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PREFACE. 


Numerous works on the elementary principles of 
Botany, and many of them very excellent pro¬ 
ductions, have been published, both in this coun¬ 
try and on the continent, within the last twenty 
years: and, by pointing out the mode of inves¬ 
tigating the laws of vegetable life, have done 
much to remove an objection to the study of Bo¬ 
tanical science, which had long prevailed, “ that 
“ it is a pursuit that amuses the fancy and ex- 
“ ercises the memory, without improving the mind 
“or advancing any real knowledge*.” Under 
these circumstances, the publication of a new 
work on this subject may require some apology; 
and it was not my intention to have placed the fol¬ 
lowing Lectures before the public, had I not ac¬ 
cidentally met with a manuscript copy of them, 

* White's Nat. Hist, of Selborne, 8vo. London, 1822, vol. 
ii. p. 38. 
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as they were delivered to my pupils^ exposed for 
sale in a bookseller’s shop. Reflecting, therefore, 
that any peculiar theories connected with vege¬ 
table physiology, which I had taught, and of 
which little more than outlines had been sketched 
for the class-room, were likely to be much mis¬ 
represented, and even that many of the facts 
taken from authors might be misstated, justice to 
my reputation required that I should rather pub¬ 
lish my own opinions, than run the hazard of 
their getting into the press in a mutilated condi¬ 
tion. In revising my manuscript, however, for 
this purpose, I found that the view of the sub¬ 
ject opened before me, that one investigation led 
on to another; and that a frequent appeal to Na¬ 
ture forced me to reject much of what I had for¬ 
merly regarded as truth; so that the work im¬ 
perceptibly extended far beyond the limits I had 
allotted to it; and, now, retain^, Uttle more thqu 
the name and the urrang^jpaent of the qrigi^ 
Lectures. , ... 

The present yolqme treats of ,tl;je forfljs ^pd^ 
the anatomy of those organs which are necessary 
for the growth and the preservation of the yege-^ 
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table individual; and, although it does not pro¬ 
fess to-enter, fully into the explanation of the laws 
which regulate the functions of these organic 
structures, yet, much of physiology has been in¬ 
troduced, both to illustrate the descriptions, and 
to relieve the dryness of the anatomical details. 
TTie necessity of an accurate knowledge of struc¬ 
ture, will be fully perceived in the perusal of the 
physiological discussions which are intended to 
form the subject of the second volume. I trust 
that the plan of illustrating the descriptions 
by the introduction of cuts into the body of the 
letter-press, will be found of considerable assist¬ 
ance to the student; and tljat the engraved plates, 
although not all of equal merit in point of execu¬ 
tion, will, nevertheless, be found sufficient for 
Qonveying correct ideas of those parts, which, 
from their minuteness, are necessarily microscopic 
objects. 

As an apology for errors which may be detected 
in the volume, I might plead the inteiTuptions, 
anxieties, and unremitting duties of very exten¬ 
sive professional occupations; but, as I am aware 
that no author is dragged before the tribunal of 
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Ite piAlie afittaM liis iaeliMitioo, rad ra^ he 
iwiawB idflMRsif pceparcd for trial, 1 do rat 
iMak loek drcraastaacea valid reaoras for kialtjr 
or firamr. Tbe vrortc, therefore, is pifoUriwd wiUi- 
e«t ray dUm of indulgeaee, bat witia a eoovie- 
tioa, that, aithoa^ many objectkms may be 
Miaod la the doctrines it eratains, yet, if it have 
inofft, that its fiiults mil be lightly handled; aad 
if it be undeserving of af^robiirion, that even 
the eomrieBanee Uie learned body, under whooe 
pafrmiigs it is sent forth, cannot alter the mi> 
tance vrhfoh Jnstace should dictate. 

ANTHONY TODD THOMSON. 

n, Amm Strut, 


Jfty 80, 18SS. 












EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. xUi 

the base of the stem; c. the runner; d. the embiyonbnlb; 
e. the place where the runner of the adult bulb has sepa¬ 
rated; y. roots, (p. 176)i 

Fig. 7. A scale of a bulb of Lilinm pomponium; a. h, two joung 
bulbs formed on it. (p. 176). 

8. A portion of a scale of JAlmmmperhum, with a bulb formed 

on its margin; a. root of the young bulb. (p. 176). 

9. Congregated bulbs of Saxifraga granulata; a. the bases of 

the leaves and stem. * 

10. a. The plantule taken from a bulb of fig. 9.; b. the plantule 
in a state of vegetation, (p. 178). 


PLATE III. (iu two parts. J 

1. A transverse section of the bulb pt Narc’Hsas J'inguil/a: 

a. a. two young bulbs rising between the second and third 
layers; b. the roots protruded from the radical plate which 
is hid by the position of the bulb. (p. 18t)). 

2. A bulb of Allium victorialis: a. the outer layer of the bulb 

extended into the sheathing stem; 4. the reticulated layers; 

c. the caudex; d.d. the roots, (p. 182), 

3. A vertical section of the bulb, fig. 2.; a. the succulent layers 

extending into the stem; 4. the old reticulated layers; c> 
the caudcx ; d. d. the young bulbs, (p. 183). 

4. A tulip bulb: a. a portion of the flower stsJk; 4. the new 

flower bulb; c. c. the exterior tunic of the exhausted bulb; 

d. a lateral leaf bulb. (p. 182). 

5. Transverse section of a tulip bulb; a. the base of the flower 

stalk; 4. remains of the layers of the exhausted bulb; c. 
the new bulb. (p. 180). 

6. (Middle of the plate.) Longitudinal section of a tulip bulb; 

a. the flower stem; 4.4.4. tunics of the exhausted bulb: c. 
the young flower bulb in its tunic d.d.d.; e. the point of 
conjunction of the new bulb, with the parent, (p. 182). 

6, 7. Bulbs of Hyacinthus orientalis; a. the body of the bulb; 
4. the manner in which the layers overlap one another; c, 
b 3 
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the base of the stem; e. the nmner; d. the embryonbulb; 
«. the place where the ranner of the adult bulb has sepa¬ 
rated; roots, (p. ]76)i 

Fig. 7. A scale of a bulb of Lilium pomponium: a. b. two young 
bulbs formed on it. (p. 176). 

8. A portion of a scale of Lilium superbum, with a bulb formed 

on its margin; a, root of the young bulb. (p. 176). 

9. Congregated bulbs of Saxifraga granulata; a. the bases of 

the leaves and stem. • 

10. a. The plantnle taken from a bulb of fig. 9.; b. the plantule 
in a state of vegetation, (p. 178). 


PLATE III. (in two parts.) 

1. A transverse section of the bulb pt Narcissus Jowjuif/a ; 

a. a. two young bulbs rising between the second and third 
layers; h. the roots protruded from the radical plate which 
is hid by the po.sition of the hulb. (p. 180). 

2. A bulb of Allium victorialis: a. the outer layer of the bulb 

extended into the sheathing stem; b. the reticulated layers; 

c. the caudex; d.d. the roots, (p. 182). 

3. A vertical section of the bulb, fig. 2.; a. the succulent layers 

extending into the stem; b. the old reticulated layers; c$ 
the caudex ; d. d. the young bulbs, (p. 183). 

4. A tulip bulb: a. a portion of the flower stalk; b, the new 

flower bulb; c. e. the exterior tunic of the exhausted bulb; 

d, a lateral leaf bulb. (p. 182). 

6. Transverse section of a tulip bulb; a. the base of the flower 
stalk; b. remains of the layers of the exhausted bulb; e. 
the new bulb. (p. 180). 

6. (Middle of the plate.) Longitudinal section of a tulip bulb; 

a. the flower stem; b. b. b. tunics of the exhausted bulb: e. 
the young flower bulb in its tunic d, d. d. ; e. the point of 
conjunction of the new bulb, with the parent (p. 182). 

6, 7. Bulbs of Hyacinthus orienialis: a. the body of the bulb; 

b. the manner in which the layers overlap one another; e. 

t 3 
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the radical plate; d. young lateral leaf bulbs; e. (fig. 6.), 
a bulb which has produced leaves this season, formed with¬ 
in the coats of the parent "bulb. (p. 183).. 

Elg. 8. A longitudinal section of fig. 6.: a. the caudex; b. the young 
bulb; c. e. the remains of this year’s plant, (p. 184). 

9. A transverse section of fig. 6. (bottom of the plate): a. the 
young bulb; b. the old or parent bulb; e, e, roots, (p. 184). 

10. A bulb of Allium sativum, denuded of its outm or sheathing 

S nics: a. the young bulbs; h. c, d, e. remains of the 
eathing layers; /. the caudex and roots, (p. 187). 

11. A longitudinal section of fig. 10.: a. the caudex; b.e. d. 

the sheathing layers which terminate in leaves, (p. 186). 

12. A. The bulb of Fritillaria Pyreniaca: a. a. the two hemi¬ 
spheres, which are conjoined at the caudex; b. the flower 
stalk rising between them; c. the r 'ots: B. a. a. one of the 
hemispheres separated from the other; b.b. the young 
bulbs; c. the flower stalk; d. the roots, (p. 172). 

PLATE IV. 

I. A twig of Cullumia ciliaris. (p. 267). 

2. A twig of Acacia deeipiens. (p. 267). 

3. A twig of Acacia nlata. (p. 267). 

4. A portion of the stem of Ruta graveolens. (p. 265). 

6. The flower bud of CEnothcra grandifiora, which is macu¬ 
lated. (p. 266). 

6. A perfoliate stem, as demonstrated in Chlora perfoUata. (p. 
267). 

7. The stem of Lathyrus lati/olius; illustrative of the winged 
and the stipulated stem; a, a. a. a. stipules (p. 267). . 

8. A portion of the stem of Passifiora quadrangtdaris: a, a, 
tendrils (p. 6^3); i. stipules; e.c.c. glands. 

8. A portion of the stem of Lilium superbum: a, a, bulbs, (p. 
268). 

10. A portion oft the stem of Cactus fageUiformis. (p. 268). 
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PLATE V. 

• 

Fig. 1. Longitudinal section of Agaricus proeerut: a. the stem; b. 
the lax pitii; c. a fragment of the pileus. (p. 283). 

2. Portion of the stem of Ptychosperma gracUi* (from Mirbel): 

a. exterior ligneous and vascular bundles; &. interior lig. 
neous and vascular bundles, (p. 289). 

3. A. A transverse slice of the stem of Trigridia pavonia, of 

the natural size: B. a portion of the same magnified., (p. 
294). 

4. A longitudinal section of the scape of Typha latifolia. (p. 

294). 

5. A. A transverse slice of the stem of Allium ntollg, B. 

a portion of the above slice magnified; a. the cutis; b, 
vascular bundles: C. a magnified vertical section of the 
above: a. the cutis; b. vascular cords; e. c, cellular mat¬ 
ter: D. the natural size of the part, of which C. is one 
half, highly magnified. 

6. Portion of a transverse slice of the stem of Juncus eongh- 

meratus, highly magnified; a. the pith; b, the cortex; e.d, 
bundles of spiral vessels; e. air cells dividing the vascular 
cords; /. bundles of proper vessels, forming the strias on 
the surface of the stem: g.g. lacunae between the cortex 
and tlie pith. 

7. Section of a transverse slice of the stem of Hippnriscn/^ycm, 

highly magnified: a. the exterior or cellular part; b. the 
centre, which is vascular; c. an uncoiled vessel. • 

8. A. A transverse slice of the culm of Triticum ^siivum, 

slightly magnified. B. a vertical section of one side of 
the tube, highly magnified; a. longitudinal cells, under the 
epidermis; 6. the pith; c. a spiral vessel. C. a transverse* 
section of a portion of the above slice, highly magnified; 
a. the cutis; b.c. vascular bundles, (p. 301). 

9. Vertical section of a portion of the stem of Tradescantia 

virginica: a.a.a,a,a.a.a. vascular cords; b. b. fragments of 
the base of the leaf, which in this plant is sheathing. 
b4’ 
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Fig. 10. A small portitn of the above, highly magniiied, to display 
the nature of the vessels: a. the ki nd of sheath in which 
the rings forming the vessels, h. b, b. are enclosed. 

11. The articulation of the culm of Triticnm astivum split: a. 

the lower joint terminating in a sheathing leaf; b. the 
new joint, (p. 300). 

12. The cuticle of the culm of Triticum astivum, to demonstrate 

its respiratory pores, (p. 302). 

13. The cuticle of Juncus conglomeratus; a. a. portions whidi 

cover the striee, and which are devoid of respiratory pores; 
b. portion between the striae thickly studded with pores. 
(p.30a). 

14. Transverse slice of an apple twig (copied from Mr. Knight’s 

plate in the Philosophical Transactions); a. the bark; b. the 
alburnum or young wood; c. the pith. 

15. A terminal twig of jEscnlus Hippocastanum split down the 

middle; a. the pith; b. the wood; r. the cortex; d.e. buds 
or gems; f.g. the bases of the petioles of two leaves, 
which are cut olT; A. i. cords of vessels connecting the pe¬ 
tiole with the stem; A. terminal leaf bud. (p. 316.) 


PLATE VI. 

2. A. A thin transverse slice of a twig of .^sculus Hippocas¬ 

tanum! B. the dark-coloured portion of the slice A, sepa¬ 
rated, and very highly magnified; a. the cuticle; b. ex¬ 
terior layer of the cellular integument; c. interior layer of 
the cellular integument; d. vascular layer of the coHex 
• «. liber; * alburnum in its first stage; /. perfect wood; g. a 
divergent layer; A. large vessels of the wood; i. medullary 
sheath; A. pith. (p. 319—406). 

3. A transverse slice of a twig of Sambucus nigra in the first 

year of its growth, (p. 336). 

4. Slice of a two years' old branch of Sambucus nigra, (p. 336). 

5. Slice of a three vears* old branch of Sambucus nigra, (p. 

336). 
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Fig. 6. Longitudinal section of a portion of the stem, and a branch 
of Sambncus nigra; a. the upper part of the trunk, in 
wbichc. the pith, occupies the centre; b. the branch; d. its 
pith; t. the wood j^roduced by the branch; f.f. two abor¬ 
tive buds. (p. 368). 

7. A vertical section of the dark portion of A. fig. 2.: a, the 

cortex, consisting of, 1. the cuticle; 2. the cellular integu¬ 
ment; 3. the. vascular layer, in which the character of the 
proper ^sels is displayed; and, 4. the liber or inner bark; 
h. the half-organized alburnum; r. to d. the perfect wood, 
consisting of 5.5.5. some porous, others entire small ves¬ 
sels ; and 6. large porous vessels (p. 332); d. to e. the me¬ 
dullary sh rath, containing 7.7.7. spiral vessels, and 8 ob¬ 
long porous cells; e. to/. pith; ** fragments of the cells 
of a divergent layer, (p. 330—406). 

8. A. Fragment of a transverse slice of the trunk of an old 

elder tree: B. the same highly magnified; a. a. a. a. vessels 
of the concentric layers ; b. b. b. the concentric layers; 
c. e. c. the diveigent layers. 

9. Longitudinal slice, from the shoot of a vine, which was laid 

down to root; a. the pith; b. last year’s wood; c. the pre¬ 
sent year’s wood in its alburnous state; e. a root protruded 
from the alburnum. 

10. A. Portion of a thin transverse slice of an old stem of Sy- 

ringa vtt/garis: B. tlie same highly magnified; a. various 
layers of cuticle, the innermost only of which retains its 
vitality (p. 321); h.b. ligneous layers; r.c. large vessels 
between the ligpneous layers; d. alburnum. ’ 

11. Twig of Juglans regia split to show the diSphtagms which 

constitute its pith. 


PLATE Vll. 

A. oi fte embiyon leaf-bud, in Sjriusra t wi- 

i a. (lie gem; ^eJfhoeraieJ Laao oi* tlio of 

the tcmovcdlcai; B. Xhc naVutal anc ol the, t.Vht 

gem. (,p. 3B1). ^ • 
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Fig. %. Longitudinal section of fig. 1.: a. section of one of the lobes 
of the embtyon bud; b, base of the petiole; e. a part of 
tha stem; d. spiral vessels entering the petiole; /. liber; 
g.g. pith; t. albumum. (p. 386^ 

3. Transverse section of fig. 1: a. the embryon bud; c. liber ; 

d, alburnum; e. pith. (p. 386). 

4. None. 

6. Wedge cut from the trunk of a lilac tree twenty years old; 
a. a bud not yet completely developed b. one fully de¬ 
veloped : both originated in the first year’s growth of the 
part (p.392). 

6. Longitudinal section of a bud of Syringa vulgarit, cut in 

autumn: a. rudiment of the pith of the embtyon branch; b. 
alburnum of the embryon branch; c. c, e. scales of the bud; 
rf. the genu; e. cicatrix of the fallen leaf; /. rudiments of 
spiral vessels; g. the cortex; h. the albumum; f. the me¬ 
dullary sheath; and k, the medulla of the twig bearing the 
bud. (p. 387). 

7. A. Transverse section of a branch of Philadelphus corom- 

rius, eight years old: a.b.c. buds just developed, but the 
origin of which may be traced to the first year’s growth of 
the branch (p. 392). B. a portion of the two iimermost 
ligneous circles of A, highly magnified: a.b.c. the tracks 
of the buds conjoined, and connected with the medulla of 
the branch. 

8. Wedge from^the trunk of a Lilac, ten years old: e. a blighted 

• • bud. 

9. Longitudinal section of a bud of Lilac, three weeks after the 
•protrusion of the branch on which it is seated: a. the em¬ 
bryon of the future branch; h. e. rudiments of the scales of 
the bud. 

10. Transverse section of a twig of Lilac three years old, made 

immediately below an adventitious bud; a. the origin of 
the bud i^ the medullary sheath of the twig; b. outer 
scales; e. foliar scales,’showing the transition from scales 
to leaves; i. first leaf of the protruding branch. 

11. Transverse section of ibe roof of the vine: a, cuticle and 
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parenchyma of the cortex; b. A., the di?ided proper vessels 
of the cortex; c. the divided ligneous vessels of the 
centre. ' 


PLATE Vm. 

Fig. 1. A. The fibril of a root greatly magnified; a. the vessels in 
the centre seen through the semitransparent cortex; b. the 
natural size of the fibrils: B. transverse section of A.: a. 
the central vessels; b.e. the cellular cortex; d. the section 
of its natural size. 

2. A. Transverse slice of the stem of Bryonia o/Ja: B. the 

same slice moderately magnified. 

3. Portion of the cuticle of the stem of Bryonia alba greatly 

magnified; a. a. green, reticulated, lozenge-shape spots on 
it. 

4. A. Transverse slice of one angle of fig. 2. highly magnified: 

a. a. exterior cortical layer; b. b. b. b. processes of the green, 
interior, cortical layer piercing the exterior; c.c. vascular 
cortical layer; d.d. cellular mass of the stem;/. largest 
.spiral vessel of the vascular fasciculus; g. h. smaller spiral 
vessels; e. i. entire vessels of the fasciculus (p. 416). B. 
longitudinal section of A.: the references are the same as 
the former, (p. 416). 

6. Separated fragments of the vessels, forming the vascular 
fasciculi in herbaceous stems, highly magnified: a. an an¬ 
nular vessel; b. a spiral vessel; r. a membranous annu- 
latcd vessel, (p. 417). 

6. A. Transverse slice of the stem of Rubia tinctorum mode¬ 

rately magnified; a. the cortex; b. vascular layer; c. cel¬ 
lular pulp. B. one corner of the above highly magnified; 
a. a. exterior green cortical layer, immediately witiiin the 
cuticle; b.b. interior green cortical layer; e.c. layer of 
proper vessels; d, ligneous layer containing the sap or 
spiral vessels; e.e.e. cellular pulp. 

7. Portion of a proper or returning vessel, highly magnified. 

8. Portion of a transverse slice of the stem of Hemlock; a. the 
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cnticle; b.b. lar^e fasciculi of proper vessels; e, cellular 
integument; d.d. larger fasciculi of sap or spiral vessels; 
e. a smaller fasciculus of sap vessels, accompanied with 
two fasciculi of proper vessels; /. cellular pulp. 

Fig. 9. Longitudinal section, passing through the centre of iig. 8.: 
«. cellular mass of the cortex; b, fasciculus of proper ves¬ 
sels; c. slip of cellular matter; d. oblong cells; e. fasci¬ 
culus of sapor spiral vessels;/. oblong cells; g. pith; A. 
condensation of the pith, forming a part of the septum in 
this hollow stem. 

10. Transverse section of the petiole in Syringa vulgaris; a. the 

cortex; b. cellular parenchyma; e.e. small distinct fasci¬ 
culi of sap vessels; d. spiral vessels forming the central 
fasciculus; e. proper vessels, exterior to the sap vessels, (p. 
575). 

11. Transverse section of tbc pit'ole in Sambneus nigra; 

a.a,a.a.a. distinct fasciculi of proper vessels; b.b.b.b.b. 
distinct vascular fasciculi, consisting of spiral and proper 
vessels, (p. 576). 

PLATE IX. 

1. A hairy stem. (p. 269). 

2. A hispid stem. (p. 270). 

3. A shaggy stem. (p. 270). 

4. A woolly Stem, Balluta lanata. (p. 270). 

5. A silky stem. (p. 270). 

' 6. A warty stem, Buonymus verrucosus, (p. 272). 

7. A vesicular stem, Mesembtyanthemnm crystallinum. (p. 272). 

8. None. 

9. None. 

10. Simple hairs; a.b. long flexible hairs, which produce pi¬ 

lose, tBoollg, and shaggy surfaces, very highly magni¬ 
fied, to demonstrate their articulated character; e. the 
slight, subulate, inclining hair, which produces the silky 
surface, (p. 639). 
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Fig. 11. Sabolate erect hair, alsoYuiicalated. (p. 640). 

12. Blunt, erect, articulated hair of Atropa Bellad<mm.{p.Q4G). 
13,14. Hooked hairs, which produce the velvety feeling of the 
surface of some leaves, (p. 640). 

16. A stipitate gland, (p. 636). 

16. Branched hair of Marrubium per«^n'nu»t. (p. 641). 

17. Stellated hairs of Althaea officinalis, (p. 641). 

18. Awl-shaped brisUe of Symphytum origntale. (p. 642). 

19. Barbed bristle of Mimosa sensitiva, (p. 642). 

20. Subulate hollow bristle of Borago officinalis, (p. 642). 

21. Sting of the nettle: a. the sidmlate hollow briiL .'e; b. tbe 

cellular bag or sponge containing the poison; c. natural 
size of the sting (p. 642). 

22. Spindle-shaped bristle of Malpighia urens. (p. 643). 

23. 24. Forked bristles, (p. 644). 

25. Bristle of Hamulus lupulus (p. 644). 

26. Fasciculate bristle of Cmisiaflagelli/ormis. (p. 644). 

27. A papillary gland; a. the gland, much magnified; A its 

real size. 

28. A. Two series of compound papillary glands moderately 

magnified. B. one of these glands highly magnified; a. 
six distinct glandules; b. the excretory pore; c. a similar 
pore free from obstruction, (p. 634). 

29. A. A squamous gland moderately magnified: B. one of 

these glands, highly magnified; b. the scaly border; c. 
the gland, (p. 633). 

30. A cup-shaped gland, (p. 635). 

31. A knob-shaped gland, (p. 636). 

32. A branched pediculated gluid. (p. 636). 

PLATE X. 

^ • 

L Part of a leaf of Cotyledon eafyeimmi; a.s.a.«.a. young 
plimts springing from the serratnres of the leaf. (p. 642). 
2. Skeleton of the*leaf of Ficus religiosa: a. the midrib; 
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b.b.b.b. arches formed by the inosculation of the vas- 
cuiar fasciculi of the principal costae, (p. 572.) 

Fig. 3. Appearance of the cuticular pores ; and the cour.se of the 
lymphatics on the Inferior disk of the leaf of Hoya 
camostt. 

4. Appearance of the cuticular lymphatics on the superior 

disk of the leaf of Hoya carnosa. (p. 605). 

5. Leaf of Dionaea muscipula: a. three stiff setae on the su¬ 

perior disk of each lobe of the trap-like appendage; b. 
setae on the margin of the appendage; c. the proper leaf. 

6. One of the setae of the disk of the appendage highly mag¬ 

nified : a, the baae, which is cellular, and continuous with 
the cuticle of the lobe on which it is . eated; b. the bristle, 
which is rigid. 

7. Transverse section of tbe articulation between the chan¬ 

nelled part of the petiole and the leaf, in Phaseolns vul¬ 
garis; a. the whole of the vascular fasciculi collected into 
* one central fasciculus. 

8. Transverse slice of the channelled part of the petiole, in 

Phaseolus vulgaris; a.a.a. vascular fasciculi forming a 
circle within the cutis; b.b. two distinct fasciculi, (p. 
577). 

9. Cuticle of tbe inferior disk of the leaf of Rumex acetosa; 

a.a. cbticularpores; 6.6. lymphatics. 

10. Cuticle of the superior disk of Rumex acetosa: a. cuticu- 
- iarpore; &. lymphatic. 

I l^Transverse slice of a portion of the expansion of a leaf of 
Zea Mays; a.a. cuticle; b. the parenchyma or substance 
of tbe leaf; e, c. one of the visible costae; d. e. d. e. d. fas¬ 
ciculi of vessels not visible on the surface of the leaf; 
. /./. two spaces, more cellular than the rest of tbe leaf, 

guarded on each side by short, subulate spines, (p. 561). 
12. Transverse slice of the petiole of Trwpa. mtans; a. a. the 
vacuities) which are filled with air; b. b. b. diaphragms 
which separate one vacuity from another, in the length of 
the petiole; c. vascular fasciculi occupying the centre of 
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Fig. 13. One of the abore-mentioqed diaphragms sqwrated; a. the 
cellnlar sides of the vacnity; b. the diaphragm, which is 
slightly convex on the exposed surface. fi06). 

U. Portion of the cnticle of the leaf of.Zea AUsys; a. a. the 
cnticolar or pneumatic pores; b. b. the lymphatic vessels, 
(p. 605). 

15. Structure of the cutionlar pore in the leaf of Zea Mayt. 

16. Transverse slice of a portion of the leaf of Hoya camota: 

a. the cutis of the superior, b, that of the inferior surface. 
gp.590). 



CORRIGENDA. 


Tht reader m requested to make tie following Corrections before 
commencing the perusal <f the volume. 


Page 84i /■ 14> for become )■»(/becomes. 

87, I. 9, rfc/e justly. 

106, I. 13, tuta, for occasions reW occiision. 

\49, 1-41, brtween the words “in” and “ (ormation," pm ‘•the." 

. 178, 1.3 from boUuni, for i. read a. 

it, I. 4 ■ " . . - . for a, read b. 

888, 1. 8, for Athemis read Antbeoiis. 

866, t. 6, for Anoetbira read (Enotliers. 

868, /. 8.8, for ul.iceous read eetaceena. 

866, /> t from bottom, for 8 read 9. 

870, /. 4, 16, 80, 85, lot S read $■ 

878, /. 6, 10, for 6 read 9. 

888, 1. 10, for CEnathe read (Eiiantbe. 

898, 1. 15, for 6 read 7. A. 

409, f. 9, for*pmf, and f. 81, forfpm*. 

416, f. I, for read b. b,b. b. 

484, 1. 3 from bottom, for Plate 9 read Plate 8. 

466, 1. 80, for Plate 9 read Plate 8. 

406, f. IS, forDyeotyledons read Dicotyledons. 

488, /. 4, for stems read roots. 

464, 1. 5, for woody read woolly. 

495, rata, for species read specimen. 

494, I. 8, for cirtose read cirrhose. 

501, 1. 18, for sbined read shining. 

517, 1. 16, fur sereal read several. 

561, 1. 88 and 86, for fig. IS read fig. 11. 

568. 1. 6, for fig. 13 read fig. II. 

564, 1.9, tor “is a few proper vessels sarmunded read “ it snr- 
roaoded by a few proper vetiels.” 

597, 1. 18, for fig. 14 read fig. 16. 
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LECTURE 1. 

INTRODUCTION—SKETCH OP THE RISE AND PROGRESS 
OF BOTANY—UTILITY OP THE SCIENCE—METHOD 
OP STUDYING IT, AND PLAN OP THE COURSE. 

GENTLEMEN, 

In commencing a Course of Lectures 
on any branch of science, the Lecturer must ne¬ 
cessarily regard his auditors as totally ignorant of 
the subject of which he is about to treat; and must 
endeavour not only to awaken their love for it, 
by conveying some idea of its nature, and the 
advantages to be derived from the study of it, 
but, by tracing its origin and progress, or enter¬ 
ing into the details of its history, to elevate their 
ideas of its importance, by a display of the great 
and illustrious names that swell the catalogue of 
its votaries, and of the estimation in which it has 
been held by mankind in prior ages. 

VOL. I,. B 
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[lkct. I. 

Whilst I acknowledge the propriety of this 
custom, I must at the same time observe, that, 
in following it, I do not intend to enter minutely 
into the history of the science we are about to 
investigate, but, tracing merely a sketch of the 
rise and progress of Botany, rather to excite your 
esteem for it by a display of its utility. 

Botany derives its name from Botccv^, a Greek 
word which signifies an herb. It is that branch 
of Natural History which concerns vegetables; 
which teaches the knowledge of their structure, 
habits, and properties; and to distinguish differ¬ 
ent plants from each other*. That part of the 
science which treats of the structure, habits, and 
properties of plants, is particularly distinguished 
by the term PnY’n>r,(v y •, tliat wliicli vefere to the 
classification of plants by their exterior characters, 
BO that one species may be readily distinguished 
from another, is denominated Systf.matic Botany. 
The knowledge of both of these parts is requisite 
^to constitute a true Botanist. But it is further 
my intention, in this Course of Lectures, to enter 
upon a third branch, particularly interesting to 
those who desire to become acquainted with the 
economical and medicinal uses of plants; as it 
refers to their poisonous properties, and the ac- 

* " Botanicc cst seientiu nuturalis, quae Pegclahitium cog* 
“ nitioncm tradit."* Lin.naiu*, rkil. Bot, Iniroducl. f t.. 
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tion of vegetable poisons, on the animal system. 
This branch of botanical science I would distin¬ 
guish by the term Vegetable Toxicology. 

In making a rapid sketch of the rise and pro¬ 
gress of the science of Botany, I cannot avoid 
taking notice of that wonderful love of antiquity 
which seems to be so congenial to the human 
mind, that whatever bears the rust of past ages, 
appears to rise proportionally in the esteem of 
mankind. Hence every one is anxious to date 
the origin of the particular art or scienoe which 
he professes, from the earliest times; and to in¬ 
crease the respect in which he would wish it to be 
held by impressing upon it the stamp of antiquity. 
Thus Tubal Cain has been regarded as the father 
of Chemistry, and iEsculapins that of Medicine: 
in the idle hours of the Egyptian shepherds, the 
sublime speculations of Astronomy are supposed 
to have commenced; and, if we were to indulge 
Fancy in her flights, we might with equal truth, 
perhaps, trace Botany to a period nearly coeval , 
with the creation of the human race. But such 
conjectures, as they are vague and fanciful only, 
cannot be useful or satisfactory even as objects of 
simple curiosity; and it is impossible to say what 
was the state of the arts and the sciences in the 
early ages, the oral records of which, for we 
cannot suppose that any other existed, have long 
since passed away, and left imagination to fill 
B 2 
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up the blank. More certain data for tracing the 
origin of art and science in the infancy of society 
have been afforded by the discoveries of modern 
circumnavigators. In those stages of it, which 
their labours have opened to our view, we per¬ 
ceive something like the fine arts, and some of 
the more useful sciences, awakening at a very 
early period. We behold Music, Poetry, Sculp¬ 
ture, and Painting, in their infant state, walking 
hand in hand with civilization; and, even before 
the savage has thrown aside the d er-skin and the 
club, their influence actuating his feelings and 
energies, and having a principal share in Ihe 
formation of his character. We observe them 
kindling by degrees the social and benevolent af¬ 
fections in the human bosom ; binding man to 
his native soil, by uniting agreeable associations 
with locality ; forming the first medium of histo¬ 
rical record; laying tlie foundation of govern¬ 
ment ; exciting emulation ; and sotving the seeds 
of patriotism. In this dawn of society, something 
like Botany is also to be seen. The plants which 
surround the human savage are the ornaments of 
the earth. Nature has bestowed upon them a 
great diversity of form, of magnitude, of colour, 
and of odour, equally fitted to attract the attention, 
to delight the senses, and to administer to the ne¬ 
cessities of mankind. The umbrageous tree, there¬ 
fore, under which uncivilized man shelters himself 
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from the ardour of the meridian blaze, the flower 

• 

whicli charms his eye, and the fruit that allures 
and pleases his appetite, excite in him the desire 
of knowing them again ; he marks some peculiar 
feature or characteristic which he observes in 
them; and by these they are ever after recog¬ 
nised. He even proceeds, in some degree, to 
name and to class them. Thus, whatever may 
be the language which is the medium of his ideas, 
he confers a name on a fruit which he has seen 
and tasted. Let us suppose the term he has em¬ 
ployed to be plum, and that the fruit is of a 
green colour. In a short time, meeting with fruit 
resembling in shape and some other circum¬ 
stances that which he already knows by the 
name of plum, but of a purple colour, he names 
this a purple plum; and in the same manner he 
denominates a third a yellow plum. Here plum 
is the generic term, and green, purple, and yel¬ 
low, specific appellations. In thus acting, there¬ 
fore, the savage makes a step towards a science,, 
which, as such, is unknown to him; and, without 
intending it, performs one office of the Botamst. 

But it is not till long after this period, till 
society has attained some regular form, and till 
men begin to perceive that a concurrence of similar 
circumstances is necessary for the reproduction 
of certain appearances, and that the operations of 
nature are not the effects of fortuitous causes, 

b3 
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that science really begins to dawn. It was in this 
state in Chaldea, when Botany, which is said 
by Botanical historians to have oiiginated there, 
made its appearance as subservient to medicine. 
That the sulFerings, as well as the wants of the 
human body should have given rise to the know¬ 
ledge of the medicinal properties of vegetables’is not 
surprising: for one of the unhappy but ordinary 
effects of the advancement of society is a violation 
of the laws of Nature, inasiouch as these regulate 
our appetites and tastes, the natural consequence 
of which is the production of diseases. To ob¬ 
viate these evils, remedies were to be sought for; 
and, either by accident, or by observing the effect 
of instinct on the lower animals, they were first 
obtained from the vegetable kingdom. 

The knowledge of plants which the Chaldeans 
had gained for so important a purpose, was trea¬ 
sured up as a rich legacy, to be handed down 
from father to son; and in this manner the infant 
science was cherished till it passed into Egypt. 
With the Egyptians, however, and even with the 
Greeks, who received the science from Egypt, it 
did not make any great advances. Accustomed 
to rest too much upon genius and reflection, and 
careless of facts, the Grecian philosophers ad¬ 
vanced the most absurd doctrines regarding ve¬ 
getable life. They taught that plants possess a 
sensible and reasonable soul; have desires and 
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wishes; and are capable of experiencing pleasure 
and pain. Empedocles el>'en, to whom, however, 
is due the merit of having first hinted at the 
sexes of plants, went so far as to assert that, 
after a time, plants change to animals, and then 
the sexual organs, which in the vegetable state 
are frequently united in one individual, become 
separated. 

In Greece, tor a long period, the knowledge of 
plants was altogether confined to the Asclepiades or 
priests of yEsculapius, who were the physicians of 
their time: and in the highest plenitude of the 
taste, elegance, and learning of the Grecian Com¬ 
monwealth ; even in that happy period, when the 
effulgence of Grecian genius burst forth in all its 
splendour, and shone till the time of Alexander 
the Macedonian, Botany had attained but a very 
limited extent, among the other sciences then cul¬ 
tivated. In the works of Theophrastus, who lived 
about three hundred years before Christ, and in¬ 
herited the learning of his great masters, Putq 
and Aristotle, may be seen all that was known 
at that time regarding vegetables. His History 
of Plants, entitled, Ilsf/ <f>uTw laro^i'ctg *, contains 
the description of only five hundred species, which 
were officinal, or used for the cure of diseases. 

* Iltp/ $vT«r aeu Historis Plantarom, lib. ix. cum 
Comment. J. C. Scaliqeri et J. Bosaei a St&pcl. Amttrdam, 
1S44. 
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The Romans, that extraordinary people, wlio, for 
the space of seven hundred years that they were 
engaged in almost perpetual wars and commo¬ 
tions, spread by the force of the sword, the bless¬ 
ings of civilization over the barbarous part of 
the world; and wlio drew all their knowledge from 
the more I’cfined nations over whom their arms 
had triumphed, began to study Botany, soon 
after their victory over Mithridates. They did 
not, however, add much to ‘he discoveries of their 
instructors. The works of Dioscorides, a native 
of Anagarba in Cilicia, who flourished under the 
tyranny of Nero, and wrote on the Materia Me- 
dica *, contain descriptions of scarcely more 
than six hundred plants; and the elder Pliny-f, 
who flourished a short time (about sixty-four 
years) prior to the birth of Christ, after hav¬ 
ing collected all the information of his prede¬ 
cessors, has described one thousand plants only; 
but he acknowledged there were many more, 
which, however, as they had no names, and were 
of no use, he did not describe. The irruption of 
the Goths, and other northern nations upon the 
Roman empire, drove Botany, with the other sci- 

* llifJ Jxnj de Materia Medica, lib. vi. Vow 

Kollar. Vienna, 1770. 

f Pliny was a native of Verona: he fell the victim of hia 
scientific ardour^^in endeavouring to approach the crater of Ve¬ 
suvius, during an eruption, in the 56th year of his age. 
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dices then known in Europe, for refuge into Asia. 
There, however, it obtafned merely an asylum; 
few or no discoveries were made; and the works 
of Galen, Oribasius, /Etius, /Egineta, and other 
Asiatic writers, as w'ell as those of Mesne, Sera- 
pius, Razis, Avicenna, and the otlier Arabians, con¬ 
tain little more than the names of the plants de¬ 
scribed by the primitive authors. 

It is melancholy to look back upon the state 
of Europe dining that period which has been 
justly denominated the dark age. A dismal gloom 
enveloped the whole of the civilized world: ig¬ 
norance, superstition, and barbarism tyrannized 
over learning and genius; knowledge of any kind 
was to be acquired only by searching among the 
rubbish of the schools and monasteries; fabulous 
legends supplied the place of truth ; and the de¬ 
ceptions of a crafty priesthood debased at the 
same time that they enslaved the minds of men. 
During this long and melancholy course of years, 
the few scattered writings that appeared on Na¬ 
tural History were the production of monks, and 
compiled from old authors: but even these were 
cloaked in an almost unintelligible jargon; and 
it was not till the middle of the sixteenth century, 
that the sun of science again burst this thick 
cloud, and shed its rays upon the north of Europe. 

At this period Botany, which was exactly in 
the same state as the ancients left it, could not be 
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considered any thing more than a catalogue or list 
of the names of about one thousand plants: for, 
although the ancients wore great observei-s, yet 
they did not make much use of their observations. 
They looked at Nature rather with the eye of the 
poet than of the philosopher; and, in giving the 
reins to imagination, were too powerfully charmed 
with her more striking beauty and sublimity, to 
descend to a calm and patient investigation of the 
causes of the effects which they observed. Thus, 
they knew that the farina of the male Palm was 
necessary to fecundate the female; but from this 
fact they drew no inference as to the difference of 
sex in plants; they grafted, but knew not the cause 
of the union of the graft with the stock : they had 
even observed the spontaneous movements of some 
plants, but did not endeavour to discover the 
reasons of the phenomena. Such was the state of 
the science at the revival of learning, when it made 
its first step towards improvement, in the repre¬ 
sentation of plants by wood cuts * ; and this aid 
to the study of Botany was soon adopted by Brun- 
fels, a physician, at Bern, who may justly be re¬ 
garded as the restorer of the science in Europe •!-. 

An Italian Flora, which was printed at Padua, in 1485, 
is supposed to be the earliest book on Botany that was Ulus* 
trated by plates. 

f His work is entitled Historia Plantarum. The plates ar* 
sot very accurate; 'but this is not much to be wondered at, 
when we reflect that he died in 1534. 
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To endeavour to display even an accurate sketch 
of the progress of the sciehce, from his time to that 
of Linnaeus, within the compass of a Lecture, would 
be vain; we shall notice, therefore, a few only of 
the more remarkable occurrences. 

Near the close of the sixteenth century, Cj5Sal- 
piNUS *, a Florentine, one of the professors of the 
University of Padua, made the first attempt at cla.s- 
sificatioii; for, previous to his time, plants had been 
described without any order, and the possibility of 
simplifying the study of the science by arranging 
them in classes, had not yet been conceived. Jun- 
Gius followed in the footsteps of Caesalpinus, and by 
taking a clearer and more extensive view of his sub¬ 
ject, the idea of those principles on which the 
Linnman system is founded, suggested itself to him, 
and was developed in his writings: he died in 1657. 
John Ray -j-, an Englishman, succeeded Jungius, 
whom he followed in many particulars, in preference 
to his cotemporary the great Tournefort, whose 
merits as a systematist were only exceeded by 
those of Linnaeus. Ray was a man of laborious 
research. His work, entitled Ilistoria Plantarum 

* This celebrated naturalist, who was born at Arezzo, in 
1519, threw great light upon the vegetable structure; and was 
the first of the moderns who hinted,ft the sexes of plants. He 
died in 1603. 

t Rat, wh? was a native of Esux, was bom in 1628, and 
died in 1705. * 
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generalis (London 1093), contains all the Ilota- 
nical learning of his time; and displays, in a 
striking degree, the unwearied assiduity and ex¬ 
tensive reading of its author. The first time, 
however, that Botanists began to be really guided 
by the light of nature in tlieir researches, was soon 
after the establishment of the Royal Society, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century; when 
Dr. Grew, in this country, and Malpighi on the con¬ 
tinent, begun their anatomical investigations. The 
aenteness, ))!itionee, and ardour of these celebrated 
men, in examining the structure oi’ plants, remain 
yet unequalled, and their works are still standards 
on vegetable anatomy. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, Cameraiuus first proved the 
existence of sex in plants by observation and expe¬ 
riments; Geoffrey, and Vaillant *, a pupil of the 
great Tournf.fout'I', confirmed, and added to his 
observations ; but this important fact bad few sup¬ 
porters till Linnaeus made it the foundation of his 
system. We mentioned before, that Csesalpinus 

• Vaillant was born at Vigny, in 1669, and died at Paris 
in 1722.—His observations are contained in an Essay entitled, 
Sermo de Siructura Florum. Lugd. Batav. 1718. 

f Joseph Pittojj de Toubnefort was bom at Aix, in 
Provence, in 1656. He travelled into Greece and Asia, at the 
expense of Louis X^^; and published a system of Botanical 
arrangement, founding the classes on the formation of the 
flower, while the orders were ascertained by the fruit. He died, 
in 1748, from an injury to his chest, occasioned by his being 
crushed by a carriage. 
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gave the first hint of this circumstance, hut he did 
not pursue the idea; and the honour of starting 
this important physiological proposition has also 
been given to Sir Thomas Millington, who is smd 
to have made the discovery in 1G76, lie never 
wrote any thing, however, on the subject; but 
merely communicated his ideas to Dr. Grew; and 
the uncertainty of the claim of originality on this 
account, detracts much from the celebrity, U'hich 
such a discovery would have conferred on his 
name. 

The improvements in Botanical science, that 
had at this time gradually taken place, were much 
forwarded by the inventions of printing anrl of en¬ 
graving, which disseminating to a wide extent 
every new discovery, and displaying the figures of 
plants, in a correct and natural manner, attracted 
men of genius in every country to the study of the 
science. The advancement of navigation, and the 
increase of commerce, had also a considerable 
share in producing those beneficial cflecls: for by 
their means tlie plants of different climates were 
brought together; and the Botanical gardens of Eu¬ 
rope enriched with the productions of every quarter 
of the globe. It may not be uninteresting to know, 
that the first Botanic garden was established at 
Padua, in 1533; and that it still exists, after the 
lapse of more than two centuries aijd a half, amidst 
the changes of revolutions and the overturn of 
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states, which, in that period, have astonished and 
convulsed Europe. At length the correct judg¬ 
ment, cultivated mind, unwearied assiduity, and 
sublime genius of Linnaeus, gave to the whole 
science a new and more attractive aspect. It 
would form a pleasing episode, were it consistent 
with our plan, to enter minutely into the biography 
of this great naturalist*. The display of his tran¬ 
scendent abilities, like those of many other illus¬ 
trious men, depended upon accident; and but for 
the kind offices of a physician of the aamc of Roth¬ 
man, those of Tiinnaeus would have been for ever sup¬ 
pressed, his father having felt so mucli disappoint¬ 
ment with his earlier studies, that he conceived he 
was only fit for a tradesman, and destined him to 
be a shoemaker; but this benevolent physician 
persuaded him to allow his son to study medicine; 
and he himself became his preceptor. The po¬ 
verty of Linnscus obliged him to struggle with great 
hardships in his earlier ycars-|-. His expenses in his 
Lapland tour, which, however, amounted to seven 
])Ounds ten shillings sterling only, were defrayed 


* LiNN.Tars was horn at Hashult, a village in the province of 
Snialand, on the 3d of May, 1707. His father, Nicholas Lin¬ 
naeus, was pastor of the village; and his mother, Christina Bro- 
derson, the daughter of his father’s predecessor in the church. 

f When at Upsal he was glad to wear the cast-off clothes 
of his fellow-studftits; and his shoes were mended by himself 
with the bark of trees. 
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by the University of Upsal: and he was obliged to 
the lady who afterwards became his wife, for the 
money which enabled him to graduate at Leyden*. 
It was not till near the decline of his life, that his 
sovereign conferred on him those honours, which, 
if they could not add to his justly acquired fame, 
were enviable marks of the admiration which his 
talents procured for him in his own country. In 
1735, two of his earlier publications, the Systema 
Naturae and Fioidamenta Botunica, appeared; and 
in 1737 he published five of his works, the 07- 
tica Botariica, Genera Plantarum, Hortus CliJ- 
fortianus, Flora Lapponica, and Methodus Sexu- 
alts; any one of wliieh would have been sufficient 
to have coiiferred lasting celebrity on its author. 
As his fame extended, he was inviteu by tbc King of 
Spain to settle in bis dominions, but declined the 
invitation; and M'as amply indemnified by the 
honours which his own sovereign conferred upon 
him. He was created a Baronet, and afterwards 
Archiator, or Dean of the College of Physicians; 
and a Knight of the Polar Star, some time before 
his death, which happened on the 8th of January, 
1778. His system, the one udiich is now, with 
some modifications, generally adopted, is fomuled 
on truth and nature. It has been improved and 

* Tlii.s lady was TJizaheth Mortens, the daugliter of a pliy. 
siciaii at Faliluii. Site presented him with one hundred dollars 
the savings of her pocket-money, to enable him to graduate. 
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occasionally altered sinpe his death, as the ex¬ 
tension of the science demanded; nor have the 
ignorant and the unqualified refrained from mu¬ 
tilating it by the most fanciful and useless varia¬ 
tions : but from under the hands of both sets of 
refonnei*s, the principles, and the groundwork, 
still remain, and are likely to do so, unchanged. 
His system is not, however, the only labour for 
which Linnaeus deserves the applause of posterity: 
he made considerable researches in vegetable phy¬ 
siology, or the doctrine of the habits and economy 
of plants; and bis endeavours to render Botany 
useful to medicine and to agriculture, are worthy 
of the highest praise. 

It is to be lamented that biography has, 
hitherto, conveyed to us so few notices regarding 
the method of study pursued by those, whose cha¬ 
racters as scientific men we respect and venerate; 
and ourjnforination, as to this particular of the 
life of Linnaeus, is, indeed, extremely slender. We 
know little more, than that he very early began to 
seek nature in the fields, and to form a herbal; and 
that he read and studied “ to the last glimpse of 
the midnight lamp,” He fortunately, indeed, lived 
at a time when philosophy began to assume its 
most interesting character; when its votary, 
throwing aside the formal robe of pedantry, and 
quitting the maze of hypothesis, laboured to apply 
those principles which his industry, observation. 
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and ingenuity had accumjolated, to procure the 
means of supplying the wants and increasing the 
comforts of his fellow-creatures; and of spreading 
over the paths of ordinary life those intellectual 
embellishments, the enjoyment of which forms the 
most distinguishing feature of difference between 
civilized man and the human savage. Such is cer¬ 
tainly the ultimate aim of all science. How use¬ 
less would have been the discoveries of astronomy, 
had they not been applied to the purposes of navi¬ 
gation ! How vain would have proved the daring 
experiments of Franklin, in drawing lightning 
from the clouds, to prove its identity with the 
electrical fluid, if they had not pointed out the 
means of securing our dwellings from the effects 
of one of the most awful and dangerous of na¬ 
tural phenomena ? What would have availed the 
labours of a Newton and a l^oyle, a Black and 
a Cavendish, of Linnseus, Hunter, Volta, and 
Davy, did they not ultimately tend to benefit ge¬ 
neral society ? Without such an object in view 
they would be but ingenious trifles, and a very 
straw in the balance, when weighed against the 
effoits of the meanest artizan. 

Since the days of Linnaeus, therefore. Botany, 
also, has displayed a more important aspect than 
it ever before assumed. The rage of making new 
systems and arrangements of plants has passed 
away, because these are no longer necessary: but 

VOL. I. • . c 
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Botanists have arisen, and still live, who, besides 
illnstrating and endeavouring to perfect systematic 
Botany, have advanced, in a great degree, the 
more useful parts of the science, by inquiring into 
the properties of plants, the phenomena of their 
functions and growth, and the effects they produce 
on the great system of nature. In this part of the 
science an extensive field is opened for the exercise 
of human ingenuity, the investigation of which is 
sufficient to employ, usefully, the longest life, and 
the highest powers of the understanding. 

From the neriod of Linnaeus the history of the 
science contains a long list of justly celebrated 
names. Among these we find Haf.ler, an anato¬ 
mist, physician, botanist, poet, and politician, the 
friend at one time, but afterwards the rival of Lin¬ 
naeus; Rum CHIUS, who, although a physician, yet 
was appointed to the situations of chief magistrate 
and president of the mercantile association of Am- 
boyna, the plants of which settlement he has de¬ 
scribed in his work, entitled, Herbarium Aniboi- 
nmse; CEder, wlio began the Flora Danica, the 
publication of which is still continued, under the 
patronage of the Danish government; Schrebbr, 
Professor at Erlangen and President of the Impe¬ 
rial Academy; Jacquin, Beroius; Professor 
Paixas; Reinhold Forster, who sailed with 
Capt. Cook; Thunberg, the liuthor of the Flora 
Japouica, a work of unequalled merit; Jussieu, 
immortalized by his attempt to arrange plants in 
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a natural order; Sir Jqsbph Banks; Miller; 
Hedwig ; Dryander ; Gabrtner ; Sir J. E. Smith, 
President of the Linnaean Society; Willdenow; 
Professor Vahl; Humboldt, the South Ameri¬ 
can traveller; Roxburgh; and many others, whose 
names are well known and not undeservedly cele¬ 
brated. 

Having finished the rapid sketch of the rise 
and progress of the science, which I proposed to 
exhibit to yon, let us now pass on to the consider¬ 
ation of its utility as a branch of general know¬ 
ledge. In reflecting upon this part of our subject. 
Medicine first presents itself to our attention, as 
deriving the greatest assistance from it. With the 
healing art, as we have already noticed, Botany 
originated; and, until the period of the renowned 
empiric Paracelsus, who introduced the use of 
chemical I’emedies, almost the whole resources of 
medicine were drawn from the vegetable kingdom. 
Although it can scarcely be denied that the use of 
mineral remedies has been, upon the whole, fa¬ 
vourable to the advancement of the profession, by 
putting into the hands of its practitionei’S very 
powerful agents for altering and controlling, as it 
were, the powers of the animal system; yet it may 
be doubted whether mankind have not suffered, in 
some degree, by the change, inasipuch as the at¬ 
tention of the medical philosopher has been, di- 

c 2 
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verted almost altogether .from the vegetable king¬ 
dom. Much certainly remains undiscovered of 
the virtues of plants in effecting the cure of dis¬ 
eases, and many excellent and very powerful salu¬ 
tary agents belong to that kingdom of nature. 

As civilized men are not stationary beings, but 
are led by the thirst of gain, ambition, curiosity, 
or enterprise, to visit every part of the habitable 
surface of the globe, it is requisite that medical 
practitionei’s should be able to generalize, and, 
in searching for remedies to remove the morbid 
effects of changes of climate and other contin¬ 
gencies on the constitution, to know how to 
substitute the materials within their reach for 
those they have been accustomed to employ, but 
which they cannot in every situation obtain. The 
question may be reasonably asked. How is Botany 
to teach this knowledge? Let us examine how 
far we can satisfactorily answer it. Do we, in the 
first place, wish to ascertmn which plants are poi¬ 
sonous or salutary? Botany teaches us that all 
those arranged in the family denominated Cruet- 
Jerce, in that of the Rosacece, and in those of the 
Malcaceas, Lahiatce, and almost all the Cerealia, 
contain no poisonous species; that the Mushroom 
tribe, the Solanece, the Apocyrteoe, the Tithymaloe, 
the Ranunculacece, and the Papaverce, are almost 
all suspicious: ^and that the Umbelliferce, the Ari, 
the Poly gone?, contain acrid and several deleterious 
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species. It also informs us, that some plants are 
acrid and poisonous when growing in water, which 
appears to be their natural element, although they 
are inert when they vegetate on diy land; and 
that some inert land plants become acrid when 
they accidentally spring up in water or in marshy 
places. Do we wish to discover the probable me¬ 
dicinal properties of the plants in any new situa¬ 
tion, before we venture to try their effects upon 
the animal frame ?—Botany informs us how to do 
so, by arranging the plants with which we are un¬ 
acquainted, into their natural families. Thus we 
know that the Solanece are narcotic; the GentiancB 
yield a bitter,'and sometimes a purgative principle; 
the Laurel tribe a stimulant, which is in some in¬ 
stances highly deleterious; the Corymbiferce are 
emmenagogue; the Rubiacece, to which Cinchona 
belongs, diuretic and tonic; the Cruciferae antiscor¬ 
butic; and the Malvaceae emollient. A medical Bo¬ 
tanist, believing that a certain plant yields a pecu¬ 
liar medicinal principle, is led to examine whether 
the species of the same genus which are indigenous 
to the clime that he inhabits may not contain some¬ 
thing similar, if not exactly the same; and thence 
discoveries valuable to his country, and sometimes 
to the human race, are effected. But this import¬ 
ant method of generalizing can be practised only 
by the Botanist; for, to one ignorant of Botany, 
not only is the language foreign and unintelligible; 
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but the resemblances uihich characterize the va¬ 
rious members of the same family, and which are 
perfectly obvious and striking to the Botanist, are 
overlooked and cannot be perceived by an ordinary 
observer. The advantages of a knowledge of Bo¬ 
tany, also, and of the habits of plants, to the phy¬ 
sician, are equally evident in the assistaiiee they 
afford in the cultivation of a branch of the profes¬ 
sion, which has lately been much and properly at¬ 
tended to; I refer to medical topography; a subject 
important to all, but absolutely requisite to the 
military medical practitioner. Sup{)osc, for ex¬ 
ample, that an army is about to encamp in an 
enemy’s country, and in a situation where circum¬ 
stances may require that it should remain for a 
considei*able time. The season of the year, and 
the kind of weather prevailing at the moment, 
may render it difficult for the medical staff to pro¬ 
nounce whether the place be healthy or otherwise; 
and the information afforded by experience is too 
late to prevent the impending evil, should it prove 
unhealthy. But the very plants which cover the 
soil clothe with a prophetic character the Botanical 
physician, and enable him to anticipate the danger 
which it is requisite to avoid. Yet how little has 
this branch of study been attended to in the edu¬ 
cation of professional men; who, before they pre¬ 
sume to commence the perfonnance of the duties 
expected of them, ought at least to be acquainted 
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with the nature and qualities of the implements 
they are about to employ m the cure of diseases. 

A remark made to me by an old and respect¬ 
able physician, the late Dr. Denman, explains in 
some degree the cause of this neglect: “ I be- 
lleve,” said he, “ that the practitioners of the 
** present period are sensible of the inadequacy 
“ of the old method of bringing up young men 
“ to the profession, and are therefore anxious to 
“ send out those brought up under them better 
" instructed, and with a firmer foundation of prin- 
“ ciples than was the case forty years ago: but 
“ the ardour of youth to take an early, active 
“ share in the bustle of life, places many obstacles 
in the way of accomplishing their good inten- 
“ tions.” The justness of the observation is too 
obvious; and as medical men, after they have 
once entered upon the l)usy stage of life, cannot 
well retrace their steps, happy would it be for stu¬ 
dents were they to take advantage of the expe¬ 
rience of their predecessors, all of whom, I will 
venture to assert, believe that much anxiety, 
much trouble, would have been saved to them¬ 
selves, and much more pleasure and reputation 
gained in the exercise of their profession, had a 
few more years been spent in their education, and a 
few more collateral studies been attended to during 
that period. The practice of medicine is the study 
of a lifetime; it is entered upon the moment a man 
• c 4 
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begins to prescribe, and it must be unremittingly 
continued*; but little 'satisfaction can be derived 
from it, if the mind be not previously well stored 
with principles, and enlightened by a liberal edu¬ 
cation. By the force of natural genius and a 
good address, an ignorant physician may float for 
a while in honour’s atmosphere; if fortunate, he 
may even be respected, and may attain wealth and 
reputation; but, when an unexpected difficulty oc¬ 
curs, his deficiencies appear, the bubble bursts, his 
reputation is dissipated, and he sinks neglected 
and despised. The properly educated physician, 
on the contrary, may rise slowly at fii*st; but, like 
the sun, his strength increases as he rises; and, 
although he must naturally decline with gathering 
years, yet, when he sets, it is with equal dignity, 
only with a milder lustre. And surely, to use the 
language of a celebrated moralist, “ to desire the 
“ esteem of others for the sake of its effects, is not 
** only allowable, but in many cases our duty; 
" and to be totally indifferent to praise or censure 
“ is so far from being a virtue, that it is a real 
“ defect in character *1-.” Botany is one of those 
collateral sciences, which is not only useful, but 


* The following words of Linnaeus, contained in a letter to 
Haller, should be impressed on the mind of every student: 

Disco adhuc; ignoscas quod doctus, etiamnum non eva. 
“ serim.” , 

f Dr. Blair, Sermon VI, vol. H. 
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adds grace to the medical character. Did I wish 
to sdect examples in support of this remark, 1 
need only point to the works of Proper Aipinust 
Sir Hans Slocme, Malpighi, Haller, Alston, Lewis, 
and of our own contemporary, the indefatigable 
Orfila. A practitioner, indeed, unacquainted with 
Botany, may know the names of many plants and 
their uses; he may even gain a knowledge of the 
physiognomy of a few of them ; but his ideas are 
obscure and confused; his ignorance may often be 
rendered conspicuous where he would most desire 
to conceal it; and it lays him open to the arts of 
the designing, and of those who would wish to ex¬ 
pose him. Of the advantages which the profession 
has derived from the labours of Botanists, I need 
mention a very few only of many examples that 
might be adduced; the reintroduction of the Fox¬ 
glove by Dr. Withering, as a remedy for dropsies, 
and the recent extension to this country of the 
Pyrola umbellata, and the Gum Acaroides. As 
many of the medicinal plants appear as common 
weeds, a medical man ought to be able to distin¬ 
guish these when required; and, in the case of ve¬ 
getable poisons, nothing will sink him more in the 
opinion of others, than his appearing ignorant of 
the plant which has occasioned the mischief; 
while nothing will raise him more in their esteem 
than his being able to point out its distinguishing 
characteristics, by which it may be known and 
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avoided in future. But a more important consider¬ 
ation still, to a reflecting mind, is, that by the 
degree of acquaintance which a practitioner has 
with plants that are poisonous to the animal eco¬ 
nomy, the life of a fellow-creature may be lost or 
saved. All poisonous plants do not produce the 
same effects, and these, consequently, require dif¬ 
ferent modes of treatment; but if the plant which 
has caused the mischief cannot be ascertained, 
how is the remedy to be selected r 

The utility of Botany to many of the other, arts 
is not less obvious; and wc are indebted to it for 
a variety of our comforts, both as to food and the 
luxuries of life. The grains so indispensable for 
our existence, the greater number of the fruits, 
and the most beautiful flowers, that enrich our 
orchards and ornament our gardens, are of foreign 
origin; and many of them have been brought to 
us by Botanists whose inquiries had led them to 
visit remote countries. The Horse Chestnut, for 
example, now so common in our plantations, was 
conveyed to Europe from the north of Asia, by 
Clusius, a Botanist, in the year 1550. The Kidney 
Bean, Phaseolus mdgaris, was brought from the 
East Indies: and the Nol-kol, the root of which 
affords a large supply of wholesome nutriment, 
has just been introduced from the same place. 
The Crown Imperial, Fritillaria imperialism was 
transported from Constantinople; tlie Camellia^ 
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from Japan; many of the Roses from China; the 
Nasturtium from South America; and the Pelar¬ 
gonium, 01 * Geranium, as it is improperly called, 
from the coast of Caffreria. The Potatoe, the 
chief support of a great majority of our poor, was 
first described by Caspar Bauhin in 1590; and 
afterwards brought into this country, whence it 
was dispersed over Europe *. In our own times 
we have seen tbe West Indies enriched with the 
Bread-fruit by the scientific skill of Sir Joseph 
Banks; and every day new plants are brought 
home and naturalized to our climate, of great im¬ 
portance both in an economical and political point 
of view -f. Even the arts may be benefited by a 
knowledge of Botany. Thus, many fine statues 
might have been preserved, had the fact been sooner 


* It is very generally believed that this useful vegetable 
was brought from Virginia by Sir Walter llaleigb; and Willde- 
now states that, “ in the year 1623, he distributed the first 
“ which he brought from Virginia in Ireland.” Doctor Smith 
Barton has pointed out the errors of this statement: in tbe first 
place, Sir Walter never was in Virginia; secondly, he was not 
living in 1623; having lost his head in October 1618; and, 
thirdly, it is by no means certain that the first exclusive depot 
of the Potatoe was Ireland. 

f The number of plants now known and systematically ar¬ 
ranged amounts to •14',000; although those known by the 
Greeks, Romans, ami Arabians, did not exceed 1400; and in 
Caspar Bauhin’s time, ail that indefatigable Botanist could col¬ 
lect for his Pinax Theatri Bolanici, a worl? of forty years’ la¬ 
bour, did hot exceed six thousand species. 
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known, that the black spots which appear upon 
them is a vegetable fungus, the Lichen niger of 
Linnaeus. The dry rot in wood, also, is a fungus. 

It is related that Mahomet Bey, King of Tunis, 
was dethroned by his subjects for having the repu¬ 
tation of possessing the philosopher’s stone. He 
was restored by the Dey of Algiers, upon promising 
to communicate to him the secret. Mahomet 
sent a plough, with great pomp and ceremony, in¬ 
timating that agriculture is the strength of a na¬ 
tion, and that the only philosopher’s stone is a 
good crop, which may be easily converted into 
gold. I mention this anecdote, because it conveys 
an impressive idea of the importance of Agricul¬ 
ture ; between which and Botany the connexion is 
so natural, and the advantages to be derived by 
the farmer from a knowledge of it so apparent, 
that the neglect of it as an essential part of his 
education is, indeed, wonderful. But so blind are 
men, often, to their true interests, that agriculture 
in this country has, till within a few years past, 
been regarded as an employment fit only for the 
most uninformed part of society. Following stu¬ 
pidly in the footsteps of his predecessors, and 
guided by a few rules, which had been handed 
down to him from the rudest ages, the agriculturist 
wdi that a knowledge of the theory of 

liberations was necessary for enabling him to 
itf^rcomc unexpected obstacles; to guard against 
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the uncertainty of seasons^; and to multiply the 
means of supplying the wants of the community 
and enriching himself. These mistaken notions 
are now happily vanishing; and the utility of Che¬ 
mistry and Botany is beginning to be felt and ac¬ 
knowledged by the farmer. From the more ge¬ 
neral study of the economy of vegetable life, how 
many improvements might be suggested in the cul¬ 
tivation of even the most common of our useful 
plants! How many of those which are still re¬ 
garded as useless weeds, might be found to be of 
great importance if their properties were accu¬ 
rately investigated! And certainly the nature of 
soils would be better and more easily known by an 
acquaintance with the different kinds of plants 
which each variety of surface produces. 

But, besides these objects of utility, to the ad¬ 
vancement of which Botany unquestionably con¬ 
tributes, it is likely to render a still greater service 
to social life, by the cultivation of that branch of 
it which ivssigns to each tribe of plants its altitude, 
its limits, and its climate; and which the French 
designate by the term GeogropAie Botanique, By its 
aid nature may be in some degree subdued by art, 
the mountains of Europe may be girt by the Cin¬ 
chona, the vine may cluster upon our rocks, and 
the high Palmetto and Coco wave on the sun¬ 
ward sides of our native vales. . 

These examples are sufficient to show the uti- 
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lity of Botany in advancing many of the more im¬ 
portant arts; and the study of it is no less bene¬ 
ficial as a branch of general education. If tbe 
intellectual enjoyments of a well-informed mind 
be a valuable possession, whatever can augment 
these must be considered as of great importance. 
Many branches of knowledge have this effect; and, 
although they cannot be considered as directly 
advancing our interests or fortune in our inter¬ 
course with mankind, yet the possession of them 
affords a more permanent satisfaction than either 
wealth or honour can bestow*. Botany is one of 

. * If we apply these observations to the fair sex, we shall 
perhaps immediately hear of the danger of producing literary 
women, of having wives that would leave the management of 
their houses to pore over the page of the philosopher, and be 
solving a mathematical problem instead of making a custard. 
We shall be told that learned women are insupportable, and 
use their acquirements as tyrants do their authority, making 
them weapons of oppression rather than the instruments of 
happiness. But a female pedant and a woman tvith a wcll>in> 
formed mind and liberal education are two different beings; 
and I would answer remarks sucli as tliese in the words of 
one of the sexf, which I think are completely convincing. 
“ The fragile nature of female friendships,” says she, “ and 
“ the petty jealousies that break out at the ball-room, have 
“ been, from time immemorial, the jest of mankind. Trifles 
“ light as air will necessarily excite, not only the jealousy, but 
“ the envy of those who think only of trifles. Give them 
“ more employment for tlieir thoughts; give them a nobler 


f Mrs. Barbauld. 
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these; and the pleasure to be derived from the 
knowledge of it is not confined to any period of 
life, or any rank in society. In youth, when the 
affections are warm and the imagination is vivid; 
in more advanced life, when sober judgment as¬ 
sumes the reins; in the sunshine of fortune and 
the obscurity of poverty; it can be equally en¬ 
joyed. The opening buds of spring, the warm 
luxuriant blossoms of full -blown summer, the yel¬ 
low bower of autumn, and the leafless, desolate 
groves of winter, equally afford a supply of men¬ 
tal amusement and gratification to the Botanist. 

I have thought it necessary to state these ex¬ 
amples of the usefulness of Botany and the plea¬ 
sures to be derived from the study of it, in order 
to satisfy the demands of those who consider that 
nothing ought to be attended to which does not 
present some inunediate object of profit or of uti- 

spirit of emulation; and we shall hear no more of these paltry 
“ feuds: give them more useful and more interesting subjects 
“ of conversation, aiid they become not only more agreeable, 
“ but safer companions for each other.” I would add, that 
men who exclaim against learned women, often allow the sex 
an excessive and unrestrained pursuit of pleasure; and think 
so meanly of their powers of mind, as to believe them fit only 
to be amused with the fictions of romance. But, if pleasure be 
essential for the happiness of woman, it can be obtained from 
the pursuit of science, that knowledge which is founded on 
truth and utility, provided an early taste for H be implanted in 
the mind. 
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lity. What is the use o£ Botany? What can you 
gain by it? are constant questions. We have al¬ 
ready stated odr opinion as to what may be gained 
by it; but I would further answer such inquirers 
by an anecdote told of the Greek philosopher He¬ 
raclitus. This philosopher was very poor, but 
much respected, and visited by individuals of the 
highest rank. One day, when certain persons 
came to consult him, they found him paring tur¬ 
nips for his supper, and warming himself in a 
kitchen: the meanness of the place occasioned 
them to stop; upon which the philosopher thus 
accosted them: “ Enter,” said he, “ boldly, for 
** here, too, there are gods.” 

We have now to consider what mode of prose¬ 
cuting the study of the science upon which we are 
about to enter is likely to be productive of the 
greatest benefit. 

Botany, as we before observed, is that science 
which teaches the knowledge of vegetables, their 
structure, habits, and properties; and to distin¬ 
guish different plants from each other; or, it com¬ 
prehends Phytology and Systematic Botany* ** . 

* Yegetable physiology, indeed, cannot be separated from 
systematic Botany; for, to use the words of a French writer, 
M. Aubert du Petit-Thouars, “ it is essentialJy the basis upon 
« which that science is raised; and the mure this basis shall be 
« known, the more Botany, already so attractive in herself; 

** will see the number of her disciples increase.” 
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Vegetables, like animals, are organized living 
bodies. To the superficial observer there appears 
no difficulty in distinguishing them from animals 
and fossils; but those who have examined the sub¬ 
ject more minutely, find many obstacles to prevent 
them from drawing the exact line of distinction be¬ 
tween the three kingdoms of Nature. Still, how¬ 
ever, vegetables possess peculiarities of structure, 
habit, and functions, which characterize them; 
and these are found in every plant. As plants 
are' living beings, so are they also perishable: 
death, as is the case in animals, may either proceed 
from innate causes, depending upon their organiza¬ 
tion, or be produced by external causes. It is ob¬ 
vious to our senses, that vegetables derive nourish¬ 
ment from the soil in which they are fixed, and in 
which they grow, and perfect seed capable of repro¬ 
ducing the species. The researches of philosophy 
have further informed us, that they possess irritabi¬ 
lity, by which the nutriment they imbibe is progres¬ 
sively moved through every part of their bodies, con¬ 
verted into various secretions, and assimilated into 
the substance itself of the plant; and that, like 
animals, they produce certain changes oh the at¬ 
mosphere, and can accommodate themselves ,to 
the vicissitudes of heat and cold. In the func¬ 
tions of generation, also, plants have many of the 
peculiarities of the most perfect anhnals. In stat¬ 
ing, however, the close analogy between plants 

VOL. I. *1) 
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and animals, we must always bear in memory that 
they have one important function less than ani¬ 
mals—sensibility *. The losing sight of these cir¬ 
cumstances, particularly the former, led the inge¬ 
nious Darwin Into a labyrinth of error; and has 
exposed his memory to the sarcasm of malevolent 
wit and the derision of ignorance. Tliat part of 
our subject therefore, which refers to the economy 
of the vegetable system, should first engage the 
attention of the student. It constitutes Phyto- 
logy, and comprehends the Anatomy and Physio¬ 
logy of plants; and is the most amusing, and cer¬ 
tainly not the least instructive part of the science. 
The anatomy of plants is more difficult than that 
of animals, from the minuteness of their parts, the 
Union of them, and the extreme difficulty of se¬ 
parating them without destroying their texture. 
If, however, it be more difficult, it is less disgust¬ 
ing, and the microscope very much facilitates our 
inquiries. Without it we can have no idea of the 
Structure of plants, and consequently no correct 
notions of their functions can be obtained. In 
studying the Anatomy the Terminology is acquir¬ 
ed, an acquaintance with which is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for securing a knowledge of systematic 
arrangement. By combining with these the study 

» <• Vegetabilic, sensatione licet destituantur, sque tamen aq 
“ anitnalia vivere probat ortus, ntUritio, atas, moius, propuhio^ 
mors, anatomia,organismv$.'’—Philos. Botanica, J133. 

' 2 
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of the Physiology, on whicH modern Chemistry has 
thrown the most brilliant light, the tediousness of 
acqniring the terms of art is diminished, and 
much interest ekcited in the pursuit. It is neces- 
saiy to state that Botanical Terminology is that 
part of the science which has been less improved 
than any other, since the time of Linneeus. Some 
reform, similar to that which chemical nomencla¬ 
ture has undergone, is wanting, to remove the 
rubbish with which it is encumbered; for, although 
arbitrary terms are less objeetionable in Botany, 
yet the terms employed should be clearly defined, 
and comprehensive. I would recommend, on this 
part of the subject, the perusal of Sir J. E. Smith’s 
Introduction to Physiological and Systematic Bo¬ 
tany ; Rousseau’s Letters on the Elements of Bo¬ 
tany; Mr. Curtis’ Lectures; Willdenow’s Prin¬ 
ciples of Botany, which have been well translated; 
and, to those who read and understand French, 
the Traits d’Anatomie et de Physiologie V4g6tales, 
of Mirbel; but, above all, the Philosophia Bota- 
nica of Linnseus. Those who wish to investigate 
the subject more closely, will find great satisfac¬ 
tion in looking into the works of Grew and Mal¬ 
pighi; Du tiamel, Hedwig, De Saussure, Gaertner, 
and Spallanzani; and Mr. Keith's System of Physi¬ 
ological Botany. But I will forbear, at present, 
from loading your memories with’the names of 
authors, apd rather notice them as we proceed, 

D if 
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when the various subjects which each has particu¬ 
larly treated of come to be noticed. 

By making ourselves acquainted with the 
stinicture and functions of vegetables, we are pre¬ 
pared to examine them as parts of a system; and 
thereby become acquainted, as it were, with each 
individual of this extensive kingdom of Nature. 

The astonishing diversity of form and colour 
with which Nature has clothed the members of the 
vegetable kingdom, required that some mode 
should be devised for distinguishing the different 
kinds of plants. What is termed the natural me¬ 
thod seems, at first sight, the most easy, and the 
best; and certainly, if it could be rendered per¬ 
fect, it would undoubtedly be so; for, in many of 
the families of plants, such as the Grasses, Ferns, 
Lilies, Roses, &c. there is such a natural affinity 
between the different species of each class, and so 
marked a distinction of the classes, as not to be 
mistaken; but this is not the case throughout the 
vegetable kingdom; and, even in some of those 
natural classes which I have named, species are 
found which render it exceedingly difficult to 
know in which natural class they should be placed. 
Many Botanists, however, have endeavoured to 
produce systems of arrangement, according to 
these natural affinities; but hitherto they have not 
succeeded, riot even excepting Jussieu, whose 
very learned and valuable work is far from an- 
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swering the purposes for which it was intended. 
Indeed, on examining the whole vegetable king¬ 
dom, the attempt to divide it into natural orders 
and families offers difficulties which, in our pre¬ 
sent state of knowledge, appear insurmountable. 
The artificial method of classification was there¬ 
fore tliought of; and that of Linnaeus is the best 
and most perfect that has yet been contrived. 
I will not now even hint at the construction of 
this system; but merely observe, that, although 
it is an artificial system, yet that it is founded 
on the most correct observation of the pheno¬ 
mena of the vegetable kingdom; and plants are 
arranged by it under Genera and Species, as the 
individuals discover in the essential parts of the 
flower common properties and a natural affinity. 
This the young Botanist must study with the 
greatest care. Without a knowledge of it no 
one can be accounted a Botanist; and, by means 
of an acquaintance with it, the memory becomes 
capable of retaining a recollection of the charac¬ 
teristic features of all the plants, which already so 
greatly swell the vegetable catalogue; and the 
number of which is every day increasing. This, 
however, cannot be attained from the perusal of 
books; an appeal must be made to Nature, and 
plants examined in their growing state. In order 
to do this in a proper manner, as f§ir as the plants 
of our own country are concerned, the Botanical 
. i> 3 
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student must range the fields, and find the objects 
of his researches in their most perfect states, and 
In those places where the hand of Nature has 
planted them. For exotics he must have recourse 
to the Botanic Garden; and, although he cannot 
expect to procure the specimens in a state of per¬ 
fection, yet he will obtain more infoi'mation from 
examining them, such as they are, than can he ac¬ 
quired fi'om the perusal of the best descriptions ♦, 
assisted by the best plates. 

Such is the outline of tlje plan of study I 
would recommend; and which I shall endeavour 
to fill up by this course of Lectures. But I must 
observe, that no lectures can convey a complete 
knowledge of any Science. They are intended 
merely to assist the student in his inquiries, and, 
like a pioneer, to open a path, the intricacies of 
which must be afteiwards prosecuted by himself. 
He must endeavour to woo Nature in her most 
secret recesses ; but he may rest assured that slie 
is not to be won without constant assiduity aud 
attention; that she is a very coy mistress, and 
will not bestow her favours upon the indolent and 
the indifferent; while, on the contrary, on the at¬ 
tentive and the industrious, she lavishes her 
choicest treasures with an xinlimited liberality, 

* The best systematic works are, the Genera Plantarum of 
Linnxus; Persooa’s Synopsis Plantarum ; Withering’s Botany; 
Smith’s Flora Britannica; and WjUdonow’s edition of the 
ISpecies Plantarum. ^ 
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J LECTURE II, 

DEFINITION OP A PDANT—GENERAL VIEW OP THE 
VEGETABLE FUNCTIONS. 

The division of all natural objects into three 
great classes is so simple and apparently so con- 
sistent with nature, that it must have originated 
at a very early period of society; and the more 
attentive observations of Philosophers, for a series 
of ages, although they have found unexpected difBr 
culties in fixing the exact limit of these divisions, 
yet, have discovered nothing to prevent altogether 
their adoption. Philosophers, therefore, almost by 
common consent, have classed all natural produc¬ 
tions according as they appear to belong to the 
animal, the vegetable, and the mineral or fossil 
Kingdoms. 

There is no difficulty in distinguishing a mi¬ 
neral from a vegetable; for, although some Lichens, 
appear to the eye more like parts of the rock or 
the stone to which they are attached than distinet 
organized living bodies, yet, in nothing, except in 
the want of sensation, do the members of the ve¬ 
getable and the fossil kingdoms agree. 

To distinguish a vegetable front an animal does 
D 4 
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not appear, at first sight, to be less easy. But he 
who investigates the subject more closely finds 
unlooked-for obstacles, arising from the unbroken 
chain of connexion which seems to unite these 
two classes of beings; and is forced to acknow¬ 
ledge the impossibility of fixing upon that link of 
it, which marks the termination of the animal, 
and the commencement of the vegetable state of 
existence. That a perfect animal can be easily 
distinguished from the moi'e perfect productions of 
the vegetable creation is undoubtedly true; as no 
one could hesitate, for an instant, in which of the 
kingdoms of Nature to place a dog or a rose; but 
the difficulty arises when the strikingly character¬ 
istic functions of each kind of life are, as it were, 
confounded. Thus, not many years since, natu¬ 
ralists were undetermined whether to consider 
corals and corallines, polypi, and other zoophytes, 
as vegetable or animal beings. The difficulty of 
fixing upon the proper limits of these two king¬ 
doms of Nature, and the circumstance of the 
members of both being living organized bodies, 
and thus differing decidedly from fossils, have in¬ 
duced the moderns to propose the division of na¬ 
tural objects into two classes only, inorganic and 
organic: the first comprehending all those bodies 
which submit to the general laws of chemical 
attraction and affinity and of mechanics; and 
which do not possess life, as, gases, fluids, earths, 
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salts, and metals; the second comprehending liv> 
ing beings, as animals and vegetables. The latter 
is the object of our inquiries; and, as it is of some 
importance to mark the point of distinction be¬ 
tween animals and vegetables, we shall first exa- 

ft 

mine the truth of those definitions of a plant which 
have been at different times delivered by Botanical 
Philosophers; and adopt that one which, in our 
opinion, is the least likely to mislead. 

The first that we shall notice is that of Jun- 
gius, a Botanist who, as has been already stated 
(Lecture 1.), lived about the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and who first hinted the principles 
on which the Linnaean classification is founded: 
“ A plant,” says he, “ is a living but not a sentient 
“ body, affixed to a certain spot or seat, whence it 
" can draw nourishment, gi-ow, and finally propa- 
“ gate its species In this definition the want of 
sensation and of locomotion, or the power of 
changing place, are considered as the chief distin¬ 
guishing characteristics of a plant; but we shall 
afterwards show that this definition is not to be 
adopted, inasmuch as some animals, if a sensorium 
commune, or a nervous system, is to be regarded 
as the medium of sensation, possess no sensibility; 
and some are immoveably fixed to one spot. 

* “ Planta est corpus vivens non sentiens, seu ccrto loco 
“ aut certx* sedi affixun), unde nutriri, augtri, denique se pro- 
“ pagare potest.”— Jung, Istigog^ c. 1. 
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Keeping the same idea in view, Boerhaavc, who 
flourished at the beginning of the following cen¬ 
tury, defines a plant thus: A plant is an organic 
“ body, fixed to some other body by some part of 
“ itself, by which it imbibes the matter of nourish- 
“ ment, of growth, and of life The same opi¬ 
nion was also entertained by Ludwig, a cotempo¬ 
rary of the great Linnseus, who says, “ Natural bo- 
** dies, having always the same form, and endowed 
with locomotion, are called animals; those 
which have always the same form but are desti- 
tute of locomotion, vegetables'!’.” In all of 
these definitions the want of a locomotive power 
is chiefly insisted on as being the most peculiar 
distinguishing characteristic betwixt a vegetable 
and an animal: but, although we may allow that 
plants are destitute of locomotion, yet there are 
several genera of the molusca and testaceae, co¬ 
rals, corallines, and some of the zoophyta, which 
incontestably belong to the animal kingdom, that 
are immoveably fixed to a single spot; either to the 
bottom of the sea, or to rocks, or to sltells, The * •* 


* Planta est corpus organiouns, alteri cuidam corpori 
« cobaerens per aliquant partem sui, per quam nutrimenti et 

•* increment! et vite materiam papit et trahit .’’—Histona 
Plant. S. 

f “ Corpora naturalia eadem semper forma et loco-motivi. 
“ tate praedita appcllantur animalia; eadem semper forma, sed 
|oco>motivitatc destituta, regetabilia.”— Ludwig. Veget, 3, 
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want of locomotion, therefore, cannot, with pro¬ 
priety, be regarded in a definition as a distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of vegetables, 

I have already stated that Jungius mentions the 
want of sensation as distinguishing plants; an opi¬ 
nion which Linnaeus also held; “ Lapides crescunt,” 
says he, “ vegetabilia crescunt et vivunt, animalia 
“ crescunt, vivunt, et sentiunt*.” “ Stones grow, 
** vegetables grow and live, animals grow and live 
and feel.” Although this opinion h^s been dis¬ 
puted by several philosophers, and Sir J.E. Smith, 
in his Introduction to physiological and systema¬ 
tical Botany, puts the idea of vegetables being 
sentient beings as an admissible supposition, yet 
there is more reason for thinking that they are not 
endowed with this principle, which seems to be the 
peculiar attribute of animal life. We can scarcely 
form any idea of an animal devoid of sensation ; 
but the spontaneous movements which are ob¬ 
served in some plants, and on w'hich the opinion 
of their sentient power is founded, may, perhaps, 
be accounted for; independent of sensation. Sir 
J. E. Smith, in support of his opinion, says, “ Such 
a supposition accords with all the best ideas we 
can form of the divine Creator { nor could the 
*“ consequent uneasiness,” adds he, “ which plants 
must suffer, no doubt in a very low degree like- 


♦ Phil. Bot. 5. 
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“ wise, from the depredations of animals, bear 
“ any comparison with their enjoyment on the 
“ whole.” Before perusing this passage of Sir J. E. 
Smith’s work, we thought this fanciful idea had 
sunk into the grave with Dr. Darwin; and we 
must acknowledge that our inflexible imaginations 
have never yet been able so far to overcome the 
suggestions of cooler judgment, as to lead us to 
suppose that the general sum of enjoyment would 
be increased by such a circumstance. It must, 
however, be allowed, that the spontaneous move¬ 
ments of some plants which we shall hereafter no¬ 
tice, appear at first sight to be the effect not of 
sensation only, but even of volition; and, although 
the possession of that faculty by vegetables cannot 
be proved, yet neither can it be completely dis¬ 
proved. The experiments of M. Humboldt with 
the galvanic pile upon those plants which are par¬ 
ticularly irritable and are generally regarded as 
possessing sensibility, tend, perlmps more strongly 
than any observations that have been made on the 
spontaneous movements of plants, to settle this 
question. He did not succeed in rendering any of 
them susceptible of the galvanic influence. Until, 
therefore, further observations be made, tending 
to confirm the opinion that vegetables are endowed 
with sensation, or to disprove it completely, the 
definition whL'.-h mentions the want of it, as the 
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distinguishing characteristic of plants, cannot be 
regarded as correct. 

M. Mirbel, in a late work, entitled, TraiU 
dAnatomie et de Physiologie V^gdtales, has given 
an opinion, which Sir J.E. Smith considers as con¬ 
clusive on this subject. He observes, “ that plants 
“ have the power of deriving nourishment from in- 
“ organic matter, which is not the case with ani- 
“ mals, who feed on animals and vegetables, and 
“ sometimes on both; but are never nourished on 
“ earths, salts, and airs. So that it should seem 
“ to be the office of vegetable life alone to trans- 
form dead matter into organized living bodies*.” 
Tliis remark is, certainly, exceedingly ingenious 
and plausible; but it contains an assumption 
which cannot be admitted to the extent required; 
for, if by inorganic matter is to be understood 
simple earths and salts, which do not form parts 
of decaying organized bodies, the observation is 
not just; nor can we allow that airs are taken in 
as food by plants. What soil can be found com- 


* “ C’est la facult6 qu’ont les plantes de se nourrir dc sub- 
stances inorganiques, faculte qui ne paroit pas exister dans 
“ les animaux: ils devorent dcs substances anitnales ou v ege- 
" tales, et quelquefois les unes et les autres; mais jamais, ce 
" me semble, ils ne se nourissent de terres, de sels, d’air et de 
“ gaz. Ainsi, les v6g6taux doivent, pour condition premiere 
“ de leur existence, transformer la matiero brute en matiere 
“ organis6e et vivante.”—Tome i. p. 19. 

*4 
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posed of simple earths devoid of animal and vege¬ 
table matter in which plants will grow ? And it 
is well known that the presence of a large quan¬ 
tity of salts, even of those kinds which, in small 
quantities, promote vegetation, is more likely to 
kill plants than to serve as nourishment to them. 
A plant, it is true, may be reared in pure water, 
or in pure powdered flints moistened with water; 
but in this case the water is the support of the 
vegetable; and we know that many animals, the 
Infusoria, for instance, are nourished and support¬ 
ed apparently in water alone. As this fluid is the 
universal solvent, whatever it contains in solution 
may be taken up by the vegetable vessels; and 
the experiments of Sir Humphrey Davy have 
proved that even distilled water may contain both 
saline and metallic impregnations : hence we can 
conceive from what source the alkalies, salts, me- 
tallic oxides, and earths, even silex, which are 
found in vegetables, have been derived; but that 
these are directly taken in as nourishment by 
plants is not more likely, than that lime, which 
forms so large a portion of the animal structure, 
is, in its uncombined state, the food of animals *. 

* It is rather surprising that Sir Humphrey Davy, in his 
late work on the Principles of Agriculture, adopts implicitly 
the opinion of Mirbel, that saline substances form part of the 
real food of plants; particularly as he adds, “ and supply that 
“ kind of matter which is analogous to bone in animals.” Now 
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Salts serve to stimulate plants, and, by exciting 
the action of their irritable fibres, promote their 
health and growth; part of them are taken up 
along with the soluble vegetable matter contained 
in the soil, and disposed of in the economy of the 
plant, either in the simple state in which they were 
absorbed, or forming new compounds, generally 
neutral salts; and this is regulated by the peculiar 
nature of the plant, independent of any properties 
of the soil in which it grows. The same effect is 
produced on animals, by the saline matters taken 
into their stomachs along with their food. Some 
of the lower animals, as earth-worms and other 
species of the vermes, feed on vegetable and animal 
matters which have undergone decomposition, and 
returned to that state in which they are generally 
found in soils. Vegetables, therefore, in common 
witli these animals, although certainly in a more 
striking manner, have the power of recombining 
and assimilating into organized bodies those ma¬ 
terials which the loss of vitality had allowed to be 
separated by the chemical affinities of their consti¬ 
tuents, or to be decomposed, but are incapable of 
transforming matter, which has never formed any 
part of organized bodies, into their own living 

we may ask the learned Professor, if phosphate of lime forms 
a direct part of the food of animals, in order that bone be pro¬ 
duced. 
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organized substance. If these observations be 
just, the remark of M. Mirbel cannot serve as the 
means of distinguishing animals from vegetables; 
or of forming a correct definition of a plant. 

The most satisfactory opinion I have met with 
on this subject is that supported by Dr. Alston, 
who was Professor of Botany at Edinburgh about 
fifty years since, and who appears to have received 
the idea from Boerhaave. He makes the distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of vegetables to consist in 
the want of an internal stomach, animals being 
nourished by their internal, and plants by their 
external surface. It is extremely difficult to find 
any thing like an exception to this opinion ; nor 
do we think that the proofs of it fail with respect 
even to the Polypus, whose construction is so 
simple, that it may be turned inside out like a 
glove, without disturbing its ordinary functions ♦. 
Polypi seize insects that come near them with 
feelers, which they spread out in the water, and 
convey them by this means to their mouths; and, 
as their internal cavity may be regarded as one 
entire stomach, the food is passed rapidly through 

* It may not, perhaps, be unnecessary to observe, that a 
Polypus is an aquatic animal, resembling in form the finger of 
a glove, and, in structure, appearing to be made of particles 
set in a gluey substance. Like those plants which can be slipped, 
ft Polypus may be cut into any number of pieces, and each di¬ 
vided portion become a new Polypus, a distinct animal. 
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every part of tlie animal, even to the extremities 
of tlie feelers, which are also hollow. It is thus 
bruised; the soluble parts are absorbed, and the 
remainder is thrown out by the mouth, which is 
also the anus of tlie Polypus. If a Polypus be 
turned inside out, that which was the external 
surface becomes now the stomach, and performs 
the functions of H, but still the food is taken 
within the animal; it is also taken at intervals 
only, and must remain within the animal some 
time to undergo the process of digestion, before any 
part of it can be absorbed by the lacteals and car¬ 
ried into the circulation ; a Polypus, therefore, 
cannot be said to be nourished in the same man¬ 
ner as vegetables are, which is by continued ab¬ 
sorption by the external surface. 

If, as I suppose, no exception can be found 
to this remark, the characteristic which it points 
out as distinguishing animals and vegetables is 
very striking, and may properly form the leading 
feature in the definition of a vegetable: “ A 
“ plant,” I would therefore say, “ is a living or- 
“ ganized body, which requires food and air for 
“ its support, grows, propagates its species, and 
“ dies; and differs from animals, in being nourish- 
“ ed by continued absorption by its external sur- 
“ face.” An objection to this definition has been 
anticipated by Mirbel, in combating the opinion 
of Aristotle and of Boerhaave, that plants are 

VOL.,. 
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animals turned outside in. “ II est natiuel,” says 
he, “ de soup^onner que tout vestige de canal in- 
“ testinal finit par disparaitre dans les animanx in- 
“ fusoires* ** .” But this is a mere conjecture; and 
there is no good reason for supposing that these 
animals have not an intestinal canal, although the 
smallness and transparency of their bodies prevent 
us from detecting it, even with the aid of glasses-j*. 

Having endeavoured to give yo-i a determinate 
idea of a vegetable, let us now take a general 
view of those functions which plants possess in 
common with other organized bodies, that is, with 
animals. 

When a plant is examined with care, its struc¬ 
ture is found, in many respects, to correspond with 
that of the animal body. It is composed of solid 
and fluid parts; the former comprehending fibres, 
which are endowed with elasticity and contrac¬ 
tility, and vessels in which the fluids move. The 
most perfect vegetables, however, difier from ani¬ 
mals in structure, in having no stomach, heart, 
brain, nor nerves; but all these organs are not 

* El^mens <Ie Physiologic v6g6tale, &c. t. i. p. IJ. 

f For practical purposes, as ^ir E. J. Smith observes, it is 
sufficient for the student to know that he may always decide 
whether he has found a plant or one of the lower orders of 

** animals, by the simple experiment of burning:” the odour of 
burning animal matter being so essentially dilFereiit from that of 
vegetable substances, as not to admit* of being mistaken. 
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found in every animal; for many of the lower 
classes of animated bodies want one or more of 
them. As is the case in animals, the organs with 
which plants are furnished are always of the same 
structure in every individual of the same species, 
when in a natural and healthy state; and these 
organs are also susceptible of the same impres¬ 
sions from external agents, the circumstances being 
in every respect equal, in every individual of the 
same species. Thus any number of seeds of the 
same kind of Lily will produce Lilies all resem¬ 
bling each other in form and structure; the same 
number of parts will be evolved, and the unfolding 
of them take place in the same manner. The dif¬ 
ferences of soil, of situation, and of culture may 
occasion varieties in colour and other unimportant 
particulars, but the specific characters remain in¬ 
variable. These facts are sufficient to prove that 
plants are endowed with life, or possess the same 
principle by which the existence of the organic 
structure, the growth, and the propagation of the 
species in animals are supported; but let us exa¬ 
mine a little more closely those functions of vege¬ 
tables which prove their vitality. Although vi¬ 
tality cannot properly be defined, yet we know it, 
when it is present in any object, by its eflFects, 
which are never displayed by unorganized matter; 
and therefore we are accustomed to define it by 
saying, it is “ that property of matter connected 

* E 2 



with ovgunhution, whh'h tiuiinula and pinuts 
“ possess in common, of continuing life. Both 
zuiiniBls and veg'etubics communiente it to Ihvii 
offspring. By viviparous animals it is communi- 
cated to the foetus long before its expulsion from 
the uterus; by the oviparous, to the punctum sa- 
liens, which is afterwards the chick, before the egg 
receives its shell; and by vegetables, to the em¬ 
bryo contained in the seed, long before this has 
obtained perfection in point of size, and is sepa¬ 
rated from the plant. In these instances the 
functions of the new beings either immediately 
commence, as is the case in the foetuses of vivi¬ 
parous animals; or they do not cominence till the 
necessary agents are present for evolving the proper 
organs, as yet unformed or imperfect, as happens 
in eggs and in seeds: but, in both cases, it conti¬ 
nues for a definite time only, and is then lost. 
During its continuance both animals and plants 
preserve their organization, and resist those che¬ 
mical attractions or affinities which subsist be¬ 
tween the different component parts of their bo¬ 
dies ; and which, immediately when life ceases, 
act; and, by dissolving the old combinations, pro¬ 
duce new ones, by the processes of putrefaction 
and fermentation, and render back their elements 
to the inorganic kingdom. We do not mean, how¬ 
ever, to assert that organized bodies do not admit 
of chemical combinations, during life; as it can¬ 
not he denied that more conlidicatcd and diversi- 



fi€cl combinations are the direct result of the living 
principle, than can be produced by the simple 
power of affinity when it operates on dead matter. 
The particular functions of vegetables that depend 
on vitality are the germination of seeds, the nou- 
rlshment and growth of the vegetating plant, its 
absorption, perspiration, and respiration, adapta¬ 
tion to climate, and resistance of cold during 
winter. , 

The seeds of plants, bke the eggs of animals, 
being endowed with vitality, many of them maybe 
kept for a very considerable time, even for a cen¬ 
tury of years; and yet, when they are placed under 
favourable circumstances, at a proper season, and 
in a situation where they can receive a sufficient 
supply of air, heat, and moisture, immediately 
begin to germinate and grow. If any thing tend 
to destroy this principle in the seed, instead of 
germinating, when placed in a situation favourable 
for germination, it rots; for, although the vitality 
which seeds thus possess does not depend on any 
external circumstances, yet, it may be destroyed by 
external causes. The time which it may remain 
latent is not the same in all seeds: some will not 
germinate unless they be put into the ground al¬ 
most immediately after they be gathered; whereas 
leguminous seeds may be kept for ages, and yet 
preserve their vegetative power. .The vitality of 
some seeds is indeed so permanent, that it pre- 
, R a 
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serves them for an indefinite period of time, when 
under certain circumstances; as when some of 
the mucous-coated seeds, mustard or linseed, for 
example, have been accidentally buried at a con¬ 
siderable depth, and are again, after many years, 
thrown upon dr near the surface of the ground. 
In this case, these seeds readily germinate, and 
become as vigorous plants as if they had been the 
produce of the foregoing year. It is owing to this 
circumstance, that often, when forests are cleared 
of the overshadowing trees, which had long pre¬ 
vented the vegetation" of any seeds in the ground 
below them ; or when buildings are razed, and the 
earth at their foundations turned up, plants sud¬ 
denly appear, different from any in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and even unknown by the oldest 
inhabitants of the spot. If a seed, however, be 
once exposed to the action of heat, air, and mois¬ 
ture, in a situation adapted for its growth, it ger¬ 
minates, and its vegetation cannot then be stopped 
without destroying its vitality, and the seed of 
course rots; the continued application of the same 
agents, which first called into action its powers of 
life, being absolutely necessary for its future ex¬ 
istence. 

the paits of a plant have been unfolded 
seed, its functions depend altogether on 
principle with which it is endowed. It 
i>om the soil its nourishment, digests and 
ates it into its proper substance, and depo- 
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sits in its body those secretions which render it 
useful to mankind for economical and medicinal 
purposes. The simple absorption of fluids by the 
roots of plants might, perhaps, be explained on 
mechanical principles; but the circulation, or, 
rather, progressive motion, of the sap, can only 
be accounted for on the supposition that plants 
are living beings. Various theories have been of¬ 
fered to account for the ascent of the sap in plants; 
but this is not the moment for criticising these dif¬ 
ferent opinions; it is only necessary to obseiwe, 
that the sap continues to rise during the life of the 
plant, and ceases when it dies; and that it ob¬ 
viously does not depend on capillary attraction, or 
any mechanical impetus independent of vitality. 
If a plant in a flower-pot be kept for some time 
perfectly dry, till vitality ceases, no supply of 
water can again be taken up by its vessels, how¬ 
ever favourable the temperature may be; for, in 
this case, the plant having been deprived of one 
essential agent, its vessels no longer act, and it 
dies. Did the ascent of the sap, however, depend 
on any other circumstance than the living action 
of the vessels (which, I trust, we shall afterwards 
be able to prove is not the case), it would only be 
necessary, in order to restore any decayed plant, 
to supply it with moisture in a proper tempera¬ 
ture. Dead plants imbibe fluids, it is true, but 
they are not nourished by them; and the moisture 
. B 4 
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only serves to hasten the process of decomposition. 
When a plant has attained the natural term of its 
life and dies, or when its death is occasioned by 
lightning or any other accident, the absorbing 
power of the roots and leaves is lost; and the sap, 
which is contained in the vessels, is evaporated and 
dissipated; which would not be the case did these 
functions not depend on vitality. 

To the living powers of vegetables we- must 
also revert to account for the changes of the sap 
into the solid components, and the peculiar juices 
of the plant. No mechanical principles can pro¬ 
duce these effects; they are opposed to the che¬ 
mical affinities which exist between the materials 
composing the substance of the plant: nor can 
they result from any cause, except from that prin¬ 
ciple which, whilst it is present, gives life and mo¬ 
tion to every being that is endowed with it; and, 
on being withdrawn, leaves the substance to the 
control of those laws that regulate the combina¬ 
tions of dead, inert, unorganized matter. It was 
the opinion of Linnaeus and of many othere, that, 
although the greatest variety of plants may grow 
at one time in the same field, yet that each of 
them selects and takes up from the soil those par¬ 
ticles of it only which are adapted to the peculiar 
nature of their secretions; or that the soil con¬ 
tained ready-formed all that is found in plants. 
But there is rio need of this supposition to explain 
the great variety of secretions of plants reared 
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in the same soil, if we admit that vegetables are 
living beings. Is it more wonderful that plants 
should elaborate the same nutriment into poisons 
and wholesome food, than that venom is secreted 
and lodged under the fangs of some species of 
serpents, whilst nothing of the kind is possess¬ 
ed by other reptiles that live on the same kind of 
food ? In order to disprove that no such selection 
takes place, it is only necessary to rear any num¬ 
ber of different plants in water alone: each plant, 
in growing, will assume the nature and possess 
the qualities of the species to which it belongs, 
whether that be poisonous or salutary: a proof 
that the qualities of the secretions of plants, like 
those of animals, are not dependent upon peculi¬ 
arities of soil, but on the action of the vital prin¬ 
ciple. 

Although every vegetable is a living being, yet 
all plants do not enjoy an equal share of vitality, 
nor are they all equally tenacious of life. Some 
plants die almost immediately, if they be deprived 
of moisture; whereas others, particulaidy some of 
the mosses, may be completely dried, and px'e- 
served in this state for a considerable time, even 
for years, and yet retain their vitality; so that the 
application of moisture will again make them re¬ 
sume their verdure and grow. 

On the presence of the principle of vitality de¬ 
pends the power of reproducing pa! ts that are de¬ 
stroyed. I'hus, if a tree be cut down, and the 
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root left in the earth, it will again shoot forth new 
steins, branches, and leaves; and if the bark of 
a plant be partially cut away, it will be reproduced. 
This power, however, is not possessed by every 
plant, nor is reproduction observed to take place 
in every part of any plant. All those plants which 
may be regarded as compound beings (as trees, 
for instance, each bud of which seems to possess 
a distinct life), may have parts cut from them, 
which, if stuck into the ground under favourable 
circumstances, will throw out roots and grow, 
and each piece become an entire plant, similar to 
that from which it was cut. In some plants, even 
the leaves possess such a degree of distinct vitality, 
that any portion of a leaf, pi-ovided it contain 
part of the margin, when stuck into the ground, 
throws out radicles and becomes an entire and 
perfect plant, resembling that from which it was 
taken. The Bryophyllum calydnum is an ex¬ 
ample of this fact. But those which are consi¬ 
dered as simple plants cannot be much mutilated 
without suffering. If the Cabbage, or head of a 
Palm, for example, be cut off, the plant soon dies; 
or if a Fir, or other resinous plant, be much prun¬ 
ed or cut down, no new shoots are produced; and 
if a leaf of any plant be once mutilated, it never 
again recovers that portion which it has lost. In 
this respect plants do not differ from animals. If 
a Polypus, and some kind of woitos, be cut in 

5 
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pieces, each paxt, as happens with the slips or 
cuttings of plants, becomes a perfect animal; and 
if part of a bone, or of a muscle, be taken away, 
it is reproduced by the vital powers of the animal; 
but the cutis, like the leaves of plants, when once 
destroyed, is never again restored. 

Plants absorb and transpire watery fluids by 
their surface. If a plant, or part of one, as the 
branch of a tree, be placed in a humid air, as long 
as either of them lives, it will absorb the moisture 
from the air by its surface, and augment in weight. 
On the contrary, in a dry air of an increased tem¬ 
perature, it transpires fluid in the form of invi¬ 
sible vapour, in the same manner as animals part 
with what is termed their insensible perspiration. 
The intention of this function of plants is evidently 
to throw off* the superabundant water, which is 
necessary for keeping the nutriment absorbed by 
the roots in a state of extreme solution; but 
which is no longer useful when the sap is about to 
be exposed to the action of the air in the leaf, and 
returned for the purposes of secretion and assimi¬ 
lation. The powers of absorption of the roots, 
therefore, must be regulated by the quantity of 
perspiration thrown off by the leaves and surface 
of the stems and branches; and Dr. Hales found 
by experiment that the quantity of transpired fluid 
was rather more than equal to the weight of the 
water imbibed by the roots. Plauts, hbwever, which 
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mals. It is sufficient, however, to protect them 
from the effects of frosts, that would otherwise 
freeze the sap contained in the vessels of many of 
them, and destroy their organization ; for, we find 
that plants live during frosts which freeze the 
deepest lakes; and dry up the moisture of every 
substance not endowed with vitality. It is never¬ 
theless true, that some plants may be even frozen 
during winter, and yet be so tenacious of life as 
to revive in the spring; but this extraordi- 
naiy circumstance is not peculiar to vegetable 
beings, as a caterpillar, for instance, may be frozen 
and yet live, after being thawed. The tender 
shoots that contain much moisture, and sickly 
branches, are however destroyed by severe frost: 
for the vitality in the latter case is not suffi¬ 
cient to preserve the innate heat; and in the 
former its power is not great enough to prevent the 
freezing of the superabundant moisture contained 
in the substance of the shoot; and as all fluids 
expand in the act of freezing, this effect tears 
asunder and destroys the delicate vegetable vessels. 
Nor can tender and sickly animals resist severe 
frost more than vegetables, but are immediately 
frost-bitten. When this happens, the part morti¬ 
fies ; and, although the vigour of the general habit 
be supported, yet, the frost-bitten part can never 
again be restored to its former state, but is sepa¬ 
rated as a dead slough from the neighbouring 
sound parts. The san e effe(^t is produced in a 
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plant; for, if the newly evolved leaves of a tree be 
attacked by severe frost, they also mortify, and 
drop from the sound twig. Vegetables resist heat 
also; for, a vine which is nailed on a wall will feel 
cool, when the wall can scarcely be touched on 
account of its heat: and fruits hanging in the sun 
remain cool, when a glass full of water placed in 
the same situation is quickly heated*. Mr. John 
Hunter found, by experiment, that while the 
thermometer stood under 56“ in the open air, the 
temperature of plants, tried by placing the bulb 
of the instrument within them, was alwa 3 rs above 
that degree, but under it when the weather was 
we.rm. Plants are, howevei*, very susceptible of 
the impressions of heat; and feel its effects, as an 
agent acting on their vital energy, even partially; 
so that one part of a plant may be leafless, and in 
a state of inaction or torpidity, whilst another part 
is clothed with foliage. If some of the branches 
of a vine, for example, which is growing on the 
outside of a hothouse, be taken into the house, 
these will be covered with leaves very early in 
spring, whilst those that are exposed to the 
weather remain naked, and in the same state as 
other plants, growing in the open air, in that season. 

* Mr. Forster, who sailed with Captain Cook, found tl>e 
ground near a volcano, in the island of Tanna, so hot as to raise 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer to 210°; and, at* the same time, 
this spot was covered with flowers. 
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V^egetables require different degrees of tempera¬ 
ture for the preservation of their vitality. The 
plant that flourishes under the ardent beams of a 
tropical sun, would quickly perish if exposed to 
the keen air of a northern latitude; while the 
Norwegian Fir, which raises its luxuriant head 
green amidst the waste of Arctic snows, would 
sicken, drop its leaves, and stand a lifeless trunk, 
if removed to the torrid zone. But living vege¬ 
tables, as well as animals, gradually accommodate 
themselves to change of climate ; although they 
retain their old habits for some time after their re¬ 
moval, and by slow degrees only are naturalized 
to new situations. Thus a fruit-tree, for instance, 
which has been reared in a hothouse, and after¬ 
wards planted in the open air, will, in the fol¬ 
lowing season, expand its buds at the same time 
that it used to do, and so expose them to inevi¬ 
table destruction ; but after a few seasons, the na¬ 
tural habit of its species will overcome the acquired 
one of the individual, and the buds will remain 
shut up till the genial warmth of the returning 
sun, in spring, swells and expands them into 
leaves*. This powei* of plants, which naturalizes 
them to different climates, has enabled human in- 

* Rice, which is a native of the torrid zone, has gradually 
travelled to Germany, where it is now cultivated; but Rice 
brought direct Trom the south of Italy will not vegetate in 
Germany. 
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du&try and ingenuity to ^ffiise |iioj» gei^taUy the 
productions of eve^ quai^r of the« globe over i^i 
sur&oe; for, had tbia not been tl^ case, the plants 
of every dimeate must have ahvap i^a^^ 
same as they were at the cieatimi of the n^ld. 

As the vital energy p( vegetables Is sapj^uted 
by the appUc^ion of external agents, pardcuhvdj, 
heat, the abstraction of Uiese in roust noses* 
sarily diminish the actii^ty of the vegetable l«aio- 
tions. This is the case in winter, during pdnc^ 
season, plants, like some, amtnals, remain in a 
torpid state; and, although they still live, yet the 
powers of vegetation are at a stand; and. even ia 
those that retmn their foliage and verdure, no vi- 
sibte^^ increase of their patts takes place. That thdr 
presm'vation during this period depends on fm in¬ 
herent living principle 4s obvious; for, wh^ the 
severity of the season is si^ient to overcome Its 
preservative power, no renewal of tluar.active #pp- 
tidns takes place at its termination: bi^lagfd^md, 
as soon as . the: animal creation begins to |^ t^ 
warmth of sprii^, the bods of trees swell, ani^|ro. 
trade their leaves, and the plant n^idly advances 
in growth; with the increasing warmth of the 
summer sua the flowers are expanded, mod the;6^ 
arrives at perfection; till, as it d^ines ip antnmn, 
the leaves fldl, and the state cl Kifiin 

resumed v|^ thc^cold of^^vdnter. 

Thus I have en^ppp^d to 
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tables, ill common with animals, possess vital 
energy, which distinguishes them from inert matter, 
and displays itself by its effects. If we wish to 
extend the inquiry beyond the examination of these 
effects, and demand w'hat vitality is ? we are forced 
to pause, and acknowledge the inefficacy of human 
means to unveil those mysteries which the Author 
of nature chooses to conceal. We^now that vi¬ 
tality is attached to organization ; but it does not 
depend on structure: it is not caloric, the cause of 
heat, although with this agent it lias the closest 
possible connexion : nor is it chemical affinity, for 
it resists in organized bodies those combinations 
which affinity produces among their components 
when vitality ceases. The flights of imagination 
fail us in forming any conjectures as to its nature; 
we search in vain for a solution of the question in 
the schools of Philosophy; reason avails us nothing; 
and we are forced to contemplate its effects in si¬ 
lent admiration, and to regard it as an impulse of 
the Divinity, .breathed upon the organized part 
of the creation, astonishing and incomprehen¬ 
sible. 

Another principle which vegetables possess in 
common with animals, and which depends on life, 
is irritability, or the susceptibility of being acted 
on by external stimulants, so as to produce a change 
in the parts^ or the relative situation of the parts 
of the body, which, without the impression thus 
communicated, would not have taken place. Those 
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agents which arc considered as natural stimulants 
to the animal body, as heat, light, air, and food, 
act also on the irritability of the vegetable; and 
their moderate application is absolutely necessary 
for the preservation of the life and health of a 
plant. When they are withdrawn the irritability 
accumulates, and the plant languishes; when they 
are applied in excess the vital powers are exhausted, 
and the plant also languishes; and if they be 
withdrawn, and then again applied suddenly, and 
in too great quantity, the plant dies, exactly in 
the samq manner as an animal who is killed by 
indulging in a full meal after having been nearly 
oarved. 

To bring forward examples in proof of the ex¬ 
istence of this principle in plants, in this stage of 
our inquiries, would be anticipating our future 
observations, nor could they be fully understood 
without.a knowledge of the structure of the dif¬ 
ferent organs in which it is more peculiarly dis¬ 
played; we shall, therefore, only observe generally, 
that to it must be referred all the motions of plants, 
both general and partial; except such as depend 
upon the agitation of tlie air, or winds, and other 
mechanical causes, and wliich, like exercise to an 
animal, are absolutely necessary for the preserva¬ 
tion of the health and vigour of the vegetable. I 
shall only now observe, that among the motions 
depending on irritability are those observed in some 
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leaves and flowers when touched; the turning of 
leaves to the light; the opening and closing of 
flowers at a certain hour of the day, or, as it has 
been termed, vigilise florum; and the sleep of 
plants*; each of which we shall minutely inves¬ 
tigate in its proper place. 

Plants, like animals, are destined to perform 
their functions for a limited period only; some live 
for one season, others twice that period: the 
Apple-tree flourishes through a century; and the 
Cedar is supposed to brave the tempests of a thou-, 
sand years: but the hand of Time soonej* or later 
presses upon all of them; and without the aid of 
external injuiy, their vegetative powers cease; 
and, sharing the fate of all organized beings, they 
submit to decomposition, and crumble into their 
primeval elements. 

* Darwin [Phtflologia^ sect. viii. 4) ascribes these circum- 
stailces to volition; an opinion wjiich I shall have an opportunity 
of combating in another place. 
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LECTURE III. 

fiENERAL COMPONENTS OP THE VEGETABLE 
STRUCTURE. 

Ip any number of lylauts of the most diversified 
forms and structure, be individually cut, or divided 
or torn asunder, each and all of them will be lound 
to consist of solid and fluid materials. A plant 
may therefore, as far as structure is concerned, be 
represented as a congeries of solids and fluids. 
Whilst, however, regarding it in this point of view, 
we must always bear in mind that both constituents 
are under the influence of the living principle; 
that the fluid parts, often differing widely in 
chemical properties, are not only retained within 
certain channels, and kept from mixing w’ith 
each other; but are moved progressively by a 
specific action of the .solids through the whole body 
of the plant; and altered in their characters so com¬ 
pletely, that the secretions which result have no 
affinity whatever to the fluids imbibed from the soil 
and the atmosphere from which they are formed; 
and that, as in the living animal body, waste and 
repair are constantly going on in Ihe vegetable 
system. 
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Under the solids are comprehended, i. The 
general solid components of the vegetable organi¬ 
zation ; viz. the membranous, the cellular, tht 
vascular and the glandular textures, the Ugnemis 
fibre, and the epidermis: ii. The organs necessary 
for the preservation of the individual;—the root, 
the trunk, the branch and the leaf with ihevt fulcra 
or appendages: iii. The organs requisite for the 
reproduction of the individual;—the flower and 
the/mi# with their appendages: and, iv. Organs 
which hold a kind of dubious character, being in a 
certain degree both conservative and reproductive; 
— bulbs, gems, and gongyli. 

Under the fluids are comprehended the sap and 
the proper juice; both of which may be regarded 
as general components. 

Let us endeavour to acquire an accurate idea 
of each of these parts, without adhering strictly 
to the order in which they have been enumerated. 

i. GENERAL SOLID COMPONENTS. 

The first of these, the Membranous textu7'e,\& an 
exquisitely thin, transparent, colourless, film-like 
membrane or pellicle, which is found in every in¬ 
dividual of the vegetable kingdom. Du Hamel, 
and some other authors, have asserted that it is 
composed of organic fibres, arranged parallel to 
each Other, dnd united by a glutinous substance; 
but, as Mirbcl has justly remarked, this is on® 
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of those opinions by which the mind is amused, 
when research is fruitless.” Indeed, the nicest 
microscopical examinations have not thrown any 
light on its structure; and we may safely aver that 
no appearances of organization have hitherto been 
detected in it. When placed under the microscope 
in a moist state, it* resembles the film of a soap- 
bubble* ; but, as it can be examined only as form¬ 
ing other textures, our observations must always be 
liable to error. It is that component of the vege¬ 
table structure, which constitutes its basis; or 
which, in, its lax state, forms the cellular and the 
glandular textures and the epidermis; a little con¬ 
densed, the vascular texture, and perhaps, still more 
consolidated, the ligneous fibre: consequently, it 
enters into the whole of the solid materials of the 
vegetable body. 

The Cellular texture is formed from the mem¬ 
branous. It presents, in the parts of a plant where 
it is not compressed, the appearance of hexagonal 
ceils, resembling those of a honeycomb. Grew, 
and some other botanical anatomists, had observed 
these cells, and believed they were little bags or 
utriculi lying contiguous to each other: he com¬ 
pares them Jo tlKj bubbles on the scum of ferment¬ 
ing liquor; but, although the comparison be correct 

• Mirbel asserts tliat it is “ d’unc upaisseur variable selon 
" la nature particuliert; lies cspcces cl Tags dc« individus." 
Siemens de Physiologic w'gclale, Paiiie 1'", p. 28. 

V 4 
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in some stages of the formation of the cellular 
texture, yet it is incorrect, as far as regards its 
fully organized state. Mirbel, who examined them 
with more attention, first pointed out their real 
nature. He discovei’ed that they are similar to 
the geometrical cells of a honeycomb, although 
sometimes of a longitudinal figure, and that 
the divisions of the membrane which forms 
them are common to contiguous 
cells (fig. a) ; that they communi¬ 
cate with each othc by means 
of pores and slits, about the three 
hundredth part of a line in diame¬ 
ter (fig. h)*; and that through these 
perforations the vegetable juices 
they contain are slowly transfused. 
The same author asserts also, that 
these pores are surrounded witli 
borders, “ petits bourrelets epais et 
calleux;” but this is doubtful. He 
describes the perforations as being few and scattered 
in the true hexagonal .cells; but numerous and 
arranged transversely in regular series, in the 
longitudinal-f-. The membrane itself is so thin, 
that, when examined through a microscope, with 

* It must be recollected that, in these representations and 
in all those of the vegetable internal structure which are to 
follow, the parts are very highly magnified. 

•f- Elemens de Pfnjs. vfget. Parlie 1"% p. 20., 
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the light obliquely thrown upon it, it appeare 
iridescent; but, as it has been already stated, 
its organization is too minute to be determined 
by any magnifying power with which we areac-^ 
quainted. When put into water it is very quickly 
reduced to a kind of mucilage. This solution, 
however, takes place only when the vitality df 
the part is extinct; for, the cells in the living 
plant are‘often turgid with aqueous fluids, and 
yet they retain their proper consistence and 
form. 

The cellular texture, in one form or another, 
enters into the composition of almost every vege- 
able organ. It is dry in some parts, but in other 
situations it receives and slowly transmits fluids ; 
and in it, principally, the various secretions of the 
plant are deposited. Thus, it is generally filled’with 
mucilaginous, resinous, oily, and saccharine juices; 
but sometimes the cells contain only air. In the 
bark of plants the cellular texture is found imme¬ 
diately under the cuticle, filled with a resinous juice, 
which is of a different colour in different species of 
plants, but most frequently green. In this situa¬ 
tion it is the scat of the colour of the bark, in the 
same manner as the rete mucosum, or, more pro¬ 
perly, the reticulated capillaiy membrane situated 
.under the human cuticle, is supposed to give the 
colour to the skin ; the reddish white in the Euro¬ 
pean, and the black in the African. The cells 
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are filled with the same green juice in leaves, which 
are composed of a layer of cellular substance 
placed betwixt two layers of cuticle. The medulla 
*<»r pith of plants is, also, composed of these cells, 
filled, in young and succulent plants and branches, 
adth water, or watery fluids; but in older plants, 
and in the trunks and branches-of trees, not succu¬ 
lent, they are generally empty. In the latter the 
shape and structure of the cells are most conspi¬ 
cuous, and easily obseiwed. Thus, if a transverse 
or longitudinal section of a twig of Spanish Broom, 
in the second year of the growth of the twig, be 
placed under the microscope, or. even a common 
lens, the pith of it displays in the most beautiful 
manner the hexagonal cells, the tmnsparent iride¬ 
scent appearance of the membrane forming their 
walls,and the situation of the communicating pores. 
It is well seen also by the aid of the microscope 
in the pith of many other plants. ITie petals of 
flowers are almost entirely composed of cellular 
texture, the cells of which are filled with juices 
fitted to refract and reflect the rays of light, so as 
to produce the brilliant and delicate tints with 
which the pencil of Nature has embellished these 
parts. In the same manner it enters into the com¬ 
position of the stamens, the stigma, and even the 
pollen or fecundating farina of the flower. The^ 
fleshy parts also of succulent roots, and of [uilpy 
fruits, iu'c formed of this cellular tc.xturc filled 
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with different juices accorjdiog to the nature of 
the roots and the fruit. 

When the cellular texture is compressed, the 
cells are found forming nearly parallelograms, as 
in the leaf-stalk of the Artichoke, in wlhich they 
have a somewhat tubular appearance; and, by the 
stretching of the membrane, the pores, which in 
the hexagonal cells are arranged without any 
order, are now very regulafly disposed. The celU 
are proportionally more abundant in herbaceous 
plants than in trees; and in the younger tlian in 
the older branches. Senebier asserts that the par¬ 
titions of the cells consist of a double membrane; 
but this is not capable of demonstration. 

Such is the nature and appearance of the cel¬ 
lular texture. There is every reason for believing 
that it enters as a component into almost every 
part of the vegetable structure; and anatomy con¬ 
firms the opinion as for as we have the means of 
ascertaining the fact. There are indeed some 
plants, as the Fuci and other marine vegetables, 
which appear to be altogether composed of cel¬ 
lular texture. 

The next of the solids enumerated is the 
Vd^cular iexture. It consists of hollow tubes 
of different forms and structure, which are 
capable, like the vessels of the animal frame, 
of conveying fluids. When a sftccuient stem 
is cut trajtisvcrsely, fluids are seen issuing from 
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different points; and, if the peculiar juices of the 
plant be of a milky or coloured nature, as in 
the Fig-tree or in any tiif the species of the genu-' 
Euphorbia, they are still more clearly perceived 
to issue from different points ; for instance, the 
wateiyor colourless from one set, and the milky 
or the coloured from another. This ciicurnstancc 
leads ns to conclude that the sap, or watery fluid 
imbibed from the soil, is carried in one set of 
vessels, and that the proper juices formed from the 
sap by the vital powers of the plant, are conveyed 
in another; or, that there arc contincthig and 7-c- 
tirming vessels : a fact which has been proved by 
experiment, and which we shall afterwards fully 
illustrate in speaking of the powers wliich move 
the fluids in the vegetable body. 

The minuteness of these vessels requires the aid 
of the microscope for their examination; and even 
by its assistance as they 'are not easily seen, owing 
to their coats being in many, cases transparent, and 
^the fluids contained in them colourless, we arc 
obliged, in order to render them more evident, 
to have recourse to coloured fluids, which are 
readily absorbed when the cut ends of twigs or 
branches are immersed in them; and the cdbrse 
of the vessels through the branch is tlms marked 
the colour. This mode of filling the vegetable 
vessels has been termed injecting, the intention 
of tUr fwocess being the same as that which is 
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aimed at by injecting coloured wax and mercury 
yito the animal vessels, when we wish to trace 
their course. The most eligible fluids for this 
purpose are decoctions of Brazil wood, and infu¬ 
sions of the skins of black grapes ; and the plants 
likely to yield the most satisfactory results to the 
beginner, are the Periploca Grcrca, and the Aris- 
tolochia Sipho*. The plant or twig to be injected 
should be cut with a very sharp knife, and its 
divided end immediately plact^d in the coloured in¬ 
fusion in a warm temperature: after a few hor "s the 
colour, in plants favourable for the experiment, nuay 
be traced into the leaves, the flow'crs, and even the 
fruit. This discovers the course of the conducting 
or adducent vessels; and when the operation is 
reversed, the twig being cut at ifs top, and in¬ 
verted iu the coloured fluid, we can trace that of 
the returning or abducent vessels. By placing 
transverse and longitudinal sections of twigs and 
parts of herbaceous plants thus treated under the 
microscope, we are able to ascertain the organiza¬ 
tion of the coats of the vegetable vessels. Some 
of the vessels, however, cannot be rendered more 
visible by this means, as they refuse to admit 
coloured fluids; and therefore any knowledge of 

c 

This species of Aristolochia is a native of the Alleghany 
mountains ; but it is now to be found in dvery botanical garden, 
and in most of the nursert’ gardens around London. 
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their structure can be obtained only by means of 
powerful microscopes. • 

Notwithstanding these facts, the existence of 
a vascular system in plants has been altogether 
doubted ; and the subject has given rise to much 
controversial discussion. I might amuse you by a 
detail of the opinions delivered on both sides of 
the question; but little would be gained by such 
a display; and it will be much more satisfactory 
to you, to direct yoqr attention to those facts only, 
which have been clearly demonstrated und which 
are generally admitted as correct. 

The Botanists to whom we are chiefly indebted 
for the information we possess relative to the vege¬ 
table vessels, are Mirbel and Mr. Knight. The 
former examined them by means of microscopes 
of great power, and developed their real structure; 
the latter made many experiments on them by 
means of coloured fluids, which have thrown the 
greatest light on the vegetable physiology. Let us, 
therefore, take these two celebrated Phytologists as 
our guides in thjs part of our inquiries. 

The Vascular ov tubular portion of the vege¬ 
table structure composes a kind of net-work, 
owing to the frequent communication or anasto¬ 
mosis of the vessels with one another,, which per¬ 
vades almost every part of the plant. The parti¬ 
cular vessels vary both in form and in the diameter 
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of their cain)ers. They are composed of the 
membranous texture, are firm, comparatively thick, 
and somewhat pellucid. Linnaeus, following Ges- 
ner, admitted the existence of three descriptions of 
vessels only, which he named from their supposed 
uses. The first he called vasa succosa, because they 
ciyried fluids; the second, utriculi, on account of 
their being receptacles for preserving the vegetable 
juices; anil the ♦^hird, tracheae, or air-vessels*. 
Willdenow'f'also arranges tliem according to their 
supposed uses, into, 1. air-vessels— vasa pneutna- 
tophora; 2, adducent vessels— v. adducentia; iJ. 
reducent vessels— v. reducentia; and, 4. lym¬ 
phatics— V. Ipmphatica: but every arrangement 
founded on the supposed functions of the vessels 
must be liable to objections. I think it preferable 
to adopt the arrangement of Mirbel, with some 
little variations, as it is constructed altogether on 
the forms of the vessels. He describes six diflerent 
kinds of vessels but the whole may be arranged 
under the three following genera; 


* “ Constant vegetabilia triplicibus rasis: 1. Vata succosa 
“ liqi^orem vehunt. 2. Utriculi alveolis succum conservant. S. 
“ Trachea: aerem attrahunt. ’ Philos, Botan. { 78. 
f "ViCie Principles of Botany, trans. ^ 236. 

J “1", Les vaisseaux en chapelet ou moniliformes; 2*, les 
“ vaisseaux poreux; 3®, les vaisseaux fendus ou fausses trach^s; 
“ 4”, les trach^es; .5*, les vaisseaux inixtet^ C, les vaisseaux 
“ propres." Elem, de Phys. vcget, p. 31. 
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1. Entire vessels. 

2. Perforated vessels. 

3.. Spiral vessels. 

1. The Entire vessels are, as their names im¬ 
port, simple tubes formed of imperforated mem¬ 
brane. They are cylindrical; and are generally 
in bundles, regularly disposed in the cel¬ 
lular part of the bark (fig. c). They are 
found in the young shoots of almost every 
kind of plant; and in the fasciculated 
state may be readily detected, and ex¬ 
amined by the aid of magnifying-glasses, 
in the leaf-stalk of the common Fern, in 
the Arrow-head, Sagittaria sagittifoVa^ 
and in the conjmon Hemp. In order to 
examine them individuallv, the bundles should l)e 
Steeped in spirit of turpentine for a few days, 
by which means the vessels can be easily detached 
from one another. 

These vessels are intended to convey the proper 
juices of the plant; and are generally found filled 
with oils, and resinous juices; consequently, they 
are more numerous in plants, the juices of which are 
of a thick resinous nature; and these drying/ilong 
with the condensed vessel in the bark, are the 
matters on which the medicinal virtues of barks 
in general depend. They are described by Mirbel 
under the ndme vaisseaux -propres *, and are di- 

* F.lt'mens df Phys. v(g, Patlif U", p. SI. 
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vided by liiin into two species—solitary and fasci- 
(nilated. Those which he terms solitary, however, 
are, in my opinion, improperly regarded as vessels, 
being merely oblong cells, simple receptacles of 
secreted juices. 

2. The Peui'orated vessels are cylindrical 
tubes, the sides of which are pierced with minute 
perforations variously distributed. T'hey may be 
divided, according to the character of the ^ 
perforations, into two specit^s ; a. Crihri- ^ 
Jhrm vessels, the perforations of which arc; 
simple jiores, arranged in parallel scries, 
transversely and (‘quidistant over the 
'..hole surface of tlie tubes (fig. d, e). 

Mirbel denominates them “ poreux.” He 
asserts that each perforation is surround¬ 
ed with an elevated border (bourrclet 
saillant), as represented in fig. e ; an 
appendage which I have nev'er been 
able to perceive; and observes, that they 
must not be regarded as continuous tul)es, 
as they often separate, join again, sometimes dis¬ 
appear altogether, and always terminate in cellular 
texture. 'I’hcy arc found in the substance of roots, 
in the formed wood of stems, branches, leaf-stalks 
and the centiul l ihs of leaves; and are most 
numerous in hard woods, as of the Oak and the 
Chestnut. Their pores arc so cxtrem'’ly small, 
that, in order to perceive them, a thin longitudinal 

VOL. I. G • 
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slice of the wood to be examined must be cut, and 
placed in a drop of pure water under a powerful 
microscope. It has not been accurately ascertained 
what kind of fluids is contained in these vessels. 

A modification of the perforated vessels, having 
the appearance of a string of beads 
(fig.y), is named by Mirbel vaisseaux 
en chapelet, beaded vessels. It con¬ 
sists, as it were, of united portions of a 
porous tube, narrowed at the extre¬ 
mities and divided from each other by 
perforated diaphragms. This variety 
of the perforated vessels is found fre¬ 
quently in roots, and at the going off 
of branches and the attachments of leaves, being, 
says Mirbel, “ intermediate between the large ves¬ 
sels of the stem and those of the branches ; and it 
is by their means,” continues he, “ that the sap 
passes from the one set of vessels into the other 
h. Annular vessels are so named from the per¬ 
forations being transverse and oblong, as if the 
tube were formed of rings, of the same 
S' diameter, placed one above another, and 
attached at some part of their edges, but 
not touching throughout the whole circum¬ 
ference. (Fig. g.) These vessels are in fact 
porous vessels, with oblong transverse pores, 
resembling in every respect, except in shape, 

• Elim, de Phyt. vfget, 1"* Partir, p.‘ 31. 
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the round pore.s of the la.st de.scribed vessels. 
They are also surrounded by a border 
(fig. h), and convey resinous and oily 
secretions. They are found in greatest 
number in the less compact woody parts 
of the plant. The centre of the majo¬ 
rity of the species belonging to the family 
of plants named Lycopodium contain a thick 
cylinder, which is chiefly composed of vessels of 
this kind. Ferns also ineIo.se many of them, in 
their woody threads ; and several other plants, 
particularly the Mne, the wood of which is soft 
and porous, contain them in great numbers. Mirbel 
denominates them les fausses traclif'cs; but as 
the analogy by which they are thus named is not 
just, I conceive we are more correct in calling 
them, from their structure, annular or ringed 

VESSELS. 

Each of these species of perforated vessels is 
occasionally seen forming different parts of the 
same tube; or one portion of it may present the 
cribriform characters, and another the annular. 

3. The next set of vessels, the spiral, has been 
known to Botanists since the time of Grew, who 
was the first that gave his attention to the ana¬ 
tomy of plants. They have been named vasa spi~ 
ralia, and jissurac spirales, from their appearance ; 
and trachecn from their resembling flic trachese of 
insects, and . from, an unfounded opinion that 

G 2 , 
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they were tlie vegetable organs of respiration*. 
They are the largest of the vegetable vessels; and 
in many plants their structure is visible to the 
naked eye. Thus, if a leaf, or a green twig of 
Dog-wood (Cornus sanguinea), or of Elder (Sam- 
bucus nigra), or the stem of any of the Lily 
tribe, or one of the fleshy scales of any bulb, 
as, for example, that of the Squill, be partially 
cut, then cautiously broken, and the divided 
portions carefully drawn asunder, the spiral vessels 
will be seen appearing like a screw, and their real 
structure become apparent. They are formed of 
a thread, turned in a spiral manner from right to 
left ; as if, to use an illustration of Dr. Thomson, 
a fine and slender (he should have added flat) 
wire were wrapped round a small cylinder 
of wood, so that the successive rings touch 
each other, and then the cylinder be with¬ 
drawn ; the form thus acquired by the wire 
will represent the spiral tubes (Fig. i.) 
The thread of which they are formed is 
elastic, opaque, silvery, shining, and flat; 
and in several plants, particularly the Ba¬ 
nana (Musa Paradisiaca), it is sufiiciently 
strong to suspend the inferior portion of the 
twig, or the leaf, if it be not very large; 
but there is no reason for believing, as 

* Such was the opinion of Grew, Malpighi, Hedwig, and 
Linnseus. , t ' 

•ft Thomson's Chemistry, 5th edit. vol. iv. p. 336. 
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Willdenow and others have asserted, that it is 
hollow, and forms a real vessel thus twisted in a 
spiral manner; or, that the larger hollow tube 
is an air-vessel, while the spirally twisted thread 
is a vessel earrying fluid. For, if we consider the 
smallness of the larger tube, and the flattened state 
of the thread of which it is formed, the impos¬ 
sibility of any fluid entering the smaller one, if it 
really existed as a vessel, may be easily conceived. 
According to Hedu ig’s observations, made with a 
microscope which magnified 290 time.s, he found 
that the apparent diameter of these air-vessels, as 
he supposes them to be, is one tenth of an inch; 
their real diameter must, therefore, be the 
290th part of the tenth of an inch, or the 2,900th 
part of an indi. What then, I 
would ask, must the diameter of the 
supposed spiral vessel be, and what 
fluid could be conducted through it ? 

The thread is sometimes double 
(fig. k ); and Mirbel asserts, that 
it is furnished with a glandular ^ 
border (fig. 1). 

These vessels are found in 
great numbers in monocotyledonous 
plants *, as in the centre of the ligneous threads, 

* These are plants, the seeds of which have one lobe only; 
the term monocotyledon being a compound of ^le Greek words 
H'Oni (monos), one, and iwniXuSwy (kotulcdon), hollow. 

. G a 
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which exist in the steins of Grasses, and in Palms. 
They are numerous also in most herbaceous plants; 
and particularly in aquatics of a lax texture. They 
are seldom detected in the root, and never in the 
bark; but are situated round the medulla of the 
young shoots of trees and shrubs; whence bundles 
of them are given off, and enter the middle rib of 
leaves, to be distributed through them under their 
upper surface. They have been detected, also, in 
the calyx, or flower-cup, and other parts of the 
flower; and Gaertner asserts that they are evident 
even in the seed-lobes. The spiral vessels, in their 
course, proceed talways in straight lines, without 
any deviation; whereas all the other vegetable 
vessels often take a curved direction. It is into 
these vessels that coloured injections most easily 
enter; and when an annual twig of the Fig is thus 
injected, they are seen in a transverse section of it, 
like red dots around the pith, placed within an 
external circle of the vessels, which contain the 
succus proprius, or milky juice of the plant. 

It cannot be afiirmed that the vaiieties of form, 
which we have pointed out in the vegetable 
vessels, is of the same importance as the differ¬ 
ence which exists in the structure of the arteries 
and veins of animals. There are, indeed, some 
plants in which three of the modifications of struc¬ 
ture, according to MirbeVs observation, are found 
in the same tube. In the Butomus iimbellatus, 
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Flowering Rush, says that author, “1 have seen 
long portions of vessels present, at intervals, the 
appearance of an unrolled trachea, a transversely 
cleft vessel, and a porous vessel.” 

Besides these vessels, Hedwig imagined there 
existed lymphatic, or absorbing vessels, opening 
upon the cuticle, and forming a circle round the 
exhaling pores: a doctrine, which has been adopted 
by Willdenow and others; but which Mirbel justly 
combats, alleging “ that the sides of the cells 
which terminate in the cuticle, and the fragments 
of which remain fixed to that pellicle when it is 
detached, have been mistaken #r lymphatic ves¬ 
sels by Hedwig 

Mirbel mentions another set of vessels, which 
he denominates little tubes ; but they may rather 
be regarded as tubular cells, than vessels, being 
closed at the extremities. They resemble, very 
much, stretched cellular substance, except th^t 
the membrane composing them is less transparent, 
and of a greater consistence. The solidity (rf 
plants depends very much on the quantity and 
density of these cells, which are filled with thick 
and coloured, or thin and colourless juices, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the plants in which they 
exist. 

Such is the vascular system of vegetables. 

* Eitnt. de Phys. vSgSt, !•" Partie, p. '<0. 

' . G 4 
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As we do not intend, at present, to enter into 
any account of the uses of the vessels we 
have described, we will only observe, that as 
all vegetables take up nourishment from the soil, 
and change it into juices different from each 
other, and which must be preserved from mingling 
together during the life of the plant, we might 
priori) suppose that plants must necessarily 
possess a vascular system : microscopic anatomy 
proves the fact, displays the numerous ramifica¬ 
tions, and general distribution of the vessels: ob¬ 
servation shows that their elongation increases the 
bulk and growth^ the plant, and that they per¬ 
form the most important functions in the vegetable 
system. I may here also remark, that whilst the 
tubes, or vessels, which have been described, are 
intended chiefly for the longitudinal progression of 
fluids, the lateral transmission of the vegetable 
juices is performed, perhaps solely, by organized 
pbres and slits, such as have been described in 
the perforated vessels, and in the sides of the 
cells. But the account of the manner in which 
this function is performed, must be postponed for 
our future consideration. 

The structure of the Glandular texture, as 
far as relates to the interior of the vegetable body, 
lis^ch more difficult of demonstration than that 
^or^ny of the general solid components which 
lliye been already noticed: but, when the im- 
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possibility of attaining an accurate knowledge of 
the glands of the animal body, which are large 
and visible to the naked eye, is considei-ed, it will 
not appear wonderful that our remarks on this 
part of our subject are drawn rather from analogy 
than from actual observation. Wlien, however, 
we reflect on the nature and diversity of the vege- 
■ table secretions, and that plants possessing the 
most opposite properties rise from the same soil, 
there appears to be no medium by which the 
absorbed aliment can be «o altered in its characters, 
except by that of a glandular system. I am 
willing to admit that the simplicity of the vegetable 
stmcture is astonishing; and that effects are pro¬ 
duced in plants, by means which are apparently 
very inadequate, when we regard them with a 
referenee to the animal economy: yet, still, when 
the eye glances over the number and variety of 
vegetable products, there is mueh reason for sup¬ 
posing, that the simple transfusion of fluids can 
scarcely be sufficient for the production of these 
changes. We know that the laws of chemical 
affinity, in the temperature in which they take 
place, are inadequate to the effect; and, besides, 
many of the changes produced, particularly those 
which fit the sap to be assimilated into the sub¬ 
stance of the plant itself, are directly contrary to 
the laws of chemical affinity, which operate in 
destroying these combinations, as soon as the vital 
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pnncip\e of the plant ceases to act. Although, 
therefore^ we cannot by dewonstrstion prove the 
existettceof internal glands in vegetable, yet we 
have the strongest analogical proof in favour of 
the supposition that they do exist. The pores and 
clefts of the cells and the vessels which have been 
described are surrounded by opaque regular 
borders; and even the flat thread which forms the ‘ 
spiral vessels is edged with a similar border. These 
bodies are regarded by M. Mirbel as glands; 
and he conceives the opinion receives weight fi‘om 
the circumstance of the mucilage^ which is changed 
into the organized tissue, being found always col¬ 
lected in greatest quantity around those vessels 
which are most studded with these opaque borders. 
This supposition is extremely probable, and is one 
of those which, if they cannot be confinned, 
cannot be positively denied. If, as we suppose, 
vegetable glands exist, they must necessarily enter 
as a general component into the structure of every 
plant. 

Besides the glands, the existence of which in 
the interior of the plant, if not demonstrable is 
too probable to admit of much doubt; there are 
also external bodies, which all Botanists have 
agreed in considering as glands, and which, in 
general, separate, as an excretion, some peculiar 
fluid *. Thus, honey, or a nectarious fluid, is 

* “ Glandula,” saya Linnaeus, “ est papilla humorem excer* 
nans.” Philosophia Botanica, § 84, 6. 
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secreted at the base of the petals or colpured 
floral envelopes, in the greater number of plants; 
on the stalks of others, a viscid substance is 
thrown out; and on some, little sharp bristles 
are planted, which are perforated, and through 
which a very acrid fluid is ejected into the wound 
which they make in the cuticles of animals. 
Examples of the first are to be found in almost 
all flowers; we observe the second in the species 
of the genus Silent, called Catch-fly, and in many 
other plants; and the bristles of the Stinging 
Nettle supply a well-known instance of the last. 

Of the structure of these glands, although 
they are external, yet very little is known; and 
microscopes of the greatest magnifying powers 
present them as masses of cellular substance only, 
with vessels passing on to their centre, without 
developing any other particular organization, 
which might lead to the formation of a theory 
explaining the mode in which they perform their 
functions. These, however, are, in some degree, 
obvious from their effects; and aflbrd more than 
probability to the idea that vegetables possess a 
glandular system. We shall have occasion to 
point out, and explain, the particular forms and 
functions of these external glands in different 
plants, when we come to examine the parts on which 
they are situated. ^ 

The Ligneous Jibre is a very minute, firm. 
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elastic, semi-opaque filament, which, by its cohesion 
with other filaments of the same kind, forms the 
proper fibres, or layers of longitudinal fibres, that 
constitute the grain or solid part of wood. It 
enters, also, into the composition of another set 
of layers, that traverse the longitudinal, named 
divergent. It is intended to giv.e support and 
firmness to the vegetable body, and hence is found 
in greater abundance in trees and other perennial 
plants; and according to the number of the ligneous 
fibres in each bundle of layers and the force of 
their cohesion, the wood of different trees possesses- 
a greater or less degree of hardness. But, 
although wood is found of various degrees of 
consistence, yet, as Count Rumford has suggested, 
it is probable that the ultimate fibre is the same 
in all plants*. 

WHtether the ligneous fibre be of original forma¬ 
tion similar to the muscular fibre of animals, or 
condensed membranous or cellular texture, or an 
obsolete obstructed vessel as Hedwig supposes, 
is yet undetermined. It is so intimately united 
with the cellular texture contmning the vegetable 
secretions, that it cannot be procured pure for 
examination, without the aid of chemical agents to 
separate these adjuncts. If a thin shaving of well- 
dried wood be first digested in boiling water, then 


* Nicholson’s Journal, vol, xxxiv. p. 319. 
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in alcohol, and lastly in ether, every thing soluble 
in it will be extracted by these liquids, and the 
insoluble part which remains be found to be com¬ 
posed of interlaced fibres, easily subdivided and 
having some degree of transparency: these are 
the ligneous fibres. They have neither taste nor 
odour, and remain unaltered by exposure to the 
atmosphere: but althougii insoluble in water, 
alcohol, or ether, tne fixed alkalies and mineral 
acids dissolve and decompose ligneous fibre. The 
relative quantity of this fibre in any plant may be 
pretty accurately ascertained, by exposing a given 
quantity of the wood to a moderate fire, in close 
vessels, for a number of hours sufficient to convert 
it into charcoal; for, as the wood only becomes 
charcoal and the other parts are dissipated, the 
proportional weight of the charcoal obtained shows 
the quantity of the ligneous fibre contained in the 
wood. By experiments of this kind, carefully per¬ 
formed on the wood of the Poplar, the Lime, the 
Fir, the Maple, the Elm and the Oak, Count 
Rumford ascertained that the quantity of ligneous 
fibre in each of these trees was equal to nearly 
nine twentieths of their wood in its natural 
state 

The Epidermis is that portion of the vege¬ 
table structure which is exterior to all^the others; 

* Gilbert's Annalen der Physich, xiv. p. 25; and Thomson's 
System of Chemistry, Sth edit. vol. iv. p. 186. 
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at least to those which retain their vitality in the 
vegetating state of the plant: or it is that part 
which is interposed between the living organs of 
the individual, and all extraneous substances. In 
this respect it resembles the cuticle of animals; 
but Botanists have been too fond of tracing this 
analogy, which has, not unfrequently, biassed 
their observations, and led to erroneous conclu¬ 
sions. It extends over the surface of every part 
of the plant; from that of the delicate petal of 
the flower, to that of the leaves, the branches, 
the stem, and the root; but, except in young 
stems and roots, it is not the exterior part of those 
organs of the plant; the coarse rugged surface 
of older roots and stems being exterior to the 
real epidermis. It is common to every kind of 
plant, nor can we conceive that any one can 
exist without it. Botanists, as I have already 
stated, are very fond of drawing an analogy be¬ 
tween the epidermis of plants, and the animal 
cuticle; and the resemblance, in many respects, 
is conceived to be closer than it really is; but 
there is, nevertheless, in some circumstances a 
very striking analogy. The vegetable epidermis 
may be separated from the parts which it covers, 
by raising it cautiously with a knife; but this 
is more easily effected by maceration and boil¬ 
ing. It is more readily separated from the cellu¬ 
lar substance it covers in the leaf, than in any 
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Other part of the plant; and for this purpose I 
would recommend to the student the leaf of any 
of the Lily tribe, before the stem shoots up; or of 
the Lettuce (Lactuca sativaj, or that of Sorrel 
(Rumex acetosa) ; but even in these, some of the 
cellular matter is always detached in separating 
it; and to this circumstance is perhaps to be at¬ 
tributed the variety of opinions which phytologists 
have advanced regarding its structure. 

The epidermis appears at first of a green co¬ 
lour on the young stems and branches of almost 
all plants; but it changes to different hues, ac¬ 
cording to the age of the part it covers. Accord¬ 
ing to Du Hamel, it is composed of fine, but 
tough fibres, which are interwoven together; and 
every where interspersed with pores, which per¬ 
mit the mouths of the absorbing, transpiratory 
and air vessels to open to the atmosphere. Com- 
paretti also describes it as composed of fibres, in¬ 
terwoven so as to form hexagonal meshes, the 
areas of which are filled up with opaque or dia¬ 
phanous vesicles, inflated as if extended with 
air or water, and having a small black point in the 
centre. Mr. Bauer, on the contrary, conceives 
the structure to be altogether cellular, and vary¬ 
ing in different plants*. My own observations 
lead me to adopt the opinion of the el(|er Saussure, 

* Tracts relative to Botany. Lond. 1805. 
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that the true epidermis is a fine, transparent, un¬ 
organized pellicle *. The pores, by which the in¬ 
sensible perspiration escapes, are so minute, that 
they are quite invisible, and with difficulty permit 
the passage of air through them. Thus, if an 
apple be put under the receiver of an air-pump, 
and the air withdrawn, the cuticle of the apple 
will be lacerated by the dilatation of the air con¬ 
tained in the pulp of the fruit. There are oblong 
pores also in the cuticle of herbaceous plants in 
particular, as was first observed by Decandolle, 
who named them cortical pores. The size of these 
is considerably greater than that of the former; 
and varies in different plants. 

The epidermis seems to be entirely destitute 
of longitudinal vessels. In herbaceous plants, 
and in young and succulent twigs, it is, with a 
few exceptions, colourless and transparent; the 
apparent colour being produced by that of the 
juices in the cellular substance immediately be¬ 
neath it, in the same manner as that of the hu¬ 
man cuticle is produced by the colour of the 
capiMary web which it covers, and which is filled 
with different coloured fluids in different races of 
men; white in the inhabitants of the temperate 
zones, and black, or brown, in those of the torrid 


* Ohs. sur rEcorce des Feuilks, 
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regions of the globe *. When the epidermis is 
applied very closely to tlie cellular layer below it, 
which is the case in herbaceous plants, and in the 
young twigs of trees and shrubs, the greater por¬ 
tion of the light is transmitted through the cuticle, 
and reflected from the cellular layer, and not from 
the substance of the cuticle; so that the colour of 
the herbaceous stem, or of the twig, is, in this 
case, that of the cellular layer, and not of the 
cuticle itself; yet in trees and slirubs, which an¬ 
nually renew the cuticle, as the Plane, the Birch, 
the Currant and many others, the epidermis, when 
it begins to peel off, becomes more opaque and 
does not transmit the light, but reflects it from its 
own surface. Thus the old cuticle of the Plane is 
dark coloured, while the new is of a light green 
hue ; the stem of the Birch, from which layers of 
epidermis are continually peeling oflT, is white, 
while the young branches are brown; and the old 
branches of the Currant are dark brown, while 
the young shoots are of a very light green hue. 
In some plants, instead of being thrown off in 

* “ On pent done concevoir le corps reticulaire comme 
“ un systeme capillaire g6n6ral, entourant I’organe cutane, et 
“ formant avec les papilles une couche interm6diaire au corion 
“ et d I’opiderme. Ce systeme ne contient, chez la plupart des 
“ hommes, que des fluides blancs. Chez les negres, ces fluides 
‘‘ sout noirs. Ils ont une teinte intermC'diaire Aez les nations 
“ faasanees.” liichat, Anaf, GSnerak, Sfc. tome 4™', p. 657. 
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plates, or in layers, the old cuticle is reduced into 
powder. 

Although the epidermis is not cast olF from 
all plants in this manner, yet, it is constantly 
renewed; and, where it remains, the old cuticle 
cracks as the diameter of the stem of the tree, or 
of the branch, increases; it is then gradually 
pushed outwards, and the accumulation of suc¬ 
cessive layers, in this manner, forms the rugged 
coats which characterize many trees, as the Elm 
and the Oak. This renewal of the epidermis in 
vegetables is similar to what takes place in ani¬ 
mals. The snake, for example, casts his skin an¬ 
nually, as do also the crab, the lobster, the spi¬ 
der and many other insects; and the cuticle of 
the human body often peels off, particularly after 
some diseases, as scarlet fever for instance, and 
on the application of acrid matters to the skin. 
In animals, however, when destroyed, it is again 
regenerated ; but in vegetables, this occurs on thd 
stems and branches of pei-ennial plants only; for 
on annual plants, and on the leaf and flower, it 
is not renewed after being destroyed. Tlie ve¬ 
getable epidermis is capable of extension; but 
this is less considerable than has been supposed; 
and as there is a constant renewal, there must be 
a proportional increase or growth of its parts, so 
that it is not simply extended to enable it to cover 


.3 
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a greater portion of surface; but new cuticle is 
added to produce this effect. 

The use of the epidermis is to keep the parts 
beneatii it together; and to regulate the perspira¬ 
tion and absorption of the plant. It is calculated 
also to defend the parts it covers from humidity; 
for which purpose, it is covered with a waxy secre¬ 
tion. The powers of the cuticle in regulating these 
functions is fixed according to the nature of the 
plant. In succulent plants, which require much 
moisture to be retained in their leaves, the cuticle 
is so constructed as to assist absorption, but rather 
to prevent transpiration. Tims, if a leaf of the Aloe 
be cut off, it will remain a very long time, even 
when exposed to the sun’s rays, before it shrivels; 
but, if in this state it be exposed to damp air, or 
thrown into water, the absorption is so rapid that 
it will regain its original plumpness and size in a 
few hours. A fine proof of that overruling Wisdom 
whieh fits every thing for the fulfilment of the 
purposes of its creation: for, in this instance, 
the Aloe being a native of a dry arid soil, and a 
warm climate, it could not long exist if the per¬ 
spiration from the surfaces of its leaves were con¬ 
siderable, but on the contrary it draws a great deal 
of moisture from the atmosphere by absorption. 
Another use of the epidermis is to prevent the 
destruction of the parts it covers: for, as it is ,in 
the vessels of the inner bark, as I will afterwards 

H 2 
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demonstrate, that the greatest activity, irritability, 
and degree of vital energy reside, if that part be 
wounded to any considerable extent, so that the 
external air gets access to it, exfoliation, and the 
death of the part, and sometiines tliat of the whole 
plant, follow; the cuticle forming, as Sir J. E. 
Smith elegantly expresses it, “ a ft tie, but essential 
“ barrier between life and dcstnietion*.” 

Mirbel'l' combats the idea of the ejiidcrmis 
being a distinct organ, and supposes it to be the 
external layer of the cellular membrane con¬ 
densed, and altered by exposure to the air and 
light. But although I admit that tlie cuticle be 
nearly the same as the parietes of the celiuhir tissue 
which it covers, yet, it is nevertheless a distinet 
organ. The simple exposure of the cellular mem¬ 
brane will not form epidermis; but, on the contrary, 
M'hen the cellular substance is exposed, it is more 
apt to exfoliate; and when the wound becomes 
healthy, it is then only that cuticle is reproduced. 
During this process the new epidermis proceeds 
from the sides of the wound, gradually extending 
over it, in the same manner as in a wound of the 
human body. The very close connexion of the 
epidermis and the cellular substance can be no 
argument against our opinion; for, although the 

* Introduction to phi/siological and systematical Botany, 
2d edit. p. 18. 

f ElSmens de Pkys. veget. 1"* Tartie, p. 35. 
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flakes of epidermis which are cast off annually 
by the Plane tree, and some other trees, consist 
of cellular substance also, yet, the cuticle is already 
formed under the flakes before they fall, .ud 
therefore it cannot be in these cases produced by 
the action of the air, and light. On examination 
of these flakes, the epidermis appears to be dis¬ 
tinct from the plate of cellular substance which 
separates with it. Mirbcl himself, indeed, is 
obliged to modify his objection, and adds, But, 
although the epidermis (»f vegetables does not 
resemble that of animals, and is certainl- the 
external part of the cellular substance, yet, it is 
no less true that secondary causes modify its 
nature, and it consequently becomes an organ 
the functions of which are vciy distinct and im¬ 
portant*. Such a concession is all that can be 
demanded. That the human cuticle is a distinct 
organ has never been denied, and yet we know 
that it is eipially without vessels and nerves. On 
the same principle, therefoi’e, the vegetable epider¬ 
mis must be admitted to be a distinct organ ; and 

* “ Mais, (juoiqiie Tepiderrae des v6getaux nc rcssemble 
“ pas ii celui dcs animaux, ct qu’il soil forme certainement par 
“ Ja partie exterieurc du tissu celJulairc, il n’est pas moins vrai 
“ que des causes socondaires modifient sa nature, ct qu’il 
“ devient par le fait un organe dont les fonctions sent tres- 
“ distinctes et trds-iinportantcs.” PhtfsioloBiie vescialc, vol. i. 
p. 8U. 

U 3 
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the modifications of it in different plants are more 
numerous than among animals. The illustration 
of these varieties must be deferred, till we come 
to consider the structure of the bark, of which 
the epidermis is usually considered a layer. 

Such are the principal solid components of the 
vegetable body. Other solid matters certainly 
enter into the structure of some plants; but, as 
those are not common to the vegetable I’ace, they 
cannot be classed amongst the general compo¬ 
nents. Perhaps, also, all the parts which have 
been examined may be resolved Intc modifications 
of the membranous and cellular textures, which 
might consequently be regarded as the only real 
solid vegetable components; but, although we 
allow that the vessels, ligneous fibre, glands, and 
epidermis most probably are composed of mem¬ 
branous, or cellular texture, differently modified, 
yet, as each of these parts possesses very distinct 
functions, such a refinement would only throw 
obstacles in our way towards the attainment of 
truth; I have, therefore, considered it preferable 
regard them ^s distinct components. 
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Vegetables, by their vital energy, increase in 
bulk, and augment the quantity of solid matter 
they contain, consequently the principles of the 
solids must be contained in the particular fluids 
which they select and imbibe from the soil; but 
in what manner the fluids are changed into solids, 
and whether any of the solid matters be taken up 
ready formed, or whether they result from a trans¬ 
formation effected solely by the action of the 
vegetable vessels; are subjects of consideration 
upon which, in the present stage of our inquiries, 
it would be premature to enter. These fluids, 
however, after being absorbed by the roots, enter 
into and All the cells and ^ssels of the plant, 
and form a very considerable portion of the bulk 
of the vegetable body. As soon as they enter the 
plant, they constitute its sap, or common juice, 
to the nature of which, as it is one of the general 
components of vegetables, we must now direct 
our attention. 

Were we about to examine the moving powers 
by which the fluids selected from the soil, and 
absorbed by the roots of plants, are carried for¬ 
ward through the vessels, we would demonstrate 
that although these moving powers operate at all 
times during the life of the vegetable, yet, that 

H 4 . 
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their action is most energetic in spring and at 
midsummer, at which periods, therefore, a much 
greater quantity of fluid is found in the vegetable 
vessels. As, however, the simple examination of 
the sap itself is our present object, it is sufficient 
to state the fact; and to know that, at these sea¬ 
sons, when an incision is made through the bark 
and part of the wood of most kinds of trees, or a 
hole is bored in the trnnk, a fluid exudes in con¬ 
siderable quantity. This is the sap, or common 
juice. It is in the same situation, for the purposes 
of the plants, as the chyle of animals is, while it 
is yet in the thoracic duct, and before it is mingled 
with the blood, and exposed in the lungs to be 
fitted for the purposes of the animal. Neither is 
in a proper state for yielding the various secretions, 
and adding, by the process of assimilation, to the 
growth of the plant, or of the animal; but the 
analogy goes no farther. In the animal, the di¬ 
gestive powers of the stomach and the action of 
the mesenteric glands so change the food taken 
into it, that no chemical analysis of the chyle 
produced from it could lead to an accurate know¬ 
ledge of the kind of food, which bad been em¬ 
ployed by the animal; but, in plants, the food is 
already prepared in the ground before it is ab¬ 
sorbed by the roots, and, therefore, were it pos¬ 
sible to obtain the. sap from the vessels veiy near 
to the extremities of the roots, we should be en- 
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abled to discover, with a considerable degree of 
accuracy, the real food of plants This, how¬ 
ever, cannot be accomplished ; and as the sap, in 
its progress, dissolves some ready-formed 
table matter, which had been deposited at the end 
of the former autumn, in the upper part of the 
root and at the base of the stem, its original pro¬ 
perties are thus altered ; and the farther the part, 
which is bored itf order to procure the sap, is 
from the root, the more vegetable matter this 
fluid is found to contain. This fact was first no¬ 
ticed by Mr. Knight, who ascertained that, owing 
to this deposition, the wood of the stem, and the 
large branches of trees, have a greater specific 
gravity, and contain more soluble extractive mat¬ 
ter when cut down in winter, than in spring, or 
early in summer: on this account, although there 
is reason for believing that the food of almost all 
vegetables is the same, yet, the sap, i« the state in 
which we can obtain it, differs in different species 
of plants ; and, therefore, no just idea can be 
formed of its nature from the most accurate 
analysis of it, when procured from any single 
plant. Were it possible, however, to obtain the 

* It has been supposed that the roots of plants absorb, in¬ 
discriminately, all the soluble matter contained in the soil on 
which they grow; but were this the fact, many more sub¬ 
stances would be found in "the vegetable body, than have yet 
been discovered in it, * 
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sap comidetely free from the peculiar juice of the 
plaaly it would be veiy probably found nearly tlie 
same in all plants. From an examination of it, 
such as it‘ can be obtained, we are enabled to 
draw some general conclusions; and by comparing 
the analysis of the sap of many different plants 
together, we discover those components which are 
most frequently present, and consequently form an 
opinion, approximating to the truth, of the real 
nature of the sap. 

When a tree is wounded, in the manner we 
have described, in the spring, it is said to bleed; 
and if the wound be considerable, and in the 
principal stem, the tree being thus drained of its 
fluid, soon dies *. Any quantity of sap may be 
collected by this mode of wounding trees, and the 

•When we reflect how early this fact must have been 
known, it is rei^arkable that so little progress has been made 
in developing the power by which the sap is carried forward 
through the plants. The rudest nations are acquainted with 
the fact that trees bleed when wounded; and from a know* 
ledge of its consequences, the Asiatic nations, in their wars, 
commit the greatest injuries which their opponents can suffer. 
The Palms in Asia being as necessary for supplying the ordi* 
nary food of the natives, as grain is in Europe; when an 
hostile army enters the territory of an enemy, they cut 
notches with hatchets in all the Palms which they meet with; 
which occasions the sap, and the other juices of the plants to 
run out; and the Palms either die.altogether, or are rendered 
abortive for tliatoeason. 
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less progress vegetation has made, it is obtained 
in a purer state. It should, therefore, be drawn 
very early in the spring, before the leaves expand, 
and as near to the root of the plant as it can er ily 
be obtained, if we wish to examine its chemical 
properties. . 

When the sap is thus drawn from a tree, it 
usually appears nearly as colourless and limpid 
as water, has scarcely any taste and no particular 
odour. A phial containing a certain quantity of 
sap weighs heavier than the same phial, contain¬ 
ing an equal portion of distilled water; so that the 
specific gravity of sap is greater than that of 
water. If it be kept for some time in a warm 
place, it undergoes sometimes the acetous, at 
other times the vinous, and in some instances even 
the putrefactive fermentation. These diflferences 
would indicate a great disparity in the compo¬ 
nents of the sap of different vegetables; but there 
is every reason for thinking that they depend more 
on the admixture of the proper juices, wliiclj, as I 
have already stated, are always more or less mixed 
with the sap, as we can obtain it; and it is probable, 
that the sap of different plants differs more in the 
proportional quantity of these juices mixed with it, 
than in the nature of its components. The rapid 
vinous fermentation of some kinds of sap is taken 
advantage of in warm climates for economical 
puiposes. From the top of the Cocoa-nut tree 
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the natives of India extract the sap, mixed un¬ 
doubtedly with the proper juice, by making an 
incision with a sharp knife overnight, and suspend¬ 
ing under it a vessel to receive the fluid as it 
exudes. This liquor, next morning before the 
sun is hot, is a pleasant, mild, cooling beverage; 
but before evening, it ferments and becomes pow¬ 
erfully intoxicating. In Ceylon, arrack is distilled 
from this fluid, which is named toddy; and it, 
also, yields a coarse black sugar, called jaggery. 
As, however, in tliis case the sap is combined with 
the proper juice of the tree, the extraurd; nary effects 
of the rapid fermentation must, in a great degree, 
be ascribed to it. It is to the sjune cause also, 
as I before noticed, that we must ascribe the dif¬ 
ference in different saps, particularly the saccha¬ 
rine and acid qualities, which they sometimes pre¬ 
sent even when newly drawn. Thus we are told 
that sugar is extracted in the proportion of ten 
pounds from every two hundred of the sap of the 
Acer succharinum, Sugar Maple. But the sap is so 
mixed M’ith the peculiar secreted juices of the plant, 
when it is drawn from the tree for this purpose, 
that it can scarcely be considered as yielding the 
sugar. According to the observfitions of Mr. 
Knight, Sap always contains a considerable por¬ 
tion of air. It, also, differs in its specific gravity 
according to the distance from the root at which 
it is taken, \hc gravity increasing in tlie direct 
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ratio of the distance, which appears in some degree 
to arise from the solution of deposited matter in 
its progress, but, perliaps, more from the transpi¬ 
ration of the plant throwing off a large proportion 
of the watery part of the matter taken up from 
the soil. Such arc the sensible qualities of sap; 
its chemioal properties and composition are dis¬ 
covered by tests and analysis by heat. I shall fir^ 
mention some experiments I made on the sap of 
the Vine, and then detail the results of those made 
on some other saps by Vauquelin a eeleb'‘ated 
chemist of the French school. 

On the eighth of April, when the thermometer 
was at 08'’, and a few leaves of the Vine, which 
was the subject of experiment, had already ex¬ 
panded, I cut off the extremity of the lowest 
of the branches, and introduced the cut end of 
the part which remained fixed to the Vine, into a 
six ounce Apothecaries’ phial. On the following 
morning, about three ounces of a clear, limpid, 
colourless fluid, like wateu, was found in it. It 
had no perceptible taste, except a slight mucila¬ 
ginous feeling on the tongue; no odour; and 
weighed rather heavier than distilled water. On 
pouring a little of the Tincture of Litmus into it, 
it was veiy slightly reddened, thereby indicating 
the presence of an acid *. The oxalic acid almost 

* Dr. Prout, who examined the sap of the Vine, found that 
the specimen which he procured did not differ in specific gravity 
from pure water; nor did it alter Litmus paper. • 
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immediately rendered it milky, and threw down a 
white precipitate. The acetate of barytes threw 
down a white flocculent precipitate; and by acetate 
of lead (Goulard’s extract), a white curdy preci¬ 
pitate was also produced. No change was effected 
on it by the solution of ammonia, nor by that of 
gelatin; nor was any dark hue communicated by 
the sulphate of iron. The addition of alcohol to 
this sap threw down a light flocculent precipitate, 
of a mucous nature. The sulphuric acid added to 
it, occasioned a slight effervescence, and evolved 
the odour of acetous acid. Tlie conclusions which 
may be drawn from these appeamnces is, that this 
specimen of the sap of the Vine contained acetate of 
potash with perhaps an excess of acid; carbonate of 
lime, vegetable mucilage, some albuminous matter 
and water. As no effect was produced by the addi¬ 
tions of the sulphate of iron and the solution of 
gelatin, we conclude that it contained neither tannin 
nor gallic acid, and therefore possessed no astrin¬ 
gent property : a proof that the sap which wc tried 
was pretty pure, for some of the secreted fluids of 
the Vine are both very acid, and considerably 
astringent. The small quantity of sap which was 
obtained, owing to the rather advanced state of the 
season, for such an experiment, prevented the pro¬ 
portions of the different ingredients from being 
ascertained. ‘ 

M. Vauquelin, as I have already, mentioned, 
made the most interesting experiments, which have. 
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yet, been attempted on sap.* As he does not, how¬ 
ever, mention the state of the trees, from which the 
sap for his experiments was taken, the result of the 
analyses affords some reason for believing, that the 
sap was not in the purest state. He examineil the 
sap of the Elm, Ulrnus campestris, collected to¬ 
wards the end of April, the beginning of May, and 
the end of May. The result of the first analysis 
was, that 1039 parts of this sap consisted of 
1027’904 of water and volatile matter, 9*240 of 
acetate of potash, 1*060 of vegetable matter, and 
0*796 carbonate of lime. The second analysis of the 
sap collected at the beginning of May afforded a 
greater proportion of vegetable matter, less acetate 
of potash, and also less carbonate of lime: and 
in the third analysis of that collected at the end 
of. May, the quantity of the acetate of potash was 
still more diminished, and also that of the carbonate 
of lime *. In all he found slight traces of sulphate 
and of muriate of potash. From two different ana¬ 
lyses of the sap of the Beech, Fagus sylvatica, 
procured also at different periods of the same 
season, he obtained water, acetate of lime, free 
acetic acid, gallic acid, and tannin, with some 
vegetable extractive and mucous matter-f-. In the 
same manner he examined the sap of the Common 
Hornbeam, Carpinus sylvestris., collected in March 
and April, and found in it, acetate of potash, 

* Annales de Chitnie, t. xxxi. p. 31. 

j- Ibid. p. 36. 
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acetate of lime, sugar, mucilage, vegetable ex¬ 
tract, and water. la the sap of the Common 
Birch, Betula alba, he found acetate of lime, 
acetate of potash, acetate of alumina, sugar, vege¬ 
table extract, and water. In all the specimens thus 
analysed’ the quantity of vegetable matter was 
found to be greater in the sap drawn late in the 
season, than in that collected at an earlier period 
of it. 

If we are to consider these results of Vauque- 
lin’s experiments as pointing out the real composi¬ 
tion of sap, we can gain no information from his 
labours; as from the i-esults of tlicm we should 
suppose that every different kind of tree must 
have sap of a description peculiar to itself, which, 
both the analogy of the animal kingdom, and the 
knowledge we have of the nature of soils, inform 
us cannot be the case. It is probable that the 
water, the acetate of potash, and the carbonate of 
lime, are taken up from the soil, and enter as general 
constituents into the composition of sap; but the 
mucilage, the sugar, the extractive, the gallic acid, 
the tannin, &c. are undoubtedly produced by the 
vegetable system itself, and must, therefore, vary 
in different plants. As we shall afterwards find 
that all the productions of the vegetable system 
can be resolved into-carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen; 
each production differing in its composition from 
another in the proportion only of its components; 
k is* easy to comprehend that, as from the water 
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the hydrogen and oxygen maybe obtained, and the 
carbon from the acetate of potash and carbonate 
of lime; Vauquelin was authorized in concluding 
that the acetate and carbonate, which are found in 
a diminished quantity in sap drawn at an advanced 
season, may be decomposed by the vital action of 
the growing plant, and the carbon they yield with 
the hydrogen and oxygen go to form the vegetable 
matter. But although the acetates are found in 
soils, yet they are not in any considei'able quantity, 
nor suflScient to supply all the carbon wanted for 
the puiposes of plants; it is, therefore, probable 
that if sap could be examined in its purest state, 
it would be found to consist of water, holding car¬ 
bonaceous matter in solution, acetate of potash, 
carbonate of lime, and now and then some siliceous 
and aluminous particles, suspended in the so¬ 
lution, and of sufficient minuteness to enter the 
mouth of the absorbents of the root. It is pro¬ 
bable, also, that there is little difference in the 
pure sap of all plants; but as the first changes 
take place undoubtedly in the roots, and the modi¬ 
fying power of these parts must be different in 
different kinds of plants, the changes which occa¬ 
sion the varieties of the sap, are sooner produced 
in some plants than in others. On these differences 
of the ascending fluid, however, the secretions 
certmnly do not depend; for, if that were the case, 
the grafted brpnch would not bear fruit and leaves, 
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and have secretions deposited in its cells similar to 
those of the parent, but to those of the stock. We 
know, however, that this is not the case; for, if the 
branch of a Pear-tree be engrafted on an Apple-tree, 
the Pear branch will produce leaves, flowers, and 
fruit, and have the new wood formed on it exactly 
the same as the Pear-tree from which it was cut, 
although the first modifications of the nutriment 
imbibed by the roots of the Apple stock are dif¬ 
ferent from those of the parent Pear: but as soon 
as it arrives at the secreting organs of the Pear 
branch the alterations it undergoes are exactly the 
same as if the branch had remained attached to its 
parent stem; and consequently the wood, leaves, 
flowers and fruit, will have the characteristics of 
its original. 

The modifications which take place in the roots 
of plants, throw considerable obstacles in the way 
of obtaining a perfect knowledge of this part of 
the vegetable economy; for, to obtain such a 
knowledge of the nature of sap would require an 
examination of that fluid in a greater number of 
different species of plants, than the opportunities, 
and the period of any life, permit. All that we 
can aim at, therefore, in the present state of 
our knowledge, is the formation of a probable 
hypothesis, rather than the attainment of truth 
deduced firdm certain experiments. In this mode 
of viewing the subject, we may regard the sap 
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of plants as consisting of water which is its prin¬ 
cipal component, carbonaceous matter^ acetate of 
potash, divA carbonate of lime* i which ingredients 
are decomposed by the vital powers of plants, and 
new combinations of their constituents produced 
by the same powers, so as to foi’m the different 
parts of which a plant consists. The large portion 
of vegetable matter contained in the first sap, as 
we have already noticed, must have been previ¬ 
ously deposited in the cells of the root, and taken 
up by the water of the sap in its progress upwards: 
and air which is also found in sap, as Mr. Knight 
has demonstrated, is either the produce of vege¬ 
tation, or is taken in by the roots dissolved in the 
water of the soil-f-. 

Such is the nature of the sap. In spring and at 
midsummer it forms a large portion of the vegetable 
body; and is carried forwards through the vessels, 
with an impetus sufficient to raise it to the summits 
of the highest trees, until arri^dng at the leaves, in 

* The enumeration of these ingredients as the general com¬ 
ponents of sap, cannot be objected to because many other 
saline and earthy matters are occasionaUy found in sap ; those 
depending altogether on local circumstances affecting the soil. 

f Sir H. Davy, in his Lectures on Agriculture, has adopted 
the opinion of Feburier, that the sap is found in two states; one 
kind in the vessels of the alburnum, containing chiefly saccha¬ 
rine matter, mucus and albuminous matter, and another in the 
bark, containing tannin and extract; but I ani not inclined to 
regard any juice found in the bark as ascending sap; and, there¬ 
fore, cannot subscribe to this opinion. 

i 2 
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which it is exposed to the action of the air, and 
light, the great quantity of water it contains be¬ 
comes no longer necessary, and is thrown off by 
perspiration; whilst the succus proprim, or pecu¬ 
liar juice of the plant, from which all its secretions 
are formed, is produced by the changes resulting 
chiefly from this exposure. We have, therefore, 
next to proceed to examine the nature of this pe¬ 
culiar juice, as one of the general components of 
plants. 

GENERAL FLUID COMPONENTS—THE PROPER JUICE. 

I should be anticipating the inquiries we have 
to make into the physiology of leaves, were I now 
to attempt to explain to you how the sap is con¬ 
veyed into these organs, to be exposed to the action 
of light and air; or, by what means those changes 
are effected in them, by which it is converted into 
the proper juice, succus proprius: at present we 
have to examine this fluid merely as a general 
component. It is, however, necessary to remark, 
that although we may admit with Malpighi that 
the proper juice is to the vegetable system, what 
the blood is to the animal, yet, the functions by 
which it is prepared from the sap must be modified 
in different kinds of plants, since it exhibits some 
peculiar characteristics in each kind. 

When a plant is cut through transversely, the 
proper juice is seen issuing from both divided sur- 
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faces, but in greatest quantity from the open ori¬ 
fices of the divided vessels in the part farthest from 
the root; a fact which is ascribable to the progres¬ 
sion of the proper juice being invertedly to that of 
the sap, or from the leaves towards the roots. It is 
very often mixed with sap, and cannot be distin¬ 
guished from it by colour; but in many instances 
it is coloured or milky. Thus, if a twig of any of 
the species of Spurge (Euphorbia) be cut, the proper 
juice issues from the wound in the form of a 
resinous milky emulsion, and may be obtained in 
considerable quantity. This juice in the majority of 
plants is, as I have said, colourless; it is, however, 
yellow in some, as in the Celandin^(Chelidonium); 
led in others, as in the Bloody Dock (Rumex^an- 
guinea) and the Logwood tree (Hmmatoxylon) ; 
deep orange in the Artichoke (Cynara ScolymusJ; 
white, as in the Spurges (Euphorbia), the Dande¬ 
lion (Leontodon Taraxacum), the Fig (Ficus), 
&c.; blue in the root of Pimpemell (Pimpinella 
nigra); and green in the Periwinkle (Vinca). The 
colour is sometimes changed by the exposure of the 
exuded juice to the air. Thus Opium, which is 
the proper juice of the white Poppy, is white and 
milky when it exudes from the incisions made in 
the plant for the purpose of obtmning it; but 
changes to a yellowish brown hue by exposure to 
the air. The plantule also of the French or Ha¬ 
ricot Bean, lyhen wounded, emits a reddish proper 

1 3 
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juice, which after being exposed to the air for a 
short time assumes a deep indigo blue tint: and 
the juice which exudes from incisions in the leaves 
of the Soccotrine Aloe, yields, by simple exposure, 
according to the statement of M. Fabroni, a very 
deep and lively purple dye, so permanent, and re¬ 
sisting so completely the action of acids, alkalies, 
and oxygen gas, that he thinks it may be used as 
a pigment in miniature painting; or as a dye for 
silk, which it will effect without the use of any 
mordaunt*. 

It is necessaiy to mention that Mirbel, and 
some other Botanists, have fallen into an error, in 
confounding t<^ether the proper juice, and the 
secretions of plants. It is from the proper juice 
that the secretions are formed; but it must un¬ 
dergo another elaboration, something similar to 
that which the blood of animals undergoes in their 
glands, before it is changed into the different se¬ 
cretions ; and assimilated into the substance of 
the plant. Thus, both essential and aromatic oils 
are found in some parts of the same plant ; muci¬ 
lage, resin, tannin, extract, acids and alkalies, and 
even silica, in other parts; but these various pro¬ 
ductions cannot be considered as the proper juice: 
they are secretions formed from it. The proper 
juice of plants is, therefore, “ that changed state of 


* Monthly Mag, 1798. 
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“ the sap, after it has been exposed to the air, and 
“ light, in the leaf, and is returning from it to 
“ form the different secretions.” Tlie organs by 
which the secretion is performed are probably 
glands, which we have already endeavoured to 
prove exist in vegetables; and the secreted fluids 
themselves are deposited in cells in different parts 
of the plant, particularly in the bark, and the 
roots; these parts acquiring different medical vir¬ 
tues, from the matters thus lodged in them. 

It is almost as impossible to obtain the proper 
juice of plants free from sap, as it is to procure 
the sap free from the proper juice; this, hov/ever, 
in the season in which it can be obtained in most 
abundance, is not so liable to be diluted or mixed 
vith sap as at other times; and therefore it is in 
the wai’inest times in summer, that it ought to be 
taken for the purpose of examining its properties* 
Some naturalists have, rather fancifully, drawn a 
very close analogy between it and the blood of 
animals. Thus Rafn, with a microscope magnifying 
135 times, supposed that he could detect round 
globules, resembling the red globules of the blood, 
swimming in a clear fluid, in the juice of Euphorbia 
palustris; and Fontana thought he observed them 
in the sap of Rhus toxicodendron. But such obser¬ 
vations, which are often the effect of optical decep¬ 
tion, are of, little value, even admitting their va¬ 
lidity, in a physiological point of view. In an 

t 4 
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accurate examinatiou of the proper juice of plants, 
Mons. Chaptai found that in no two kinds of plants 
does it agree as far as its sensible qualities are con¬ 
sidered ; but as it is in the leaf that the change from 
sap into the proper juice occurs, so its sensible 
qualities are modified according to the action 
which takes place in that organ; and that this 
should differ is not surprising if we consider the 
great difference of the stiiicture of leaves. In one 
particular, however, Chaptai found that all the 
specimens he examined agreed. When he poured 
into them oxygenated muriatic acid, a very con¬ 
siderable white precipitate fell down; which had 
the appearance of fine starch, when washed and 
dried, and did not change when kept for a length 
of time. It was insoluble in water, and was not af¬ 
fected by alkalies. Two thirds of it were dissolved in 
heated alcohol; and these were evidently resinous, 
as they were again precipitated from the spiritous 
solvent by water. The third part, which continued 
insoluble in both alcohol and water, was found 
by Chaptai to possess all the properties of the 
ligneous fibre. In the seed lobes a greater quan¬ 
tity of this woody fibre was found than in the 
proper juice of the plant itself; a fact which ac¬ 
counts for the rapid growth and increase of parts 
of the young plant, before the roots are able to 
take up from the earth the principles of nutriment. 
The proper juices of plants, both in the seed, and 
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in the perfected plants contain nourishment al¬ 
ready properly adapted to be immediately assi¬ 
milated into the substance of the plant. But this 
preparation takes place, either during the time, or 
after, the sap has been exposed to the action the 
light and air in the leaf; as no woody fibre is 
found in the ascending sap, although the prin¬ 
ciples of it are undoubtedly contained in that fluid. 
A new chemical combination of these principles 
takes place; but how this is effected, or by what 
means the change is produced, we know not; and 
it is one of those mysteries of nature from which 
human ingenuity will never perhaps be able to 
remove the veil. In the same manner the blood 
of animals contains the components of the mus¬ 
cular fibres already formed; and an assimilation 
of it is constantly going on, without our being able 
to perceive it, or even to form the most distant 
conception of the manner in which it is performed. 

The elementary principles of the proper juice 
of plants and of the sap are the same; but differ 
in the relative proportions. These principles are 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. The same prin¬ 
ciples, differently modified, form all the secretions 
and the solid materials of the plant itself. The 
extraneous ingredients which some plants are 
found to contain, as part of their substance, such 
as the alkaline and neutral salts, Tgetallic oxyds, 
silex and other earths, are probably obtained ready 
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formed in the soil, in a state of division sufficiently 
minute to be suspended in water, and drunk in by 
the absorbent vessels of the roots. This is in some 
degree proved by the effect of change of situation 
on plants which naturally grow near the sea. 
Most of these plants, when burned, yield soda; 
but, when they are removed from the sea-shore, 
and cultivated in an inland situation, potash in¬ 
stead of soda is procured from their ashes. 

As the sap undergoes the same exposure to the 
air and light in all plants, and one product only 
can be formed in each plant by this exposure, the 
difference of the proper juice in diftere it plants, is 
a strong argument in favour of the existence of 
vegetable glands, independent of the undeniable 
proof afforded by the formation of the very dif¬ 
ferent products, which are deposited in different 
parts of the same plant. Unless there were glan¬ 
dular organs, one product only could be produced 
in each plant by the function of the leaves, and the 
action of light and of air on the sap. The secre¬ 
tions of plants formed from the proper juice are 
very numerous, and known under the names of 
fecula or starch, sugar, gluten, albumen, 
gelatin, caoutchouc, wax, fixed oil, volatile oil, 
camphor, resin, gum resin, balsam, extract, tan¬ 
nin, acids, aroma, the hitter, the acrid and the 
narcotic prinpiples, and ligneous fibre. These are 
found in different parts of plants without any uni- 
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formity of distribution; and although so nume¬ 
rous and different from each other in their sen¬ 
sible qualities and chemical properties, yet are they 
all composed of different modifications of the same 
principles, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, '.’’hus 
100 parts of gum, according to the experiments 
of Gay Lussac and Thcnard *, consist of 
42.23 of carbon, 

6.93 of hydrogen, and 
50.84 of oxygen, the oxygen and hydrogen 

_ being nearly in the same relative 

100.00 proportions as they are contained 

- in water. 

100 parts of common redn consist of 
75.944 of carbon, 

15.156 of a combination of oxygen and hy¬ 
drogen in the same proportions as 
they exist in water, and 
8.900 of hydrogen in excess. 

100 . 

100 parts of olive oil consist of 
77.213 of carbon, 

10.712 oxygen and hydrogen, as in water, and 
12.075 of hydrogen in excess. 

100 . 


* Reclterches phyiku’chimiquet, t. H. p. '290. 
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The solids, also, except the earths and salts, 
are formed from the same principles: 100 parts of 
the ligneous fibre of the Beech and the Oak, for 
example, consisting of 

Bcecb. Oak. 

Carbon 51.45 . . . . 52.53 

Oxygen 42.73 . . . . 41.78 

Hydrogen 5.82 .... 5.69 

100.00 100.00 * 

and thus almost the whole of vegetable matter 
may be resolved into these three simple elements. 

Such are the genei-al components of vegetables. 
The investigation of them is yet in its commence¬ 
ment only, and much must be done before their 
real properties be fully understood. It is requisite 
that the student keep them constantly in view, 
for otherwise much of the more detailed part of 
our subject will appear obscure and confused. 

* Recherches physico-chimiques, t. ii. p. 294. Thomson f 
Chemistry, fifth edition, vol. iv. p. 183. 
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LECTURE IV. 

VEGETABLE ORGANIZATION.—THE ROOT—ITO SITUA¬ 
TION, SPECIES, AND VARIETIES—DIRECTION AND 
DURATION. 

Having endeavoured to give you some idea of the 
general components of the vegetable body, I have 
now to describe to you the organs formed by the 
combination of these constituents. 

Every plant, as I have already stated, possesses 
two sets of organs. One of these is intended 
merely for the growth and preseiwation of the in¬ 
dividual ; the other for the propagation, and, con¬ 
sequently, the continuation of the species:—or 
all plants are endowed with conservative and re¬ 
productive organs. 

If we dig up a tree or a shrub in the summer, 
when it is in flower, and some of the fruit is al¬ 
ready formed, an Orange-tree for example, which 
bears flowers and fruit at the same time, we have, 
in one plant, a complete display of these parts. 
In the first set are comprehended the root, the 
trunk, the branches, and the leaves, with their 
appendages ; in the second, the flower and the 
fruit, with their appendages. Many.phytologpst8 
regard those species of plants only, which possess 
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all, or the greater part of these organs, as perfect: 
ai^d those in which some of the more conspicuouE 
of either kind are not present, or are apparently 
deficient, as imperfect. But we need not hesitate 
in pronouncing this opinion erroneous; for, as the 
perfection of a plant consists in the power of its 
organs to carry on its functions, and to continue 
the species, individuals only can be imperfect. 

The different organs, in whatever manner they 
are present, assume a considerable variety of form; 
and as it is on that variation that Botanists have 
founded specific distinctions; and as it is of im¬ 
portance in a physiological point of \iew also, the 
student ought to make himself well acquainted 
with the distinguishing characteristics which it 
constitutes. In examining these, the best method 
is to take the organs in the order in which they 
have been enumerated: let us, therefore, com¬ 
mence with the CONSERVATIVE. 

a. The boot (Radix) is defined by Linnaeus 
to be that part of a plant which imbibes its nu¬ 
triment, producing the herbaceous part and the 
fructification; and which consists of a caudex, or 
body, and radicles *. Simple as this definition ap¬ 
pears to be, it is, nevertheless, objectionable, inas- 

* Radix alimentum hauriens, herbamque cum fructifica- 
“ done producens, componitur medulla, libro, cordce; constat* 

« que caudke el radkida." PhU. Botanica. 
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much as many succulent plants in arid situations 
do not receive their nutriment by the root; nor is 
the root the nutritious organ in the tribes named 
Hepaticse * * * § , Confervse -f-, and Fuci § ; in all of 
which it can be regarded as an attaching organ 
only, designed to secure the individual to the soil, 
or to the substance on which it is fixed. A less 
exceptionable definition is that adopted by Mr. 
Keith, which characterizes the root as “ that part 
“ of the plant by which it attaches itself to the soil 
“ in which it grows, or to the substance on which 
“ it feeds, and is the principal organ of nutrition Ij.” 
It might be stated, as an objection to this defini¬ 
tion, that plants exist which have roots, and, yet, 
are not fixed by them either to the soil or to 
any other substance ; as for example. Duckweed 
(Lemna), a small green lenticular plant, which 
floats abundantly on the surface of our stagnant 
pools in summer, and has unattached roots which 
hang perpendicularly loose in the water. But all 
plants are at first attached; and as it is impossible 
to frame any definition to which no exception 

* A tribe of small herbaceous plants resembling the Mosses 

found in damp shaded places. 

f An aquatic genus, consisting of fibrous, or threadlike 
jointed and branched parts, closely matted together. 

§ Marine plants of various forms attached to rocks and 
stones. , 

II System of physioh^al Botany, vol. i. p. 33. 
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could be advanced, this “ is perhaps,” as Mr. 
Keith I’emarks, “ as comprehensive as any one 
" that can be given.” 

In all plants the primary root is a simple elon¬ 
gation of that part which, during the germina¬ 
tion of the seed, is first protruded, and is deno¬ 
minated the radicle; but as the plant continues 
to grow, the root gradually assumes a determinate 
form and structure, which differs materially in 
different plants, but is found always similar in all 
the individuals of the same sjiecics. Botanists have 
taken advantage of this fact, and luoe classed 
roots according to their fonns, as seen in the 
adult, or fully grown root; and have availed 
themselves of these diversities for fixing specific 
distinctions. The classification of roots, which I 
have ventured to arrange, differs from that which 
is usually found in woi-ks on the elements of Bo¬ 
tany ; but it is one which, I trust, will enable you 
to form accurate ideas regarding the structure and 
functions of these important organs. Before, how¬ 
ever, entering upon the consideration of it, you 
ought to be informed that every root, whatever 
may be its form, consists of two dist'nct parts, the 
body, caudex, and the rootlet, radicula. The main 
part of the root, caudex *, in trees and plants that 

* “ Caudex descendens sub terra sensim subducit, et radicu- 
“ las prof’ert, a iiotanicis ex varia structura variis nominibus 
“ distinctus." Phil. Bot. J 80. 
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live for several yeais, is in general woody, and is 
to the other parts what the trunk or stem is to the 
branches and leaves ; enlarging progressively in a 
similar manner, and giving off lateral branching 
shoots, which spread horizontally, or in a direc¬ 
tion that forms nearly a right angle with the 
caudex. In those plants, however, the herbace¬ 
ous part of which dies annually whilst the root 
survives, and in many annuals, the cajidex is 
also a reservoir of nAriment, which is intended 
for the renewal of the herbaceous part in the fol¬ 
lowing season, or to be expended in pe/ fecting the 
flower and the seed. The rootlets, radicuke are 
small, or threadlike productions of the caudex, 
terminating in fibrils, which are extremely mi¬ 
nute, the real absorbing organs.of the root; and 
are supposed by Du Hamel -f-, Willdenow Sir 
E. J. Smith § and others, to die annually in the au¬ 
tumn with the foliage, and to be reproduced in 
the spring; an opinion which Mr. Knight |j re¬ 
gards as incorrect, as far at least as concerns the 

terminal fibres of woody plants. My own ex- 

« 

* “ Radictila est pars radicis (ibrosa, in quam terminatur 
“ caudex descendens, et qua radix nutrimentura haurit pro 
“ vegetabilis sustentatione.” Phil. Bot. § 80. 
t Phys. des Arb. liv. i. chap. v. * 

% Principles of Botany, § 11. 

J Introduction, to physical and systematical Byiany, p. 104-. 

|l Phil. Trans. 1809. 
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perience and observations, however, lead me to 
believe that, even in woody plants, the fibrils are 
annual productions. 

Every root may be arranged under one of the 
three following classes, i. Simple Roots ; ii. 
Branched Roots ; iU. Articulated Roots. 

i. The Simple Root consists either of a single 
caudex furnished with fibrils only, or of one or 
more rootlets with fibrils*. Considered as a genus, 
it comprehends three specif, the- conical, the mh- 
glohular, and the Jihrous. 

1. The Conical root (Radix conica) (fig. a) is a 
a. tapering caudex furnished with lateral 

fibrils, which are situated chiefly towards 
its smaller extremity. It is generally a 
II'' W of nutritious matter wliich is pre- 

1 Ji pared in the leaves, and is the proper juice 

|| I of the plant, to be exhausted in the pro- 

|i| duction of the flower and the seed. The 

1 f change which takes place at the flowering 

I season in culinary roots of this descrip- 

Jk tion, as for example, in the C’aiTot, is 

I’ rendered ^ery evident; by the nutritious 

'1 matter it contains becoming less saccha- 

T rine, diminishing in quantity, and the 

' whole root acquiring a woody consistence. 

The wedgelike form of the conical root seems to 

% ‘ 

* “ Simples qu« non subdividitur.” PM. Boi. § 80. b. S. 
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be particularly well adapted for penetrating per¬ 
pendicularly into the ground ; but that this is not 
the sole intention of nature in giving it tdiis form 
would appear from the fact, that the direction of 
some conical roots is horizontal; as, for example, 
the Blood Root, Sanguinaria Canadensis*, a North 
American plant, which is conical, truncated, and 
horizontal; the root forming a right angle nearly 
with the stem. The roots of the Carrot, Daucus 
carota; the Parsnip, Pastinaca sativa; the Horse- 
h. radish, Cochlearia Armoracia j and the 
Dandelion, Leontodon Taraxacum; are 
familiar examples of the conical root. The 
following may be regarded as its vari¬ 
eties. 

a. The Spindle-shaped root (Radix 
Jusifbrmis’\-) (fig. b) differs from the real 
conical root only, in not' tapering equally 
throughout its length, but swelling out 
a little below its summit, like the spindle 
or wooden pin employed by ancient ma¬ 
trons in forming the thread, which they 
drew from the flax wrapped round the 
distaff; whence its name. Like the pro¬ 
per cpnical root, it is a reservoir of nu- 

* Vegetable Mat. Med. of the United States, p. 31 • 
t “ Fusiformis qu® oblonga, crassa, attea^ta: ut Daucus, 
“ Pastinaca.’* Phil. Bot. j 80. This is the definition rather of 
the conical root than of the spindle-shaped. 

• K 2 • 
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tritioits sttxrHeii matter ; and by its shape, it is 
well calctilated to penetrate the ^nouud. The Ra¬ 
dish, Ra‘phanusM* •• tm; and the Beet, Beta vul¬ 
garis ; are the b^t examples of this form of root. 
h. The Abrupt or truncated root (Radix 
c. preemorsa *) (fig. c) is on- 

ginally an entire conichl root; 
but after some time the lower 
extremity decays and drops, 
as if it had been bitten off, 
while numerous lateral rootlets 
are protruded from the remain¬ 
ing portion. Such is the case 
in the root of the larger Plaiv 
tain, Plantago major, and in 
that of Scabiosa succisa, which, according to, 
Geiarde-f-, received its common appellation 
Devil’s Bite, MoYms JHaboli (fig. c), from a su¬ 
perstitious opinion connected with this appear¬ 
ance of the root. 

A curious modification of the Abrupt root 

* “ Preemorsa, que deorsum trupc»ta est, itec attenuate 
“ apice terminatur; ut Scabiosa, Plantago, Valeriana." Phil. 
Bot. J 80. 9. , 

f The old herbalist’a words are, “ The greater part of the 
“ root seemeth to be bitten away: old fantasticke charmers re- 
“ port, that the devil did bite it for envife, because it is an herbe 

•• that hath so many good vertuea, and is so beneficial to man- 
« kinde." Vide Herbal, p. 726. 
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which occurs in a few herbaceous plants, and 
which has misled some Botanists to describe it 
erroneously in these instapces, as an articulated 
or scaly jointed root, depends on the folio’ :ug 
circumstance, which was first, noticed and de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Grew*. In the Primrose, Pri¬ 
mula veris, for example, the root , is abrupt; 
but as the lower leaves of the plant annually decay 
and fall, they leave a small portion of their basis 
d. at the place of their 

attachinentj^ which 
swells and becomes 
more succulent; and 
the plant sinking in 
.the ground, lateral fi¬ 
bres are protruded 
above each of these 
portions ; so that the 
buried part of the root, 
owing to a similar de¬ 
cay and sinking annu¬ 
ally taking place, gra¬ 
dually assumes the 
character of a long 
caudex, and the whole 
bears a strong resem¬ 
blance to a notched 
or articulated root. See (fig. d.) a. the present year’s 

• Anatomy of Plants. 

K 3 
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foliage; h. the remains of last year's, with a 
rootlet protruded above it; c. c. bases of old leaves 
converted into firm toothlike scales or processes; 
d. the decayed, or truncated root. The cause 
of this decay of the lower extremity of some 
conical roots shall be explained, when treating 
of the physiology of these organs. • 

2. The Subghhular root (Radix suhrotunda) 
is au almost spherical caudex, terminating in one 
or more small tapering points. Like the conical 
root, it is a reservoir of nutritio is matter intended 
for the production of the flower and STcd. The 
liest example of it is the black Radish, Ra- 
jihanus safivus, \ar. B. nigcr. There arc two va- 
rietiij^ of the subglob,ular root: 

a. The Turnip-shaped root 
(Radix vapiformis) (hg. e) is a 
caudex, the shape of which is the 
intermediate of the spindle- 
shaped and the subglobular roots, 
bellying out suddenly above, and 
teiTiiinatingbelowin along taper¬ 
ing point furnished witti fibrils. 
It is scarcely necessary to quote 
the Turnip, Brassica Rapa, as 
an example. 
b. The Flattened subglobular root (Radix 
placentiformip) has the appearance of a globular 
caudex which is compressed both above and be- 
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low. It has not the tapering point of the two 
former, Jt»ut a number of long fibrils which hang 
from the centre of the lower depression. The 
Sow-bread, Cyclamen europceum (fig. y*), which 

is an exaipple of this 
root, does not attain its de¬ 
cisive character in the first 
year of its growth ; and al¬ 
though a reservoir of nu¬ 
triment, yet it is not ex¬ 
hausted in perfecting the 
flower and fruit, but con¬ 
tinues to increase lor se¬ 
veral years. 

The nutriment which is deposited in the cau- 
dices of all these species of the simple root, is not 
that which, is directly absorbed from the soil by 
the fibrils ; but the proper juice of the plant, pre¬ 
pared from the sap exposed to tlie action of the 
light and air in the leaves. Tlie necessity of a 
luxuriant and healthy state of the herbaceous part 
of the plant, therefore, for increasing the quantity 
of nutritious matter in the simple roots, which are 
'cultivated for food, is very obvious. It may be 
thought that the practice pui'sued to produce earlier 
and larger Radishes, “ which is by sowing them.in 
“ hot-beds in the early spring, and exposing the 
“ tops to the cold air during the day, as this pre- 
“ vents the luxuriant growth of the summit, and 
t K 4 
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“ increases that of the root*,^’ militates against this 
opinion: but it maybe answered, tbalt by exposing 
the tops to the cold air, whilst the fibrils of the 
roots are in a state of activity, the functions of 
the leaves are not altogether suspended ; and the 
only difference produced by the diminished tempe¬ 
rature moderating their action, is, that less*of the 
watery part of the sap being thrown off during its 
exposure in the leaves, the proper juice is conse¬ 
quently more abundant because it contains more 
water. It is still, however, proper juice, and is 
conveyed from the leaves into the caudex, which is 
necessarily enlarged; but it is less perfectly formed, 
and the root as an article of food wants its proper 
flavour. 

That the fibrils are the principal absorbing 
parts of the roots we have just examined,, is evi¬ 
dent ; for, by inerely placing the extremity or 
tapering point of a I’amip covered with its fibrils 
in water, the herbaceous part continues to grow 
and put forth fresh leaves, which does not happen 
if the caudex only be surrounded with water, and 
the point kept dry.* It is owing to this circum¬ 
stance, also, that Turnips and similar roots thrive 
and enlarge, although nearly the whole of the 
caudex be above the surface of the ground.. 

3. The Fibrous root (Bjodix ^brosa) consists 
of rootlets qnly, which convey the nutriment ab- 


* Darwin's Phylologia, sect. xvii. 1.^ 
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sorbed by their fibrils directly to the basis of .the 
stem' and leaves, or into what is termed a bulb. 
Besides the hulh, which has a close analogy to 
buds, all plants, also, that have those underground 
organs for reproducing or rather continuing the 
species, which ha\^ been named tubers, have 
fibrous roots; and although Linnaeus has fallen 
into the error as far as regards the tuber-bearing 
roots *, and the mistake concerning both them and 
bulbs continues to be repeated in Botanical works, 
yet, it is not the lesL incorrect to regard these organs 
as roots, which, as I shall afterwards explain to you, 
are merely appendages to some fibrous root*; and 
thence the terras Bulbiferous root, Tuberiferous 
root, should be substituted for Bulbous root. Tuber¬ 
ous root. In the bulbiferous roots the rootlets are 
attached to the basis o‘f the bulb, either directly 
or by the intervention of a radicle plate-f”; in the 
tuberiferous they proceed from the basis of the 

♦Linnaeus defines tlietn thus: “ Tubcrosa (radix) quae sub- 
“ rotundis constat corporibus in fasciculunti collectis; Pceonia, 
“ Hemerocallis, Heliuntlhts, Solarium, Filipendula," Phil. Dot. 
§ 80. 6. 

•j" The term Bulbiferous root has already been adopted by 
Mirbel, who thus defines it; “ Nous devons 6ntendre par ra- 
“ cines bulbiferes, des tubercules minces, ^largis en plateau dont 
“ la surface infcrieure produit des filets radicaux, ct dont la 
“ surface supSrieure porte un ognon, ou bidbe." Elm. de Phys. 
%'fgit. t. i. p. 91. • 
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Stem or the herbaceous part of the plant, and are 
genemlly above the tubers, to which they are not 
attached. It is necessary to remark that, in 
some instances, both in the bulb and the tuber¬ 
bearing roots, the rootlets are unsupplied with 
fibrils, performing themselves the functions of these 
organs; and, like them, they annually decay with 
’the foliage inj the autumn, to be renewed 

with it in the spring. 
The inajcrity of annual 
plants and many Grasses, 
-IS, for example the Sea 
Canary Grass, Phalaris 
arenaria (fig. g), have 
fibrous roots. Tiic fol¬ 
lowing arc varieties of 

the fibrous root. 

a. The Filif orm root (Radix filif&miis) is com- 
. posed of distinct and separate threadlike rootlets, 

as in Duckweed, Lemna. 

b. The Capillary root (Radix capillaris) (fig. 

h. h) consists of many very fine 
fibres, as in Sheep’s Fescue- 
grass, Festuca ovina, and many 
other Grasses. You will find, in 
works on Elementary Botany, 
the Tufted root (R. cojtiosa) de¬ 
scribed as a modification of 
. the Capillary root; but it is, correctly speaking, 
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not a fibrous root, the hairlike tufts of which it 
consists being attached to a caudex which fixes 
the character of the root. The male Fern, Aspi- 
dium Filix mas, affords a good example of the 
tufted or cespitose root. 

c. The Fumliform or cordlike root (Radix 
funiliformis) is formed of thick fibres resembling 
coixls more or less fine, generally simple, but 
sometimes slightly ramified. In the Palms which 
have roots of this deSv.ription, the cords arc very 
strong and diverging, so as to take a firm hold of 
the ground and maintain the perpen Jicularity of 
the plant, a circumstance of great ijnportauce to 
this tribe of vegetables, many of which are simj)le ’ 
columns rising more than a hund"ed feet in height, 
ami bearing the whole weight of toeir magnificent 
foliage at the summit. The succulent plants of 
tropical climates also, which obtain the gi-eater 
l)art of their support by the absorbing organs of 
the leaves^ and stems attracting the moisture of 
the atmosphere, have funiliform roots, the chief 
use of which is to rivet them down to the soil, and 
secure their stability. 

ii. The Branched root (Radix ramosa) con¬ 
sists of a caudex or main root, divided into lateral 
branches*, which* are again subdivided and ulti- 

* “ /tamoM quae in laiexales ramos dividitur.’’ Phil, Dot. 

§ 80 . 
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inately termiflate in absorbing fibrils; so that the 

root in its di¬ 
visions resem¬ 
bles the stem 
and branches 
inverted (fig. 
i). This form 
of root is the 
most general 
being that of 
all trees and 
shnibs, and al¬ 
so ot many her¬ 
baceous plants; 
for exafnple,E- 
1 e c a m p a n e, 
Inula Hdenium, and ^eneka, Polygala senega. 
The following are the only species: 

1. The Branched root (Radix i%mosa), as 
described nnder the genus. 

2. The Toothed root (Radix dentata) (fig. h), 




which is a fleshy caudex with 
short branches and teethlike 
prolongations^ as in Ophrys co- 
rallorhiza. 

» ^ 

iii. HH;, Articulated or 
Jointed root (Radix articu- 


lata) is apparently formed of distinct pieces 
united, as if one piece grew out of another, so as 
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to form' a connected whole, with rootlets pro¬ 
ceeding from each joint. The articftlations are in 
some instances kneed; in others they r^mWe 
nodules or beads. 

The following may be considered species of the 
jointed root: 

1. The Simple Articulated root, when the pieces 

1. of which it is 

composed are 
attached .lon¬ 
gitudinally, or 
nearly so. as 
in Wild Gin¬ 
ger, 

Canadense{tg. 

2. The Kneed root (Radix geniculata) has some 

/*. of the articulations form - 

ingaknee; as in Hedge 
Hyssop, Gratiola offici¬ 
nalis ; and Solomon’s 
Seal, Convallaria poly- 
gonatum j[fig. I*), which 
is, besides, a bulbife- 
Kous root, and truncated 
in such a peculiar man¬ 
ner at the points of de¬ 
tachment 0 .' the annusd 
Stems, as to'have given rise to its vulgar name; 
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the cicatrizations bearing a fancied resemblance 
to implosions of a seal. 

i a. The Contorted root (Radix contorta), al¬ 
though it cannot strictly be r^rded as an articu¬ 
lated root, yet, it may be classed with propriety 
m. as a modifica¬ 

tion or variety 
of the kneed 
root. TheBistort, 
Polygonum Bts- 
torta (fig.' w), 
afibi ds the best 
example of it, the 
name of the plant 
having originated 

in the double turn whiph the root takes. The 
caudex of the root, which is perennial, iS a re¬ 
servoir of nutriment for the annual renewal 
of the herbage. « 

3. The Neckldce-lihe root (Radix moniliformis) 
(fig. n) is an articulated 
root with nodular joints, 
united together so as to 

resemble beads in a neck- 
♦ 

lace ; as in Tall Meadow 
Oat, Avena elatior nodosa. 

Such are the gen^l forms of roots, und the 
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names by which they are known to Botanists ; and 
under one or other of these species, with very few 
exceptions, every variety of root may be classed. 
One exertion only is necessary^ to be particularly 
noticed as it refers to a rootj which is freqi^ntly 
improperly quoted by elementary authors as an 
extunple of a root bearing pendulous tubers like 
the Potatoe; although, in feet, it is merely a 
conical root with thick lateral rootlets swelled, near 
tbe extremity of each, into a t^lid nodule, lliis 
form of ro(^ is thoi Radix Jilipendula of authors ; 
as exemplified in the root of Common Dropwort, 
Spirea Jilipmdula (fig. o), which is in strict 


o. ■» 



language a nodose root, the tub^ or knobs being 
perepnial, actually parts of the root, and reservmrs 
of nutriment for the use of the plan’ itself, pro- 
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bably, as has been suggested, to enable it to resist 
drought; and not at all resembling the tubei-s of 
the Potatoe and other similar tuberiferous roots, 
which are annual productions; and, as I ghall pre¬ 
sently explain to you; belong nearly as much to the 
stem as to the root. 

Having finished the observations I had to offer 
on the external characters of roots, our next ob¬ 
ject is to examine the appendages of these organs; 
which ai^ as fixed in their forms as the roots 
themselves, and are, consequently, taken advan¬ 
tage of in describing plants. All tbt appendages 
of. roots may be arranged under the following 
genera;—1. Sco’es; 2. Suckers; 3. Knobs or 
Tubers; and 5. P-i^s.' 

1. Scales are in many instances the remnants 
of leaves which have decayed and fallen, as has 
already been explained (p. 133). They more fre¬ 
quently occur in roots which assume a horizontal 
direction; in which cases the lower part of the 
stem which is in contact, or nearly so, with the 
soil, gives off lateral rootlets, immediately above 
the point of attachment of the decayed leaf; and 
these, dipping into the ground, drag that portion 
of the stem under the surface of the earth, where 
■it gradually acquires all the characteristics of a 
root. T^ere are, nevertheless, some roots originally 
furnished with scales, and very few or no lateral 
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intended to support these buds during their evolu¬ 
tion and the earlier Stage of their growth as plants; 
and thence tuberiferous plants, which are chiefly 
annuals, are perpetuated both by ,a lateral and 
seminal progeny. In this respect the buds produced 
on tubers resemble suckers; diftering from them 
only in not being dependent on the original root for 
their nutriment, but obtaining it from the tuber; 
and in separating spontaneously from the parent 
plant, and becoming distinct, isolated beings. They 
resemble seeds also, inasmuch as the gems upon 
their surfaces are endowed with vitality, like the 
embryon or plantule enclosed in the seed, and 
remains latent, until the tuber be placed under 
circumstances favourable for vegetation. , 

Tubers are annual productions of the herba¬ 
ceous part of the plant; both the nutritious fecula 
deposited within them, and the gems on their 
Arfaces, being formed from the descending or pro¬ 
per juice, which, as you already know, is the sap, 
or fluids taken up by the roots, changed by expo¬ 
sure to the action of th^ air and the light in the 
• leaf. ,They are, in strict language, rather appen¬ 
dages of the stem than of the root*; and are con- 

“ remplies d une f^cule amilacec.” ElSmens dc Phys. veg. t. i. 
p. 90. 

* The following description by Dr. Darwin, of a variety of 
the Potatoe raised in the garden of Major ^rowel of Derby, 
18 a good illustration of this remark: “ From one root there 
“ appeared to issue six or eight stems, three or four feet long, 

L 2 ‘ 
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sidered as belonging to the latter merely from the 
circumstance of their being underground produc¬ 
tions. The older phytologists regarded them as 
roots ; and we may still speak of them, without 
much impropriety, as appendages to these organs, 
if we obtain, in other respects, a correct id(;a of 
their nature and functions. They assume a great 
diversity of forms, which, as they frequently enter 
into botanical descriptions, ought to i>c made fa¬ 
miliar to the student. In describing them I shall 
arrange t!ie whole under genera; a. Closely 
attached tubers ; b. FHipendulous timers. 

a. Closely aitached tcbers are seated di¬ 
rectly at ♦he e" (he stem, or rathp»* r.dliere 
to it*, and ow ' immediate contact with each 

“ at every joint of which were [iroduccii new Potatoes; at tlie 
“ lower joints there were three of these aerial Potatoes, one 
“ large, one the size of a pullet’s egg, and a smaller one on e^h 
“ side of it. At the upper joints only one new aerial Potaroe 
“ adhered, and these became smaller the further they were 
“ removed from the root; and, finally, at tlie summit there 
“ had been a flower, as there was now a seed-vessel, called a 
“ Potatoe-apple. All these new Potatoes at the joints of the 
“ stems were green, because they had not been etiolated by 
“.being secluded from the light, but the terrestrial roots 
“ (tubers) were wliite.*’ Darwin's Phytologia, sect. xvii. 1, 2. 

* This place at the basis of the stem to which these tubers 
usually adhere is marked by a little contraction or sometimes 
protuberance, which the French botanists call le collet, the collar. 
“ On donne aussi le nom de collet k une espdee d’6tranglement 
“ ou de rebord, qui slpare une tige d’avec sa racine.” Diet, 
de Bot. par BuUiard. 
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other. They comprehend the following species, 
regarding then* as appendages of, the root: 

1 . The Conjoined ovate tuber (Tuber conjuv 
turn ovatumj is an egg-shaped tuber, in immediate 
contact with another, and more rarely a third, at 

the point of its attach¬ 
ment to the stem of the 
plant, as in the Orchis 
tribe (fig. 9 ), When 
are three tubers, one of 
them is generally shrivelled 
alniost to a skin, an ther 
a little less so, and the 
third quite plump: and when there are two only, 
one is always somewhat shrivelled, if the root be 
examined after the plant has flowered. The full 
tuber is the formation of the present year, and 
. bears on it a gem for the production of the plant 
df the following year; but the shrivelled one is 
that of the preceding year, which having its nu¬ 
tritious contents exhausted in fwmation of the 
herb and the flowers, shrivels towards autumn; 
and either withers away altogether and disappears 
in the succeeding winter, or remain's a mere ske¬ 
leton in the third year. The ov^e conjoined tuber 
is therefore biennial, being formed and perfected 
in one year, and jierforming its functions and dy¬ 
ing irr the second. In fig. q are see’ these three 
states of tuber as displayed in Orchis 'icuminatum: 
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1. shows the tuber nearly shrivelled to a skin; 2 . 
the tuber of last year after the'plant it bears has 
flowered; 3. the new tuber, the production of the 
present year; 4. are the real roots of the plant*. 

Our conjoined ovate tu¬ 
ber is the Radix testiculata 
of authors-h- 

2. The Conjoined club- 
shaped tuber (Tuber clavoe- 
* forme conjunctum) (fig. r ) is 
of an oblong shape, thicker 
at the loose ext-emity, and 
i-esernbling in Some degree a short club. As in 
the former species of tuber, it iS generated every 



* There formerly t< oted a very absurd superstition con¬ 
nected with the double state of these tubers. If a pair of them 
be separated and thrown into water, the new tuber, owing to its 
greater gravity, sinks, whilst the older one, being lighter, swims. 
The swimming tuber, when prepared in a particular manner and 
worn round the neck, was believed to possess the magic pro¬ 
perty of securing to the wearer the strongest attachment of any 
one he pleased; and this belief still continues to prevail to some 
extent among the ignorant. A store rational ant useful purpose 
to which the new tuber of the Orchis morid, and some other spe¬ 
cies of the Orchidece is applied, is the manufacture of Salop. For 
this purpose the new which has attained its pterfect growth, 
is prepared by first seeding it in boiling water to detract the 
skin, then placing it in an'oven for ten or twelve minutes to give 
it semitransparenpy, and finally drying it in a moderate heat. 
In this state it resembles sago, and constitutes a nutritious 
wholesome articlb of diet. 

t Quasi tcsticulis animalium sirailis. 
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year; but there are always two or more tubers in 
a state of advancement towards perfection, and 
as many in that of decay. Pile-wort, Ranunculus 
Jicaria, affords the best example of this form of 
tuber: vide fig. r, in which 1. 1. indicates the 
more recent tubers; 2. 2. those in a state of decay. 

3. The Fingered twhcr: (Tuber digitatum) (fig.-s) 

s. i-eceives its name from 

the tubers resembling 
fingers. In Satyriuin 
albidum, the plant 
exhausts two tubers 
in one season; see 
fig. s, in which b. b. 
represents a pair of 
old tubers, the origin 
of the existing plant; 
a. a pair of tubers for that of the next year, 
with a still younger pair attached to them: c. c. 
are the real roots of the plant. 

4. The Pedmated tuber (Tuber palmatum) (fig. 

also receives its 

name from its form, 
which somewhat re- 
seffnbles the human 
liand. There are 
rarely more than two 
palmatcd tubers con¬ 
joined,* as in Orchis 



t. 
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a 

maculata. In fig. t, 1. 1. represents the roots; 
2. the withering tuber, the origin of the present 
plant; 3. the new tuber, the pyramidal eleva¬ 
tion on the top of wdiich marks the point, whence 
shall germinate the plant of the ensuing year. 

5. The Bundled tuber (Tuber JasciculatumJ 
u. (fig. u) is spindle- 

shaped or nearly 
„ cylindrical, 'ru¬ 
bers of this de- 
' seription “ are 
- ' ‘ 'fo; mdU,and also 
‘Mvither away in 
“ pai’cels,” eai:h 
parcel being equi¬ 
valent to a single tuber in the species already de¬ 
scribed : they are well exemplified in Bird’s-nest 
Ophrys, Ophrys nidus avis (fig. u). 

Such are the closely attached tubers. From 
the circumstance of the new tuber, or the sets of 
tubers, being always formed laterally to the old, 
the plant appears to pei^rm a certain degree of 
progression ; so that in ^ few years it is found at 
some distance from the spot where it originally 
flourished*. I have used the terra, “ the plant,” 

* The cultivation of tuberiferous plants "with closely at¬ 
tached tubers, which are chiefly of the Orchis tribe, has always 
been considered very difficult; but it may be successfully ma¬ 
naged as practisecl by the late Mr. Crowe, and thus described 
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because, although a new plant actually rises every 
year from the new tuber, or that one in the regu¬ 
lar order of succession; yet each is only a conti¬ 
nuation of the plant raised from the^ seed perpe¬ 
tuated by lateral production, as the buds ou an 
ungKiftcd tree are continuations of the original 
tree; and differ essentially from the seedling 
plant, which is a real renewal of the species. 

b. Filipenduu)US tubers are attached to the 
parent plant by underground runners, or ci»rds, 
which spring not from the roots but tiie lower part 
of the stem ; the roots being in this instan e, as 
in tl)e plants with closely attached tubers, truly 

fibrous. There are two 
species only of the fili- 
pendulous tubers.; soli¬ 
tary and congregated. 

1. The Solitary pen¬ 
dulous tuber (Tuber so- 
litarium) (fig. 
shaped and attached, as 


V. 



by Sir J. E. Smith : “ They are bestyemoved when inTuIl flower, 
“ the earth being cleared completely : away from the roots 
“ (tubers), which are then to be rej^Q^^d in their natural 
“ soil previously dried and sifted. Afterwards they must be 
“ well watered. The bulb (tuber) for the following year has 
“ not at the flowering period begun to throw out its ffl)res, for 
“ after tliat happens it will not bear removal.” Introd. to phy¬ 
siological and systematic Botany, p. 110. 
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at b.'to the extremity of a lateral runner, proceed¬ 
ing from the collar of the stem, immediately above 
a. the bid, or plant-bearing tuber. As the new tu¬ 
ber makes very little progress until after the flow¬ 
ering of the parent plant is over, it may escape 
the observation of the student, if looked for be¬ 
fore that period. The Mtisk Orchis, Ophrys 
monorchis (fig. li), which has received its spe¬ 
cific name Monorchis*, fyom having apparently 
but one tuber, is the only example of this species 
of tuber with which 1 am acquainted. 

2. Congregctted pendulous tubers (Tuhera con- 
gregata) are more generally either globular or 
ovate, surrou id'.ng the stem, attached liy runners 
or fibres which ccanect them with it at different 
distances, and in indefinite numbers. Like all 
other tubers, they are reservoirs of nutriment 
and moisture; whilst the runners to which they 
arc attached perform an office similar to that of 
the umbilical cord in animals; conveying the pro¬ 
per juice from the parent plant to the tubers, to 
be deposited in them for the support of the suc¬ 
ceeding‘plants ; and •maintaining the connexion 
between the plant and its lateral psc^ny, the 
gems on the surfiice of the tubers, until these arc 
perfected and endued with that vitality which en¬ 
ables them to exist as independent beings. It is a 

* From (monos), one. 
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conjecture which is not improbable, that the final 
cause of the length of the ranners is to place the 
tubers at a convenient distance from the parent 
plant and from each other, in order that the new 
plants may enjoy the advantages of a fresh and 
unexhausted soil. 

The Potatoe, which, affords the best exemplifica¬ 
tion of this species of tuber, has ^many gems on 
its surface, all of which shoot up into stems ; and 
from each, besides the runners for the production 
of new tubers, rootlets are given off for the ab¬ 
sorption' of that portion of nutriment which is 
required to be supplied from the soil for the sup¬ 
port of the vegetating plants. 

Such are all the species of tubers which I 
think it necessary to particularize; and to One 
or other of them, eveiy known tuber may be re¬ 
ferred. Other species are undoubtedly noticed by 
authors, under the head of tuberous roots; but 
these will be found to be varieties only of some 
of those we have examined; even the granules 
attached to the roots of the White Saxifraffe, 
Saxifraga granulata, are sometimes quoted* as 
tubers, although they actually jhelong to the next 
of the appendages of the rooti- Which we have to 
take under consideration, the bulbs. The roots of 
several species of the. Iris tribe have some resem- 

• 

* Keith’s Si/st. of physiological Botany, , i. p. 39. 

4 
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blance to the tuber; but although the new caudexes 
of these roots bear buds, which may be correctly 
regarded as lateral progeny, yet, these caudexes 
are nevertheless real roots, and do not accord with 
the definition uf tubers. I .shall have to notice 
them more particularly wheu%e examine the di¬ 
rection of roots. 

*As in tuberiferous plants, the tuber is formed 
by the plant of the present year, and itself forms 
tliat of the succeeding, which again forms a 
new tuber or tubers, it, becomes a subject of 
rational inquiry to ascertain the part which the 
real roots of the plant act, in producing these 
results. Tha* the plant is sustained to a cht- 
tain degree by the absorbing powers of the real 
rootS; is obvious; but it has not, yet, been deter¬ 
mined to what extent or at what period it might 
be deprived of the tuber and be supported solely 
by the roots. In the early stage of its growth it is 
altogether nourished by the tuber, the nutriment 
passing directly from the tuber into the vessels of 
the stem, and ascending through them to nou¬ 
rish the plant. When the roots begin to absorb 
from the soil, the fluid, matters tl^y take in 
are probably mingled, in the leaf, with the already 
formed nutriment brought from the tuber; and it 
is not unlikely that it is from the proper juice pro¬ 
duced by the exposure of this mixture to the air 
and light in the leaf, that the new tubers are 
formed. That the new tubers, however, may be 
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formed independent altogether of the nutriment 
obtained from the tuber bearing the plant, is evi¬ 
dent ; for, the first tubers of the plant raised from 
seed are formed altogether from the nutriment 
obtained from the soil. It should, however, be re¬ 
collected, that the plant raised from seed differs 
from that evolved from the gem on a tuber; the 
former being an entire new being, a renewal of the 
species, the latter a mere continuation of the in¬ 
dividual from which it springs. It may be sup¬ 
posed, that although the new tubers be formed 
from the nutriment obtained from the soil, yet 
that the contents of the old tuber are intended 
chiefly for perfecting the flower and the seed *, in 
the same manner as the saccharine matter depo¬ 
sited in the caudexes of the Turnip and Carrot; 
but, admitting this supposition, ft is not the less 
true that this nutriment may be diverted to the use 
of the new tubers; for those on the Potatoe plant, 
are both enlargjed and multiplied by nipping'off’ 
the flowers, to prevent the formation of the seed. 
From whatever source the nutriment is obtained, 
the healthy state of the leaf is absolutely requisite 
to perfect the tuber; for, the partial destruction of 

* This supposition certainly obtains some support from the 
fact, that Potatoes produced on plants raised from seed do not 
flower in the second or third year; the tubers appwently re¬ 
quiring a greater magnitude and higher deg ee of perfection 
before they can form the flower. 
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these by insects or frost, or the impeding of tlieir 
functions by disease, as for example the curling of 
the leaves of the Potatoe plant, is followed by a 
decrease both in the quantity and in the size of 
the new tubers, and also by a deterioration of 
the nutiiment deposited in them. 

The runners to which pendulous tubers ai-e 
attached are bundles of vessels, produced from the 
bark of the stem, and intended solely to convey 
t!ia proper juice froim^the descending vessels to 
these knobs; and that theie are no retaining 
vessds, or, in othei’ words, that the. progicssioii 
of fluids through these runners is in a direction 
from the stem to the tubers only, is rendered pro¬ 
bable from tho tollowhig experiment made by Mr. 
Knight. He divided the runners connecting the 
tubers with the stem in a Potatoe plant, and 
immersed both portions in a decoction of Logwood. 
The colouring matter passed along in both direc¬ 
tions, but did not enter the stem, which it would 
have done had there been any returning vessels in 
the nmners, whilst it was found to have entered 
the tubers and filled an elaborate assemblage of 
vessels which are-^tuated between tie bark and 
fleshy parenchyma*. 

The anatomy of tubers displays a considerable 
difference in the structure of those which belong 


* Phil, Transactions, 1803. 
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to the tribe of plants named Monocotyledons and 
that denominated Dicotyledons; it demonstrates 
also, that the organization of the tuber has the 
closest affinity to that of the stems of the tribe to 
which it belongs. Thus, for example^ the stem of the 
Orchis muscula, which is an annual, tuberiferous, 
monocotyledonous plant, consists of a lax cellulai' 
texture enclosed in a cutis veraand epidermis, with 
threadlike bundles of vessels running longitudi¬ 
nally through it, at equal distances. The setine 
appearance is evident in the tuber, the vascular 
bundles or cords being larger only, and iuosculating 
with each other at the lower extremity of t!ie tu¬ 
ber, whilst at the upper they pass into a transverse 
bundle, which seems to unite with one cord of 
vessels descending from the stem of the plant, and 
two cords which apparently connect the vascular 
system of the new tuber with that of the parent 
stem and the old tuber. This organization is quite 
obvious to the naked eye in the halt-decayed tuber, 
and can be made so in the new tuber if the stem 
of the plant be cut transversely through about an 
inch from the tubers, and the portion to which they 
are attached inverted, and alj^tyed to remain for 
twenty-four hours in a decoetkm of Brazil wood. 
When the vessels are thus filled with colouring 
matter, a longitudinal section of the new tuber dis¬ 
plays the vessels running in cords through the cel¬ 
lular texture, which is now swelled . Jth nutritious 
fluids (vide plate 1. fig. 1. a), whilst a transverse 
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section shows them like colonrei^ points, set in a 
diamond form, in the white parenchyma (Ib.fig. 2j. 
In the old tuber this appearance varies ; the lon¬ 
gitudinal section showing the cords of vessels snr- 
roauded with the cells still turgid with fluids to a 
certain distance on every side, and these enclosed 
as it were with a wall of empty cells, wdiich in a 
transverse section assumes a circular or irregular 
hexagonal figure; or each cord of vesscds apjiears 
as a point in the centre of a large ciicle or 
hexagon, the interior of wh^ consists of moist 
cellular matter, and the avails o<'dry or eni|)ly 
cells (Ib. fig. 3). This appearance of the old tuber 
can be explained only on the supposition that 
during the exhaustion of the nutritious matter it 
contains, the fluids pass laterally through the cells 
towards each cord of vessels, by which they are 
taken up and conveyed to the vessels of the stem 
and those of the new tuber; and consequently, 
the more distant cells being those soonest emptied, 
and each cord of vessels acting as the attractive 
centre of a given space, the cells on the periphery 
of each space, owing to the positions of tlie vas¬ 
cular cords?, must necessarily be emptied in such 
a manner as to give the circular or hexagonal ap¬ 
pearance to the transverse section. If this opinion 
be well founded, it would appear, that the vessels 
*of the tubers, of monocotyledbnous plants, which 
during the growth of the tuber convey to and 
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deposite the nutritlpuS fluids in the cells of the 
parenchyma, take on a retrograde movement, and 
acquire the functions of absorbents as soon as the 
tuber begins to vegetate. A knowledge of the dis¬ 
tribution of the yascula# system tliese tubes, 
and of the manner in which the new tuber is at¬ 
tached, with the appearance of the embrydh plant 
at its apex, can be readily obtained by examining 
a longitudinal section of the base of any Orchis, 
after the hew tuber is formed ; particllarly if the 
plhnt be injected a coloured fl«id; as has been 
already described *.^^rom such an examination it 
is evident, that, however close the attachment of 
the new and old tubers is in the closely attached 
'ubers, the attaching organ performs a function 
very similar to that of the umbilical cord ^ ani¬ 
mals; and resembles in every respect, except in 
length, the runners which connect the pendulous 

» Vide Plate 1. ^1. wliich represents a Iftngitudinal slice 
of the tuber of the tnaie Orchis, Orchis mascula; a. tlie new 
tuber with its longitudinal vessels, and the intermediate cel¬ 
lular texture turgid with nutritious fluid ; the old tuber in a 
half-exhausted state; c. the stem of the pl^nt broken short; 
d. the plant^ei; Which will form the neeeiii^ear’s plant; e. a kind 
of sheath over the plantuje, which terminates in a membranous 
cone, and appears to be formed of a doubling of the cuticle 
of the stem, refleeWi so as to unite with that of the new 
tuber ■, f. the point of conjunction of the vessels of the stem and 
of the old tuber, with those of the plantulc an4 the new tuber; 
g. a root produced from the stem. 

VOL. I. 


.\1 
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tubers with parent plant. In fact, tiie attaeh- 
memt, when the tuber is viewed in its natural state, 
appears much shorter than it actually is, owing to 
the shortness of the collar of 



the: 


l > circumstances 


occ^Sidii^y occur which 
lengtheb *^lhe organ, so as 
to give it the real character 
of a runner, and render the 
h'Sw tubec pendulous (ig. 



If w§ take ti e Potatoe to 
exemplify the organization of 
the 'tubers of IfiOotyledonS, we shall find that 
they , resemble, • in an equal degree, the stems 
of tribe. When a tuber of this plant is cut, 
either transversely or longitudinally, it appears 
evidently to be composed of t:^o distinct parts ; 
one of whiq^ is internal and' somewhat 

like the pith or central part^-blvthe stem of the 
plant, and surrounded on eveCy sjde by the other, 
which is celltiilr also but more dense, and bor- 
dered with a :^mplicated system of. vessels, 
branches from which stretch into the pith; and 
that it has a close affinity to the cortical part of 
the st^. 


* The plant from which this figure was drawn was raised in 
a common garden pot, with the old tuber very near the surface 
p. The old tuber; i. the new tuber; e. the attaching proces- 
etvended so as to assume the form of a runner. 
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Wherever a gehi is formed on the tuber, the 
pith or central part advances to the surface, and 
gives a small thread of its substance to the ein- 
bryon; and this appears to furnish its pith: u liilsst, 
in the same luaaner, the cortical swhstauce, ui*Ich, 
although attenuated almost to a pellicle, yet still 
surrounds the Hhrdad of pith, seems to supply its 
bark ^. The vessels also of the tuber tend to each 
point where a gem rises on its surfisee; and, when 
ihis begins to vegetgte, the|' ^lar^ so mtich as 
^to become very |l|i^ptible to the iWKed eye: and 
acquire a letrogradc movement, taking on the 
functions of absorbents, and conveying the nutri¬ 
tious matter deposited in the tuber to the vascular 
system of the germe for its evdlution and support. 

The epidermis of tubers, to whichsoever na¬ 
tural order of plants they belong, is utterly devoid 
of eitlier absorhiflg or'exhaling organs; and it is 
this circumstafpqe which fits tubers so admirably 
for preserving,* in an unaltered state, the nutri¬ 
ment deposited in them ; the preservation of this 
in its natural state being absol^ly necessary for 

* Vide Plate 1. fig. 4. A longitw^al slice of aPotatoe: 
a. the central part, or pith; i. the cortical part, c. the change 
in the pofition of these parts where a gem is given off; d. the 
point wheie the tfber was attached to the runner. It may 
not, pel haps, be unnecessary to say that the points on the sur¬ 
face of a Potatoe, called f^es in common language, are the 
gems, the rudiments of the expected plants. 

Ml 
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enabling the gerrae to maintain its vitality. Finally 
we may, with Sprengel, regard the tuber as a 
hybernaciilum, or winter habitation, for the pre¬ 
servation of the embiyon plants yet latent in the 
gems wliieh it bears *. 

The Bulb, the next of the radical appendages 
which we have to examine, is a globular or pyri¬ 
form, coated body, solid or formed of fleshy scales 
or layers, and of a more or less complex structure. 
It is not peculiarly an append^e of the root, but 
is found also^bn the stem and*branclu*s of some, 
plants, and even mingled with tiie flowers of 
others. As, however, the bulbs which are attached 
to the root, hare reveal peculiarities which dis¬ 
tinguish them frorn t iiose 'Situtited on tlie other 
parts of the plant, it is necessary to treat of them 
in this stage of our inquiries. 

Tlie roots of bulbs are' simple fleshy fibres, 
annual productions, which issue either from the 
circumference of the flattened basis of a kind of 
caudex on which the scaly and laminated bulbs 
are seated, or from the substance of the bulb itself, 

♦Linnaeus defines thehybernaculuin thus: “ Hyhernaculum 
“ est pars plantae includens herbatn embryonem ab externis 
“ injuriisand adds, “ estque Bulbus vel Gemma.'' Sprengel, 
in the edition of the Philosophia Botanica, yhich he has edited, 
very properly adds the tuber. “ Tuher est hybemaculum solidum, 

“ substantia marginali molliori cinctum.” 
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or from a simple scale when it is solid; and these 
situations of the roots form the chief characteristic 
of the bulb, distiijguishiug it from the tuber, and 
marking out those limits between the bulb and 
the tuber, the existence of which is denied by 
Mirbol * and some other author^: for the roots of 
the plant borne on a tuber, whether of the closely 
attached or pendulous kind, always proceed from 
the stem. 

Bulbs, like tubers, are reser\;oifo of nutritnent 
for the developement and temppi^ry support of 
the plants formed within them; a fact which is 
illustrated to common observation by the growing 
of onions, in the storeroom of the housewife. 
Young radical bulbs, as I shallj^oon have occasion 
to show you, are produced in some instances above, 
in others below, and in others again within, or at 
the sides of an old bulb, during the adult vegeta¬ 
tion of its plant; and are, like the gems formed 
on the surface of a tuber, the lateral progeny of 
the plant itself, not of the bulb. They are more 
frequently formed previously to the flowering of the 
parent plant; and as they preserve the plantulc 
within them, until the ensuing nqpring, they are re¬ 
garded as winter habitations (hybernacula) by Lin- 

* “ 11 n’y a point de limites entreJa bulbe et le tubercule; la 
“ transition se fait de Tune a I’autre, par la bulbe solide qui 
“ participe de toutes deux.’’ Elem. de Pkys. veg. 1*™ partie, 
p. 13S, noin. 


M 
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naeus, who points out the close affinity, except in 
situation*, wMeh exists between them and the 
buds of trees. 

Bulbs may be divided into solid, scali/, and 
laminated. 

I. The BULB 'f- is a mass of cellular 

substance, filled %ith ttutritifeus fluids, and en¬ 
closed within a thin epidermic with vessels run¬ 
ning’ through it from the basis to the apex. It is 
covered with or more coats, either of a mem- 
bi'anous, or i^fi|j|irdii$, or a retieulated texture^. 
The solid bulb fiesemblcs the tuber in several re¬ 
spects ; but differs it in bemg coated, and, 
as has been already noticed, in giving off the roots 
from a radical pli^e. or from a scale at the basis 
of the bulb, the point opposite to that from which 
the shoot is produced. 

Solid bulbs may be arranged under three sjie- 
cics, taken from the situation on the old bulb 
where the new one is produced; ^and thence they 
may be denominated superincumbent, lateral, and 
enclosing. 

1. The Superincumbent solid bulb (Bultms so¬ 
lidus superpositm)^ I have so named from the new 
bulbs being produced on the summit of the old 
one, and appearing, even when they are fully 

* “ Bulbus est hybernaculuin caudici descendenti insidens.” 
Phil. Bot. § 85. 

•f “ Solidus constans substantia solida.’’ Ib. 

t Vide Plate I. fig. 7. 
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growDj incuinhont on it > RS exemplified m 
Crpcus*, Ma t, old bulb withers,* whilst 

those which it bears are attaining maturity; but 
it does not entirely decay away, so as to leave its 
progeny as distinct and separate individuals, until 
the new bulbs be formed} on ttiJifi. In some in¬ 
stances, Crocus foi: example, the plants of the 
present year, besid^, exhausting the old bulb for 
thpir support, appeajp'to obtain that portion also of 
their nourishment, which is drawiL^om the soil, 
through it; the vessels that prpee^' from its ra¬ 
dical plate passing through .the centre of the 
present year’s bulbs, and S|^^ing canals even to 
the rudiments of those formea at the basis of their 
foliage. This is rendered evident to the naked 
eye by dividing bulbs of Croi&s sativus, taken 
up in the latter end of May;};. In other plants, as 


* Vide Plate 1. fig. 5. Bulbs of Crpcus scftivus dug up in 
May. a. 6. the perfected bulbs, adhering closely to c. the old 
bulb much shrivelled ; d. the radical plate of the old bulb with 
roots protruded from;its circumference. * 

i Fig 7. Bulbs of Ixia polystachla taken up, also, in May. 
a. b. the new bulbs which bear the present year’s foliage and 
flower, partly covered with c. the reticukled coat of the old 
bulb d. ; e. e. e. e. c. the roots of the recent bulbs, protruded 
between them and the old bulb;^; a snwl bulb appended by a 
runner as described in the text. 

JFig. 6. The bulbs of fig. 5 dissected: a. b. the re¬ 
cent bulbs; c. the old bulb, with, its vessels seen passing 
up from its radical piate, and continued through the new 
bulb to the basis of its foliage ; d, two cords r vessels which 

M 4 
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Ixia for instance, although the «ame course of 
vessels*be perceptible, yet, very thick roots are 
thrown out from the superincumbent recent bulbs, 
by which the nutriment is immediately taken up 
from the soil, without passing through the de¬ 
caying bulb *. Tender certeyyn circumstances of 
soil, also, wires are protrudf^ from between the 
more recent bulbs and the||d bulb, ndth small 
bulbs attached to them-|', hind these are soiae- 
times so eloM[ated as to give to the lateral pro¬ 
geny a pendt^ps character.. 

On dissectiig this species of bulb, we finij 
that, besides the j^termost coat, which is in 
general either fibroire or reticulated, it has two 
others more succulent and fleshy, which appear to 
form the bases of the sheathing of tlie leaves, and 
to cover the whole of the bulb terminating at the 
plate whence the roots are protruded. Within 
these is the solid homogeneous mass of the bulb, 
covei^ed with a thin, beautiful, transparent epider¬ 
mis, and depressed considerably in the centre, 
where the stem and part of the foliage are at¬ 
tached ; and having cavities also at those points 
where the young bulbs are formed. The exterior 
leaves terminate at a kind of sbouldeiV which sur- 

separate from the otliers immediately after they enter the new 
bulb, and pass on to the embryon bulbs, forming on a. b. e. 
the embryon bulbs. 

* Vide Plate, I. fig. 7. 
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rounds the general cavity; and within.the ex¬ 
panded bases of theso leaves the young bulbs are 
seated. As in the case of tubers, although the 
young bulbs are the production of the existing 
plant, yet, as has been already remarked, they 
have a vascular (^mmunication with the soil 
through the mediuiji both of their direct parent 
and the old decayi^ bulb*. From this examina¬ 
tion the following physiological conclusions may 
be drawn; that, in this species of||pe solid bulb, 
the old bulb is exheusted in the piwuctton of the 

C;. A r , 

herbaceous part of the plant bf the functions of 
which the bulbs immediatelj^-incumbent upon it, 
and which bear that plant, are perfected, and by 
which the embryon bulbs, seated on each of 
them, are also formed. Towards the autumn, the 
exhaustion of the, old bulb is completed; and the 
vinculum which connects together the bulbs seated 
on it, and which are now perfected, being thus 
broken, they separate; and each remains as a 
distinct being, to be in its turn exhausted, in the 
production of the plant of the ensuing year, and 
of its series of bulbs. 

2. The Lateral solid bulb (Bulhus solidus m- 
teralis) is named from the new bulbs being formed 
on each side of the old, as exemplified in C'olchi- 
cura autumnale. In this species of solid bulb, the 


* Vide Plate 1. fig. 6. d. « 
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old bulb is completely exhausted, aa4 the new 
bulbs separated from it before the tudiments of 
the next series are perceptible. The points of 
union between the parent and its progeny are near 
the basis of ||ie bulb on bot^ sides. On dissection, 
the perfect bulb" is found to consist of a mass of 
cellular substance turgid w^ moist farinaceous 
matter; but it is not, as in thinner species, per¬ 
fectly homogeneous, one part being opaijue, and 
the other seiil^anspareHt. The vessels run lon¬ 
gitudinally thfopgh the biillij from the radical 
plate to the part^^vidtenee the foliage springs; and, 
in their dried up ^|^e, in conjnnc ion with the 
emptied cellular texture and the epidermis, give a 
tough, spongy charactt;r to the exhausted bulb; 
which, at the time of the separation of the recent 
bulbs, exhibits the appearance of a shrivelled 
leather}' bag, the roots having dropped from the 
radical plate 

* Vide Plate 1. fig. 8, 9, 10, which represent the bulbs of 
Colchicum autumnale, dug up in May, in different points of 
view. Pig. 8. a. h. the recent bulbs (denuded so as to show 
their true appearance) of an irregular Pear shape, being con¬ 
siderably longer on tlie side opposite to that by which they are 
attached to the old bulb, and terminating inc. r.a flattened 
process; on the inner and upper part of which, under a pro¬ 
jection formed by the termination of the shorter side of the 
bulb, is the radical plate, whence the roots protrude. It is 
half way above this plate, on the one side, and behind the 
flattened process, on the other, that the new bulbs are formed. 

d. The 
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The physiology of this species of solid bulb 
closely resembles that of the other. The new 
bulbs are produced by the piqnt of the bulb to 
which they are attached, and which is exhausted 
in the support of the ftliage and b!«(^fication liey 
bear: and in partly applying also the nutriment 
which is deposited itf^hem: I say. partly, because 
it must be kept in ^t&d, that t^e recent bulbs, of 
both species, have a direct communication with the 
soil through their roots; and .con|||uently it is 
jwobable that by far the greater part^of < lie matter 
deposited in them, proceeds Irom tin mitriuient 
obtained from the soil, chai^^ into the proper 
juice of the plant by the functions of the leaves. 

3. The Enclosing solid bulb (Bidlfus solidus 
includens), I have named from the circumstance 
of the young bulbs being enclosed between their 

« 

d. Tlie old bulb shrivelled u[); c. the remaias of its radical 
plate; f. the remains of its terminal process. 

Fig. 9- the back yiew of fig. 8. a. b. the recent bulbs ; c. c. 
the flattened processes seen from behind; the, old bulb; 

e. the remains of its radical plate. 

pfg. 10. a longitudinal slice of the bulbs. «. The old shri¬ 
velled bulb.; b.c. the recent bulbs, in which is seen the dis¬ 
similar structure of their mass ; d. the opaque portion; e. the 
semitr^sparent: the longitudinal lines in d. show the course of 
the vessels, proceeding from the point of attachment behind the 
process of the old bulb; at f. and on the opposite side, from 
that above its radical plate at g. h. h. the part of the bulbs on 
which the foliage is seated. 
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common parents; which, in this sgecies of bulb, 
are two hemispheres, opposed to each other by 
their flat surfaces, and united at their bases to the 
radical plate, whence the stem proceeds *. Its 
physiology W tbe same asithat of the other solid 
bulbs. 

II. Scaly Buyis consist of fleshy scales at¬ 
tached to a radical plate, and so arranged as to 
lie over ej^ otlier like the tiles of a roof. Each 
scale is a homogeneous mass of cellular substance, 
thick and fleshy ip the middle; but in some in¬ 
stances nearly iSembranous at the elgf concave 
on one side, and necessarily convex on the other. 
Each scale, also, is a distinct reservoir of nutri¬ 
ment, and is enducid uith such a share of vitality 
as not only enables it to live if detached from the 
bulb; but, when placed in a proper soil, to ve¬ 
getate and produce an entire new bulb. There are 
two species only of scaly bulbs, the squamous and 
the granulated. 

I. The Squamom bulb (Butbus squamosus-f) 

* Vide Plate 3. fig. 12. The twofold bulb of cluster-flSwered 
Fritillary (F. Pyrmaica J. A. a. a. the two hemispheres united 
at the caudex ; b. the stem rising between tliem; c. the roots: 
B. a. one hemisphere separated from the other, in order to show 
the two young bulbs L b. produced on each side of the stem c .; 
the longitudinal line on each marking the place at which the di¬ 
vision will take place: d. the caudex. 

f “ Squamqsus constans imbricatis lamellis. Lilium.’’ Phil. 
Botan. J 85. 1. 


4 
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•is well exemplified in the Lily tribe. If we dig 
up a plant of one of these, say the WhitI Lily, 
Lilium candidum, *in summer, and examine.its 
bulb, we shall find tljat it consi||pipf confxve, 
fleshy, overlapping scales, each of which is at¬ 
tached at the base to a radical, caudex, but is 
loose at the apex*. A scale, when separately 
examined, appears to be a homogenecps mass of 
cellular texture enclosed in a cuticle^: the middle 
being thick and fleshy, but the edges and the 
apex nearly membranous; a construction, which, 
on the convex surface, gives it gibbous or keeled 
character. The vessels run in longitudinal cords, 
arranged at equal distances, through the scale; as 
may be seen in a transverse section of it, if the bulb 
have been placed for some hours in a coloured so- 
lution-f-. Removing the scales till the stem be ex¬ 
posed, the new bulb is seen formed at its basis; and, 
by making a lon^tudinal section of the whole, the 
manner in which the lateral offspring is connected 
with the parent plan!, through the medium of the 
vascular system of the stem and of the caudex, is 

* Plate 2. fig. 1. The entire bulb of the Liliutn candidum, f 
as it appears, when taken up in sumper, during the vegetation 
of the stem. 

f Fig. 2. A transverse slice of one of the scales, to 
show the arrangement of the vessels in its substance. The 
vascular bundles appear like dots ; and owing l the cellular 
texture being more condensed in the ,immedi..ie vicinity of 
these, each bundle seems as if it were enclosed in a sheath. 
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made' apparent When the new bulb is per-* 
fected after the flowering season is over, tlie ex¬ 
terior s^les of the old one decay; and by degrees 
the stem andTa a large portion of the old caudex 
also separate; but as the whole of the caudex 
does not slough ofi, and a new portion is added by 
each successive,bulb, it becomes gradually elon¬ 
gated, and at length bears some resemblance, 
when the scales are taken off, to a cylindrical, 
toothed, prsemorse root. The new bulb, how¬ 
ever, is not always found seated close to the stem, 
in every species of this natural genus t»f bulbife- 
rous plants. In Lilinm superbum, fur instance, 
a very thick, succulent, lateral runner is projected 
from the caudex of the bulb; and, pushing aside 
the neighbouring scales, advances considerably 
beyond them, bearing the rudiments of the new 
bulb on its extremity. Owing to this circumstance, 
the plant of each successive year rises at some 
distance from the site of its predecessor ; and as 
the old bulbs do not soon die away, one or two of 
these, in a decaying state, are generally found 

* Plate 2. fig. 3. A. The young bulb as seen at the basis of 
tlie stem, when the scalest|ie old bulb are removed: a. the 
stem ; b. the young bulb ; c. the attached fragments of the 
scales; d. the roots of the present year’s bulb ; e. the remains 
of those of last year. B. The interior of A. divided by a 
longitudinal section; a. the remains of last year’s caudex b. 
the caudex of the bulb of the present year, with the vessels 
which nourish it anastomosing with those of the parent stem. 
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appended to the present year’s bulb *. On taking 
off the scales of the bulb, the manner in which , 
the runner, which bears the new bulb, is sent off, 
becomes extremely apparent ; aii#the connexion 
between it and the stem and caudex of the adult 
bulb is rendered still more obvious, by inverting 
the cut end of the stem in a coloured solution, 
and making a longitudinal section of the whole; 
for, as the vessels in this sf)ecies of.Xily are com¬ 
paratively large, tney can be readily traced, by 
the naked eye, when filled vrith the colouring 
matter, passing from the (Stem into the caudex, 
thence into the runner, and through it to the small 
scales forming on its apex 

* Plate 2. fig. 4. The bulb of the superb Lily, with a 
small portion of the stem of the plant, a. The bulb of the 
present year; b. last year’s bulb in a decaying state, with c. 
the remains of the bulb of the prior yehr still attached to it: 

d. the rudiments of the new bulb attached to the extremity of 
the succulent runner, shooting forward between the scales; 

e. the roots of the bulb; f. roots given ofT from the stem above 
the bulb. 

f Fig. 5. a. The caudex of the bulb denuded of its scales. 
b. the runner projected from it, and bearing the rudiments of . 
the young bulb on its extremity; c. d. the remains of former 
years’ bulbs; e. the cut stem of the vegetating plant; f. the 
roots of the adult bulb. 

t Fig. 6. a longitudinal section of the caudex and lateral 
runner of fig. 5. injected by placing the cut id of the stem 
in a solution of extract of Logwood: a. the <3iudf x, the coloured 
spots in which show where the bundles of vessels passed oiF to 
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It has been already stated, that each scale is not 
only a distinct reservoir of nutriment; but that it 
is endued with such a share of vital energy, as 
enables it, when detached from the bulb and 
placed in a proper soil, to produce an entire new 
bulb. In this respect, the scale resembles some 
leaves, which I shall particularize when we treat 
of those organs. The scales of the Canadian, 
and those of the scarlet Porapone Lily, both of 
which are natives of high latitudes, exliibit this 
property more readily than any other of tlic tribe. 
The young bulb rises either from a callus tormed at 
the base, or the margin of the scale * ; which gra¬ 
dually decays away as the bulb enlarges; and 
finally separates from it as soon as a sufiiiient num¬ 
ber of roots are produced to support this lateral 
production as an independent being. The bulbs, 
however, which are thus propagated, differ from 
those formed in a more direct manner, as they pro¬ 
duce leaves only ; and several successions of leaf 
bulbs are propagated in a direct line frijm them, 

the scales of the adult bulb; b. the stem with the vessels injected; 
c. the runner, with the vessels running through it to supply the 
rudirtients of the young bulb on its extremity ; d. a scale of the 
young bulb; e, the place where the runner that supported the 
adult bulb was broken off. 

* Fig. 7. a scale of Lilium pomponium, with two bulbs, a. 
and b, forming on it. Fig. 8. a portion of a scale of Lilium su- 
perbum with a bulb formed on its edge ; a. a root already pro¬ 
truded from the bulb. 
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before a flower bulb is produced. It may seem ex¬ 
traordinary tliat IK) formation of young bulbs oc¬ 
curs on tlic scales individually, when they are al¬ 
lowed to remain attached to the old bulb but 
whoi we consider that in this case their vital 
energy, and the nutriment they contain, arc ex¬ 
hausted in supplying the growing plant, and aid¬ 
ing the formation of its lateral progeny; and 
that, on the contrray, when a scale is separated, 
the formation of tl>e new bulb is merely the em¬ 
ployment of the same agencies, which vrould hava; 
acted simultaneously with the other scalto had 
the sepai'ated scale been left in its original 
state, only differently directed, the explanation is 
obvious. Another question, however, arises on 
this point. If, as has been stated, the young 
bulb be the production of the joint action of the 
bulb ami the plant, how is the bulb on the solitary 
scale formed r I. confess my inability to solve this 
question; and can only remark, that the bulb 
formed on tlie separated scale is, comparatively, a’ 
very imperfect being; and the formation of a 
seric's ol’ bulbs in a direct line from it, each pro¬ 
gressively more perfect than its precursor, is 
requisite before a bulb can be produced as perfect 
as that one, which is the effect of the joint func¬ 
tions of the jilant and of the rijic or adult bulb: 
and in this progression to perfecti i the plant 
of each season necessarily plays its pai t. 

VOL. 1. 
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2. The Gremulated hnVa (Bulhus granulatus) is 
named from its appearance being that of a small, 
globular body, or grain. It is found usually asso¬ 
ciated with many others, studding, as it were, the 
root to which they are affixed; as is beautifully ex¬ 
emplified in that of grain-rooted Saxifrage, Saxi- 
fraga gramlata *. On examining a single bulb, we 
find that it is composed of slightly curved granular 
scales, covered with two coats•f', aru enclosing the 
plantule, which, on vegetating, bursts the coats 
and shoots up between the scales. As it advances, 
these are gradually emptied, unal die ejiidermis 
only remains like a small .shrivelled leaf; whilst 
fresh bulbs are generated upon runners, sent off 
from the basis of the herbage. The minuteness 
of the scales prevents their structure being ex¬ 
amined by the unassisted eye; but, with the aid 
of the microscope, it is perceived to be nearly the 
same as that of those of the s^quamous bulb. 

III. Laminated bulbs are composed of fleshy 
’ layers, attaehed at the base to a solid radical 
caudex. Each layer consists of a plate of cel¬ 
lular substance, filled with secreted juices, and 
enclosed between two cuticles. Bundles of ves- 

* Vide Plate 2. fig. 9. which represents the bulbs congre¬ 
gated on the runner of tlie plant a. 

t Fig. 10. a. a bulb denuded of its coats, with the plan¬ 
tule in a state of vegetation ; b. a plantule separated from 
the enclosing scales, attached to the radical plate, and a small 
fragment of tlie tunic. 
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sels run vertically through each layer, communi¬ 
cating with those of the caudex, the stem, and the 
roots : these are entire and porous vessels; but in 
some of the laminated bulbs, the spiral vessels 
are so numerous as apparently to make up the 
greater part of the substance of the layers. There 
are two species 'of laminated bulbs; the concen¬ 
tric and the nestling. 

1. The Concentric laminated bulb (Bulhuscon- 
centricus timicosus) consists pf sheathing lamina“, 
each enclosing, or nearly enclosing, the other from 
the centre to the exterior coat or tunic. T,^s spe¬ 
cies of laminated bulb may be subdivided into two 
sections; the first comprehending those bulbs in 
which the layers are entire, or in wliich each 
layer is the sheath, as it were, of those within it; 
and the second, those in which the layers are 
divided, or only overlap those within them, but 
do not form an entire sheath, as in the former 
instance. 

With entire Lagers. 

The most tamiliar examples of this division are 
the common Onion, Allium Cepa, and the mem¬ 
bers of the Narcissus tribe. In these, the cau- 
' dex is of an irregular, semiorbicular form; and 
consists of a central cellular part or pith, covered 
by a more solid envelop or cortex, which is inter¬ 
posed betwixt the basis of the layer? jnd the pith. 
Hud forms alsf) the proper radical plate, whence 

n2 
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the roots are protruded. The muubcr of the 
layers varies: the exterior are thin and seinipellii- 
cid, being formed simply of two membranous cu- 
tieles, with cqui-distant bundles of vessels running 
longitudinally through them; the interior are 
more fleshy, the cells being filled with nulritious 
juices. A transverse section of fhe bulb exhibits 
tlie continuous character of each layer *. The 
new flower bulb is formed ‘nearly in the centre, of 
the old bulb, at the base of the stem ; but in 
general, there are several leaf bulbs formeil: one 
or mojp within the second or tin* tuiri' layer from 
the surface, and others lateraiiy and altogether 
exterior to the old bulb. The out(“r layci’s only of 
the old bulb are com|)ietely exliausted in one sea¬ 
son ; hence the bulb in sev'cral subseiiueni seasons 
appears to be the same which oi’igiually flowered, 
only much enlarged. ’Fhe lateral bullts separate, 
and, as in similar cases, maintain an indej)eud<;nt 
existence. In the Tuli]), the bulb consists usually 
of four concentric layers only (independent of the 
common coat), the outermost of vvliicli may be 
termed fleshy; but being nearly diaphanous, the 
longitudinal vessels are seen running through it 
at eijual distances, with the intervening spaces on 

* Vide Plate 3. fig. 1. whicli represents the transverse section 
of the bulb of Narcissus JonquUla : a. a. two young bulbs 
rising betwixt the second and third layers ; />. the roots pro¬ 
truded from the radical plate, which is hid by the position of the 
bulb. 4 
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the inner surface studded with opaque slii^litly 
elevated glands, which produce correspondent 
depressions on the outer surface of tlie next layer. 
The other layers are fleshy and, thick in [)rt-j.ortioa 
as they a])proach the enclosed plantule, or centre; 
aiul, although the depressions of the glands be 
visible on tlie exterior of each, yet, from the ttir- 
gidity of the cellntar texture, neitlier the'^s nor 
the vessels are pereeptihlc in tliem: but by piaeing 
the hull) in a coloured solution for Ivveiii; -four 
houi’s, and then making a transverse section of it, 
tjie latter arc seiui like coloured points arrangeti in 
a ri;gnlar series, and nearly equi-distant from tijc 
enclosing epidermis of each layer *. By tearing 
the layi;r longitudinally .opposite to any of tliese 
points, the vessels can he .traced downwards 
through the substance of the layer, and even into 
the radical j)latc. 

In this bulb, the stem, which bears both the 
foliage and the flower, rises from tlie (;entrc of the 
bulb; but as soon as tlic new bulb, whieli, is 
formed close to its base, enlarges, the enclosing- 
lamiiue of the old one begin to lose their suc- 
culency and plumpness ; and this exhaustion con- 

* Plate S. fig. 5. a transverse section of a Tulip bulb, du¬ 
ring tlie flowering season, a. Section of the stem ; b. remains of 
the exhausted layers of the old bulb; c. tlie I'w bulb, which 
should flower next season; the dots in the 1; .."s showing the 
positions of the longitudinal bundles of vessels. 

n3 
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tinues to keep pace with the enlargement of the 
offspring, until the layers are completely emp¬ 
tied. They then decay away, and leave tlie stem 
partially covered .with the void cuticles on the 
outside of the new bulb *. The stem itself, with 
the old radical plate, next die awuy; while the 
new bulb, after remaining as it were in a state 
of inaclavity during the winter, shoots out fresh 
roots from its ladical plate in the spring, and runs 
the same course as its predecessor. Under fa¬ 
vourable circumstances, two or three new bulbs 
are sometimes formed in the same season; but th^e 
are usually only leaf bulbs 

In long-rooted Allium (Allium vicfnrialis) the 
concentric sheathing layers (each of which, as in 
several other spelfes of the genus, is expanded 
into a’ leaf) are of a reticulaited texturei|:; and 

* Fig. 6. a longitudinal section of a Tulip bulb, during the 
flowering season, a. Section of the stem ; b. the remains of 
the old bulb; c, the new flower bulb enveloped in d, its sheath or 
efterior coat; e. the rudiment of the caudex of the new bulb, 
where it separated from the parent stem. 

f Plate 3. flg. 4'. a bulb of the common Tulip taken up in 
the flowering season, a. Part of the stem, which is cut off; 
£. the exterior layers of the exhausted bulb, enveloping both 
the new flower bulb c. .and aa-of&et, or lateral leaf bulb, the 
stem from which is seen at d. 

I Fig. 2. a bulb of long-rooted Allium, a. The outer layer 
of the presenj^ year’s bulb, metended into the sheathing stem; 
b. the reticulated layers, loose botli at the caudex c. and 
above; d, the roots of the existing bulb piercing the network 
of the reticulated layers. 
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when exhausted of the nutriment contained in 
them, assume the appearance of lacework. In 
this bulb, also, the young bulbs are formed within 
the second layer of the present year’s bulb *. 

* * With divided Layers. t 
In this division of the concentric laminated 
bulbs, the layers, as has^ been already stated, do 
not form an entire sheath. In the garden Hyacinth 
(Hyacinthus orienlalis), whxch I select as an ex¬ 
ample because it can be easily procured, they 
comprehend two thirds only of the circumference 
of the circle. Each layer is fleshy and thick in the 
centre, and becomes gradually thinner towards 
its edges until it terminates in a membranous 
film, embracing the layers within it in the same 
manner as the hand holds a ball which it cappot 
completely enclose. The defil^nt portion of each 
layer is always on the opposite side to that of the 
layer immediately beneath it. The caudex has 
the character of a segment of a hollow sphere, 
on the convex surface of which the layers are 
attached; whilst a considerable number of fleshy 
roots protrude from the circumference-f*. The 

• 

• Fig. S. a vertical section of the same bulb. a. the suc¬ 
cessive si|cculeni layers extended into Uie stem; d. the ex¬ 
hausted reticulated layers; c. tbe caudex; d. the young bulb. 

f Vide Plate 3. fig. 6 and 7* a. The body of the bulb; 6. 
the manner in wjiiclx the layers overl|[|k ach other; c. the 
radical plate, with the roots separated front v.ae side of the cir- 

n4 
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vessels run in longitudinal bundles through the 
layers; and so numerous ^ire the spiral vessels in 
this description of bulb, that, in the Ainaryliis 
tribe, the Squill, and some other of the larger 
bulbs, on breakinf a layer transversely, they may 
be drawn out to the distance of three or four 
inches ; and from the strength of theiricompouent 
fibres their number, they ure capable of sup¬ 
porting the pendulous portion of the layer. I 
have also been informed that the fibres of the 
spiral vessels of the bulb of some species of the 
Blood-flower (Hsemanthus) ha' e been sjnm into 
thread and manufactured, which I can readily be¬ 
lieve, from the strength of a thread which I have 
formed from the spiral fibres of the layer of a bulb 
of Bfunsvigia toxicarla, Poison-bulb, by merely 
twisting them in nl|' fingers. On making a trans¬ 
verse, or a longitudinal section of the Hyacinth 
bulb, we find one or more young bulbs seated be¬ 
tween the layers * ; and that one which is nearest 

cumference, to-sliow its concavity; d. young lateral bulbs, 
which produce leaves, and a new bulb when detached from the 
parent; e. a bulb, wfhich ha£ produced leaves this season, formed 
within the coats of the old bulb. • 

* Vide Plate i}. %. 8. and 9.—Fig. 8. a. The caudex, as it 
appears in the longitudinal section of a full-grown bulb of Hya- 
cinthus orientalis; 1. a young bulb forming with the^utermost 
fleshy layer; c. the remains of the stem and foliage of the pre¬ 
sent year’s plant. Fig. 9. a transverse secliop of another bulb 
of the same spheies of plant, showing the termi/sations of the 
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to the centre of the old bulb is, usually, the veal 
flower bulb for the next season; for, although, ow- 
ihg to a few 6f the outer layers only decaying, the 
old bulb appears still to yield the flower, yet, this 
actually springs every year from.a new bulb formed 
within the old one. Young leaf bulbs are also 
protruded exteriorly from the base of the old bulb; 
and these appear to be really the production of the 
bulb itself; for the Dutch cut their bulbs trans¬ 
versely, after they have attained a certain size; 
and plant the lower half, in order to multiply the 
number of the lateral bulbs; whilst the flower 
bulb, as has been already stated, is evidently the 
result of the combined functions of the plant and 
the bulb. 

No experiments, at least that I know of, have 
been made, to ascertain wh^her a layer of any of 
the concentric laminated bulbs, when separated 
from its caudex and planted, will produce young 
bulbs, as is the case with the scales of the squa¬ 
mous bulbs; but I am of opinion that if an en- 

layers, and the dividql bundles of longitudinal vessels. «. 
the lower portion of the flower stem; b. the bulb which will 
flower next year, gradually expanding the old bulb by its 
growth; c. the roots attached to the eSudex, which are hid by 
the position of the superincumbent' parts. Fig. 7- another 
bulb of the garden Hyacinth in which four young lateral leaf 
bulbs (/. are seen seated on the cau^j to show the manner 
ill which these lateral ott’sets generally j' cHr„ 
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tire layer were carefully separated from its caudex, 
and planted, it would produce young bulbs upon 
its basis. 

2. The Nestling bulb (Bulbus nidulans) is com¬ 
posed of entire ocmcentric layers, which termi¬ 
nate in sheathing leaves, ^and enclose within each, 
from the circumference to the centre, several young 
bulbs; so that, when the layers are partially rup¬ 
tured, the whole seems to consist of small bulbs, 
and has a nestlike appearance *. Tlie layers are 
more membranous than those of H>e other lami¬ 
nated bulbs we have examined; an 1 consequently 
display, more evidently, the longitudinal equi-dis- 
tant bundles of spiral and entire vessels. The 
caudex is v( ry vascular; in form nearly an inverted 
truncated cone, and protruding a great number of 
long threadlike roots. 

On dissecting the young bulbs, enclosed within 
the old one, we find that those only w'hich have 
already shot up into leaf, contain small bulbs or 
their rudiments within the layers; hence, there is 
reason for concluding that the young bulbs are in 
this instance, chiefly the result of the functions of 
the plant. In the bulb of Garlic, Allium sativum, 

• Vide Plate 3. fig. 10. the recent bulb of Garlic, Allium 
sativum, with the sheathing layers ipartially removed to exhibit 
the young bulbs, a. The young bulbs; b. c. d. e. remains of the 
sheathing layers if. the caudex.—Fig. 11. a longitudinal section 
of the same bulb.* a. the caudex ; 6. c. d. the sheathing layers, 
which terminate in leaves. 
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the odorous, acrid, secreted juice which character 

izes it, is found in greatest quantity in the flesh- 

internal layers of the young bulbs * ; and conse 

quently these are the parts employed both inedi 
• • 
cinally and as a condiment; whilst, in the mem 

branous layers of the oM bulb, it is scarcely per 

ceptible either to smell or to taste. 

Such are the characteristic distinctions of thos 
appendages of roots, which are denominates 
hulhs. They have been properly regarded by Di 
Darwin-f* and others as subterraneous buds; ani 
as having a close affinity with the buds on th- 
stem and branches of perennial plants: for, likt 
these, they continue rather than reproduce th< 
individual, and are liable to all the hereditary im 
perfections and diseases of vthe parent. In som< 
otiier particulars also this resemblance holds good 
for, as in all plants which are furnished with buds 
those produced in the first years of the plant ar< 
leaf buds only, and a succession of these occur be 
fore flower buds are formed, so no flower bulb i; 
ever produced from seed; the first formed beinr 
always a leaf bulb, which, in many instances (a; 
the Tulip for example), produces another leaf bulb 
and so on for several successive generations, unti 
at length a flower bulb is formed ; after which, ont 

* In common language these yiu* , bulbs are termed cloves 

f Phyiologia passim. • 
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flower bulb at least is produced every season. 
Many circumstances connected with the physi¬ 
ology of bulbs might be treated of in this place; 
but, as I shall have again to recur to them in no¬ 
ticing those bulbs which are formed bn the stem, 
and .^ong the flowers|bf many plants, I shall 
I ,t present the further consideration of this 
our subject. 

1 ■ being now acquainted with the forms 
jharacterize roots and their appendages, wc 
shall, in our next Lecture, finish the consideration 
of these vegetable organs. 
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' LECTURE V. 

the SUBJECT OP THE FORMER LECTURE CONTI¬ 
NUED.—OP SOILS AND UANURES.—OF THE MEDI¬ 
CINAL AND DIETETICAL PROPERTIES OP ROOTS. 

The usual situation of roots is in the ground; 
but many plants, although their seeds be sown 
in the earth, yet, will not vegetate in it, their 
proper soil being the bark of other living plants. 
Such are named parasitical, owing to their nou¬ 
rishment being obtained from those plants on 
which they fix, and which they rob of a part of 
their juices, often injuring them to a very consi¬ 
derable degree. The, Misletoe (Viscum album)-, 
the Broom Rape, Orobanchc ; the - majority of 
Lichens ; thJ Mosses; some of tlu; Ferns; many 
of the Orchis tribe; those minute fungi, which 
produce the diseases of corn and of some grasses, 
known by the names of rust, blight, and mildew; 
the Sclerotium crocorum, a sort of tuber which 
attacks the bulb of the Saffron; and the Dry Rot, 
to the * destructive powers of which the noblest 
specimens of architecture occasionally fall sacri¬ 
fices ; are pareisitic plants. Some of this descrip¬ 
tion of plants, however, orig ually grow in the 
earth, and do not lose their attachment to it 
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until they find another plant to lay hold of, and 
into which they can dip their caulinar roots, or 
rootlike absorbents, which are protruded from the 
stem, in order to share its nutriment, and on 
which they are afterwards supported; as, for ex¬ 
ample, the Cuscuta, or>,I)odder *, which may be 
regarded as the natural parasite of our indigenous 
Hteaths and Hops. 

iJSomc plants, after they iiave arrived at a cer¬ 
tain age, do not even refiuire that their roots 
should be fixed to any spot; but maintain life on 
what they can procure by absorpti 'n from the at¬ 
mosphere. Such are the Cjicti, a carious troj)ica) 
tribe of succulent plants; on which account one 
of the species, the Indian* FI^,, ractus ipuntia, 
was recommended to the ii.ace of seafaiing 
people, by the late Dr, Anderson of Madras, for 
the purpose of supplying vegetable food on long 
voyages; and as a preventive of licurvy. But the 
most curious instance of this kind is the aerial 
flower, Epidendrum Jlos aerh -f”, an East Indian 
parasitical plant, which continues to grow, blos¬ 
soms, and even perfects its seed, when it is torn 

* The Dodder germinates in the earth, and rising'above it, 
shoots out filiform stems, which twine around the neighbouring 
plants. Its original root now decays, and a kind of warty roots 
are formed in the stem at every point where it touches the sup¬ 
porting plant by which it is nourished. 

f Aerides matutinum of Wfildenow. 
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from the tree on which it originally grew, and is 
suspended in the ceiling of an apartment *. Many 
aquatic plants, also, have roots which serve no 
other purpose than to fix them for a short time to 
the spot where they have germinated, from which 
they afterwards separate and float upon the surface 
of the water; thus the common Duck Weed, 
Lemna minor, which rises to the surface almost as 
soon as it has germinated, has filiform roots from 
three to six inches in length, which hang perpen¬ 
dicularly in the water, and having no attachment 
to any body, allow the plant to float freely in every 
direction. 

■’< .Mr. Macnab, .superintendent of the Botanic Garden at 
Edinburgh, has published an account of a suspended plant of 
Ficus Ausiralis (Ferrugineous Fig), which had grown for 
eight months, up to the time of publishing his paper, February 
7th, 18‘i(), without earth, in the stove of that garden. The plant, 
which was originally growing in a pot in the greenhouse, on 
being removed into tluFstove, and treated in a peculiar manner, 
flirew out several roots from the stem; after which the earth 
was gradually removed from tlie original roots, and the plant 
left suspended in the air, affixed to the frame of the stove. 
Water was, however, sprinkled over the whole plant every day. 
“ What,” adds Mr. Macnab, “may appear rather remarkable 
is, that though this Ficus is a plant by no means free in pro¬ 
ducing fruit in the usual way of cultivating it, this specimen, 
quite suspended, without a particle of earth, was loaded with Figs 
during the months of September, October, and part of No¬ 
vember.’’ Edinburgh Philosophical . ,rtmal^ vol. iii. p. 77. 
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All subterranean roots assume a particular di¬ 
rection ; which is constant in every individual of 
the same species of plant. They are said to be 
perpendicular (perpendicularis) when the caudex, 
or main body of the root, extends perpendicularly 
into the ground, as exeu^lified to the majority of 
fusiform roots (p. 130), and in the main or top 
root of most trees; and horizontal (horizontalis) 
when the extension is nearly parallel to the plane of 
the horizon, so that the root forms nearly a right 
angle with the stem or herbaceous part of the 
plant; as, for instance, in Winter Green, Pyrola 
umhellata, Sweet Flag, Acorus calamus, and in 
the megority of the articulated roots. Many of 
the horizontal roots, whilst they run under the 
surface of the ground, push up stems at intervals 

so as to multiply the plant; thence the appellation 

« 

creeping roots (R. repens) ; as in common Sjiear 
Mint, Mentha viridis; Couch Grass, Triticum 
X. repent; Bulbife- 

rous Coral Wort, 
Dentaria bulhife- 
r«(fig.^’), and ma¬ 
ny other plants. 
And this proper¬ 
ty renders sonve 
weeds extremely 
obnoxious to the 
farmer: for, if any portion of a creeping root be 
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left in the soil, it will throw up a new stem, which 
in its turn produces an extension of the root. But 
if it be injurious in some instances, it also serves 
very important purposes in the economy of nature. 
Thus the sand Reed-Grass, Carex arenaria, by 
means of its creeping roots, binds together the 
dry sand of the flats on the sea-shore where it 
grows; and assists not only in forming a fertile 
soil where sterility would otherwise reign; but 
by preventing the sand from drifting, preserves 
from destruction the neighbouring fields, which 
already repay the labours of the agriculturist. 

We must not, however, confound the creeping 
with the progressive root (R. progrediens), which, 
in extending itself, likewise shoots up stems and 
herbage at intervals; since it differs in this cir¬ 
cumstance, that as it advances anteriorly it decays 
posteriorly; thus causing an obvious progression 
of the plant; and at the same time limiting in a 
considerable degree its multiplication. Its direc¬ 
tion also is not necessarily horizontal, like that of 
the creeping root, but may be perpendicular; the 
cause of the progression in that case being the 
production of a new root laterally: and, in this 
respect, these roots, although the caudexes are not 
tubers, yet have a close affinity with the attached 
tuberiferous roots. Thus the root of officinal 

VOL. I. o 
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Monkshood, Aconitum neomontanum (fig. ?/), af¬ 
fords an excellent 
example of the pro¬ 
gressive conical 
root; a. the old 
root supporting b. 
the lower portion 
of the stem; c. the 
new root attached 
by the lateral offset 
d. to the basis of 
the stem b.: so that 
the new stem,which 
should have arisen 
from the bud e. 
w'ould have been 
about one inch from 
the old plant, had it been left in the ground. The 
moniliforra roots (p. 142),also, are progressive; as 
those of Prnony, Peeonia officinalis, and night smell¬ 
ing Geranium, Pelargonium triste; but in these 
the progression is made by suekers thrown up 
from the nodules; such roots in this respect re¬ 
sembling the tubers on the pendulous tuberiferous 
roots. The difference, however, between the 
progressive roots and the tuberiferous, is very ob¬ 
vious; the caudexes and nodules in the former 
being real -roots, furnished with lateral rootlets 
issuing from their surface; whilst the tubers, in 


!/■ 
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the latter, are appendag-es only to the real roots, 
which are fibrous and issue from the basis of the 
stein, or the herbaeeous part of the plant, and 
not from the surface of the tubers. 

Besides these roots which take the perpendi¬ 
cular, or the horizontal direction, there are some 
that assume an intermediate one, in which case 
the root is said to he oblique (R. obliqua); but, as 
in g-encral, there is always an approximation either 
to the perpendicular or the horizontal, the tnily 
oblique root is very uncommon. In observing- the 
position of roots in the ground, it should be recol¬ 
lected that it is the main root or caudex only which 
determines this point; and that, whatever its di¬ 
rection may be, that of the rootlets is always dif¬ 
ferent: thus, in perpendicular roots, the rootlets 
spread either horizontally or obliquely; whilst in 
the horizontal and the oblique they descend per¬ 
pendicularly ; or, in every instance, they form an 
angle more or less acute with the surface of the 
caudex. The main root should be entire, also, be¬ 
fore its direction or character can be accurately 
ascertained; for, if the apex be destroyed by any 
means, the caudex no longer elongates; but sends 
off lateral shoots, which necessarily take an op¬ 
posite direction from that which is natural to the 
root. 

The situation of the root, in, regard to the 
stem or the herbaceous part of the plant, is ge- 

o2 
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nerally at the base; but roots originate from tiiat 
part also of the stein which is above ground. Thus 
the Strawberry throws out lateral shoots, wliich 
are termed wires, from which roots descend at in¬ 
tervals into the ground; and from the stems of 
the Ivy, the Jasmine, the Ash-leaved Trumpet- 
flower, Bignonia radkans, and other plants udiich 
fix themselves to walls and rocks, roots are pro¬ 
truded, serving equally to imbibe nourishment 
and to give support to those climbing idants. 
Whenever a stem is surrounded with earth, roots 
are protruded from it. Du Hamel filled a cask 
with earth, and boring holes through the bottom 
of it, supported it on stakes three feet from the 
ground. He then pushed slips of plants through 
the earth in the barrel, and planted their ends, 
which passed out at the holes in the bottom of the 
cask, in the ground below it. These ends took 
root; the parts between the ground and the ca.sk 
put forth branches and leaves; those surrounded by 
the earth in the cask protruded roots; and those, 
again, above it became clothed with foliage. It 
is, also, well known that, if a twig of a Willow be 
bent and each end of it stuck into the ground, 
roots will be protruded from both extremities, 
whilst the middle or arched portion will be covered 
with leaves and branches; and the extremities of 
the branches of all ligneous plants throw out roots, 
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if they be bent down and laid under the earth. In¬ 
deed it is not absolutely necessary to lay them un¬ 
der the ground to produce this effect; for a ligne¬ 
ous plant growing in a sterile soil, provided the 
situation be shady and the air damp, will throw 
out roots from its branches, resembling those 
protruded by Ivy. I have in my possession a por¬ 
tion of the branch of a Bay, Laurus Indica, in the 
whole length on one side of which the bark is rup¬ 
tured, owing to the protrusion of numerous short 
rootlets. Tlu; plant from which this branch was 
cut, was growing (in 1814) in a kind of cave, 
formed by the intertwining roots of a noble Beech, 
on the summit of a chalky bank, in Lord Derby’s 
grounds, near Epsom. The chalk had mouldered 
away from under the roots of the Beech, which, 
projecting forward as a roof, shaded the Bay that, 
perhaps, had been originally planted close at the 
foot of the bank : but all the soil had been long 
since washed away from its root, which adhering 
to the bare chalk, served no longer as an ab¬ 
sorbing organ, but merely to sustain the plant in 
its upright position; and as there were very few 
leaves on the branches, the rootlets, which were 
protruded from them, evidently maintained the 
life of the plant, by absorbing the water held in 
solution in the air of the shady spot where it grew. 
On the knowledge of facts such as these, plants 
are propagated by what are called layers, an opera- 

o ;i 
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tion, which consists in bending down a branch, or 
the stem of the plant, so that the knee or bent 
portion of it can be preserved, by means of pegs, 
under the surface of the soil. The part so treated 
is nourished by the parent plant, until roots are 
sent off from the part under the ground, when it 
is cut away, and thus becomes an independent 
plant. Some plants naturally propagate, or rather 
extend themselves in a similar manner. Thus, 
from the branches of the Banyan or Indian Fig- 
tree (Ficus tndica), fibres are thrown out, which 
hang suspended like icicles, and grow thicker 
as they reach the surface of tlie ground, into 
which they strike root and become trunks, the 
branches of which root again in the same manner: 
and this progression of increase is continued until 
the ground is covered to a prodigious extent with 
an umbrageous labyrinth or grove, formed from 
one original trunk,impenetrable to the sunbeams 
One of these trees, called Cubber Burr, situated 
on an island in the river Nerliedda, exceeded 
2000 feet in the circumference of its shade ; and 
in 1787, had 350 trunks. Religious festivals were 
held under its luxuriant canopy, which was ca¬ 
pable of affording shelter from the solar heat to 

* Pagodas are generally built in the neighbourhood of these 
trees; and under their friendly shade the Brahmins and de- 
▼otees perform th'^ir religious rites. 
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7000 persons. Milton has immortalized the 
Banyan, by describing' it as the tree under which 
our first parents retired to hide themselves after 
their fall : 

They chose 

The Fig-tree; not that kind for fruit renown’d, 

But such as, at this day to Indians known 
In Malabar or Decan, spreads her arras 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillar’s shade 
High over-arch’d, and echoing walks between : &c. 

Paradise Lost. 

The structure of roots does not differ materially 
from that of the trunk and branches; we may, 
therefore, reserve the minute examination of that 
part of our subject until we come to treat of these 
organs; and, at present, notice only their general 
structure *. All I'oots are either ligneous or fleshy. 
The ligneous belong to trees and shrubs, and are 
composed of an epidermis or scarf-skin, a cutis 
or bark, a vascular system, woody matter, and 
pith. The fleshy, which belong to herbaceous 

* The analogy, indeed, is so close, that a tree may be in¬ 
verted so as to change the roots into branches, bearing leaves 
and flowers, and the branches into roots producing radicles. 
This fact has been frequently proved, by repeating the experi¬ 
ment (first tried by Du Hamel) of planting a tree with the 
branches in the ground, and leaving the roots in the air ; after 
a season the buried branches produce radicles, and the roots 
raised in the air give out buds, stems, and leaves. 

o 4 
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plants, consist chiefly of cellular and vascular 
textures, interspersed with slender bundles of 
woody fibre. In both the epidermis or exterior 
covering is the same, and seemingly destitute of 
vessels: it is present in every stage of the growth 
of the root from its origin, on the radicle of the 
embryon, to the tangled rugged arms which rivet 
down the venerable monarch of the wood, the 
pride of centuries: it serves the office of a filter, 
and allows nothing to pass through its pores that 
cannot enter the minute mouths of the absorbent 
vessels which open on the surface of the bark 
beneath it. The epidermis of roots is thus adapted 
for its situation in the moist soil; but, in oilier re¬ 
spects it docs not differ from that which is spread 
over the stem, branches, leaves, and every other 
part of the plant. TUaJihriLs, which are attached 
to all roots, whatever may be their figure, are, as 
has been already stated, mere bundles of vessels 
enclosed in a cuticular membrane; and, as they 
take up from the earth the food of the plant, they 
arc, in fact, the real roots; whilst the caudex may 
be regarded as a magazine, in whieli the food that 
has been elaborated into the proper juice is de¬ 
posited for the particular uses of the vegetable 
economy; and it is tliis deposition which affords 
the colour and odour which distinguish different 
roots. 

With rcgjtrd to the mode of growth of the 
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root, Mr. Knight has advanced sufficient reasons 
for believing that this organ is not an elongation 
of the radicle; but is formed upon it after the 
germination of the seed by successive increments 
of new matter deposited at its apex; for, whilst 
the root never elongates by the extension of al¬ 
ready organized parts, the radich; does elongate 
throughout all its parts in the germinating seed. 
The root, at first, consists of cellular matter only, 
contained in an epidermis, within whicli the cor¬ 
tical vessels arc afterwards generated ; the circle 
of vessels, says Mr. Knight, “ enclosing within it 
a small portion of the cellular substance, which 
forms the pith, or medulla of the root; and these 
vessels gradually generate alburnum, wdiich, in a 
transverse section of the root, appears arranged in 
w'edges round the medulla.” The same able phy- 
tologist further maintains that root shoots differ 
‘from stem shoots in not being emitted from the 
alburnum; and that the presence of the alburnum 
is not essential is evident from the fac't, that leaf¬ 
stalks, which contain no alburnum, nevertheless 
emit roots ; and these derive their existence, as in 
all other cases, from the proper juice conveyed in 
the returning vessels *. 

All roots have originally more or less of a 
tapering form ; which is partly the consequence 


'* r/iil. Tiamadioiu, lb09. 
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of their mode of growth ; for, as has been just 
stated, a root, in extending, is not lengthened 
through all its parts, but by additions made to the 
extremity, and as these, in the early stages of its 
growth, are made more rapidly than the alburnous 
depositions, which add to its diametrical dimen¬ 
sions, its shape must necessarily be tapering. 
That the longitudinal extension of the root is ef¬ 
fected by the deposition of new matter at its ex¬ 
tremity, was first ascertained by Du Hamel *, who 
having passed small pieces of silver thread trans¬ 
versely through a vegetating root, at distances 
which were accurately measured, found that the 
upper threads, those nearest to the stem, or herb¬ 
age, retained their original and relative situation, 
whilst that one only which was verv near to the 
end of the root was cari-ied down ; and this is the 
case both in succulent and ligneous roots. The 
lateral extension, on the contrary, in succulent 
roots, appears to depend on the; deposition of ad¬ 
ditional particles, throughout the whole of their 
substance; and in perennial and ligneous roots, 
by the formation of an annual new alburnum, in 
the same manner, as I shall explain to yon in its 
proper place, occurs in the stems and branches of 
trees and shrubs. When the extremity of a root 
is destroyed, or when the root has attained the 


\ Phtfs. (tes Arbref, liv. i. c. v. 
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natural limit of its longitudinal extension, it 
throws out lateral branches; and these extend with 
most vigour in that direction in which the most 
abundant supply of nourislunent is to be found; 
a circumstance which has been very unaccountably 
attributed by some to a sentient, or an instinctive 
principle in plants. The fact is, that the influence 
of a quantity of manure, or of richer earth, is 
not confined to the immediate spot where it is de¬ 
posited ; but extends to a certain distance in every 
direction, diluted, as it were, by the poorer soil, 
until its power is altogether dissipated: as soon, 
therefore, as any branch of a root impinges upon 
the limits of tliis circle, it obtains a supply of nu¬ 
triment capable of exciting its vital energy in an 
increased d(',gree; and as this augments in a direct 
latio, as it extends, this branch in length and 
vigour necessarily far exceeds those on the opposite 
side of tlie main root, which have had a more 
scanty supply of nourishment. Thus, also, if a 
seed of a tree, conveyed by the wind, or other¬ 
wise, as may acei<lentally happen, be planted on the 
top of a wall, its roots will gradually extend until 
they reach the ground; whilst tin; upright gi-owth 
of the tree wall b(^ very scanty jtrevious to the root 
establishing itself in the soil. Sir J. E. Smith, in 
referring to a fact of tiiis kind, communicated to 
him by the Rev. i )r. Walker of Edinburgh, regard¬ 
ing an Ash, which grew on a wall fn the Canon- 
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gate in that city, and which I have seen, explains 
it in the following manner:—“ Here the vital 
powers of the tree not being adequate, from scanty 
nourishment, to the usual annual degree of 
increase in the branches, were accumulated in the 
root, which, therefore, was excited to an ex¬ 
traordinary exertion, in its own natural direction 
downwards.” I would, however, say that it was 
owing to the moisture of the earth soaking into 
and ascending the wall, a fact which, from every 
day’s experience, we know takes place, that the 
root extended in the direction of its natural stimu¬ 
lus, the moisture; the real exciting cause of its 
increased exertion: and the accuracy of this 
opinion is placed almost beyond controversy, by 
the experiment of Mr. Knight, wliich I am about to 
relate. Some Beans were placed in j)ots filled with 
earth, but were half covered only with the mould. 
The pots were then inverted on a grating of U'ood, 
so as to support the earth and the Beans, in such 
a manner, that the earth was above and the air 
beneath each radicle as it was emitted. Water 
was next introduced through the bottom of the 
inverted pots : the radicles extended horizontally 
along the surface of the mould, and in contact mtli 
it; and in a few days emitted many fibrous roots 
iqm^ards into it, which passed through one half of 
the mould. We may, therefore, venture to assert, 
that ilthough the natural direction of the radicle 
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is, in every instance, downwards, depending on 
causes which have not yet been ascertained *; and 
although roots, during their growth, assume va¬ 
rious directions, which invariably occur in the 
same kinds of roots, yet, that circumstances con¬ 
nected with their mode of growth, produce devia¬ 
tions, and affect the uniformity which might 
otherwise be expected. But many roots not only 
vary from their natural direction, but even change 
their characteristic figure, owing to circumstances 
connected with the state of the soil: thus, insu¬ 
lated trees, that are uiu(di agitated by the wind, 
have strong lateral roots, forming a kind of net¬ 
work that adheres firmly to the earth; whilst 
t lie same description of trees, growing in a forest, 
has long slender tapering roots. This diversity 
may be thus explained; when a tree stands alone, 
the soil near the surface is partially loosened by 
the agitation of the tree by the wind, and conse¬ 
quently less opposition is afforded to the extension 
of the lateral branches of the root, than the un¬ 
moved ground offers to that of its perpendicular 
caudex; whereas, when a tree grows in a forest, 
the mechanical obstacles offered to the extension 
of the lateral roots by the neighbouring roots, ex- 

* The different opinions that have been hazarded on this 
subject shall be noticed, when we take under our consideration 
the germination of seeds. 
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ceed those which the ground offers to the per¬ 
pendicular. Some Grasses, also, as the common 
Cat’s Tail, Phlcum prateme, floating Fox Tail, 
Alopecurus geniculatus, and others, whitih in a 
wet situation have fibrous roots, became nodose, 
when planted in a dry sterile soil: the cause of 
which cannot be better explained than in the 
words of Sir J, E. Smith. Presuming the herb to 
be starved, he adds, *' by a failure of the nutri- 
mental fluids hith(;rto conveyed by the water of 
the soil, its growth would be checked ; and when 
checked, the same growth could not, as wc know 
by observation on vegetation in general, be in¬ 
stantaneously renewed. A sudden fresh supply of 
food would, therefore, cause an accunudation of 
vital energy in the root, which would consequently 
assume a degree of vigour and a luxuriant mode 
of growth not natural to it, and become bulbous. 
Thus, it acquires a resource against such chec;ks in 
future, and the herb is preserved alive, though in 
a veiy far less luxuriant state than when regularly 
and uniformly supplied with its requisite nourish¬ 
ment 

The nature of the fibrils has been already 
mentioned. They may be regarded as the mouths 
of the plant: for, the extremities of their vessels 
being open, these suck up such fluid nutriment 


* Jntrod. to physiol, and systematical Botany^ p. 11.5. 
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from the soil as can pass through the pores of the 
epidermis, and conduct it to the caudex, or main 
root, through the vessels of which it ascends to 
the leaves: there it is as it were digested; and, 
being changed in its properties, is again conveyed 
by another set of vessels to tiie caudex, in which 
it is deposited for the future exigencies of the 
plant. As a proof that the fibrils are the only 
parts of the root which take up the nutriment of 
the plant from the soil, Mirbel remarks, that 
“ herbs perish at the loot of young trees, because 
the fibrils issuing from the collet (the point of 
connexion of the stem and the root) exhaust the 
ground; but old trees extending their vigorous 
roots to a distance, allow the plants, which are 
close to them, to subsist and destroy those which 
are more distant.” It has not yet been ascertained 
whether the fibrils are strictly annual productions, 
an opinion which was maintained by Du Hamel *, 
Mirbel"!-, and Sir J. E. Smith!:, and adopted by 
Wildenow § ; but which is doubted by Mr. Knight, 
who, although he admits that in roots of trees, 
or ligneous plants, crowded together in a garden- 
pot, the fibrils are often found lifeless in the suc¬ 
ceeding spring ; yet, remarks that he has “ not 

* Phys, des Arbres. 

f Traite d'Anatomic. 

J Introd. to physiol, and system. Botany. 

5 Principles of Botany, Eng. tram. § 260. 
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observed the same mortality to occur, in any 
degree, in the roots of trees when growing, under 
favourable circumstances, in their natural situa¬ 
tion My own experience does not authorize 
me to decide with confidence on this question; 
hut it rather induces me to incline to the opinion 
that they are annual productions. 

In duration, roots are either annual, biennial, 
or perennial. Annual roots belong to those plants 
which are produced from the seed, grow to their full 
extent, and die in one year or season ; as, for ex¬ 
ample, Barley, Hordeum secale; the White Poppy, 
Papaver somniferum; the common Pea, Pisum 
sativum; the garden Bean, Wciafaba, &c.; bien¬ 
nial to those that live through the winter of the 
year in which they are produced, and after flower¬ 
ing and yielding seed, die in the following year, 
as the Carrot, Daucus carota; the genus Teasel, 
Dipsacus; the Canterbury Bell Flower, Campa¬ 
nula medium, &c.: and perennial to those that 
blossom and produce seeds through many suc¬ 
cessive seasons, as the majority of herbaceous 
plants and all shrubs and trees. But the life of 
annual and biennial roots may occasionally be 
protracted much beyond its natural period, when 
any circumstance occurs that can prevent the 
plant from flowering, or, even when it does flower, 


* Phil. Trans. Part 1. 1809. 
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from perfecting its seed. Thus I have preserved 
the life of a Sweet Pea until after Christmas, when 
it w^is destroyed by the severity of the weather, 
by nipping off the flowers as soon as they were 
fully blown; and plants of tropical climates, which 
are naturally biennial, sometimes live* for many 
years in our hothouses but they all ii^variably 
die after they have produced frmt. The cause of 
this is, that the vitality of the plant| of this de¬ 
scription seepis to be sufiicient for continuing thdr 
life only till after the formation of the ^ed, the 
natural means of perpetuating the species; in per¬ 
fecting which, the irritabiUty and life of the in* 
dividual are completely exhausted; and, with the 
plant, the root perishes. In perennial plants, the 
fibrils only annually perish and are renewed; they 
decay before the leaves fall in autumn; and are 
again formed’^ the early part of spring. At least 
this is the opinion commonly received. The 
root, however, edjoy^s more vitality than any 
other part of the planl^ and can reproduce all the 
other parts, when the tree is cut down or otherwise 
destroyed; except in the Pine tribe and some 
q^er dry resinous planhs. 

Such is the aooT^^n orgm of the greatest 
imjwrtance, whether we consider it simply as firaUg 
the plant in the ground, and enabling it to elev^ 
its leaves and flq^^rs ill the aw; Qr, in a liaiJfe 
important point of rieW, as'selectis^’aitd taking up 

VOL. I. p , • 
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from the soil the materials fitted for the nourish¬ 
ment and support of the vegetable body. 

It is a wise provision of nature, that as plants 
are not endued with volition and extensive loco¬ 
motion, nor guided by instinct nor reason, they 
are subject to more regular and unalterable 
laws than the animal creation, at least than that 
portion of it which possesses those functions which 
have iust been enumerated: their food is always 
placed within their reach, and they enjoy good 
health jmd arrive at perfection in their growth, in¬ 
dependent of external accidents to which animals 
are equally liable, when they are situated where 
the soil contains those principles which are best 
adapted for the various purposes of their economy. 
The consideration of this fact suggests the ques¬ 
tions,—^What is the composition of'soils ? What 
part of soils is taken up as food by the roots of 
plants ? To answer them has long employed the 
attention of the philosophical observer, and many 
and very various opinions have been given to the 
public; but it is only since modern chymistry 
made those discoveries which may justly be re¬ 
garded as the most splendid triumphs of experi¬ 
mental Science, that any thing rational and satis- 
factoiy has been advanced. I wilL endeavour to 
lay before you as clear a view as I am able of the 
nfcst probable conclusions which may be drawn 
from these opinions'; and, in raising one corner of 
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the veil, remove much of the mystery with which, 
to ordinary observers, the subject appears to be 
enveloped. An investigation of this kind is as 
usefiil to the physician as to the botanist and agri¬ 
culturist; for, many of the exciting causes of 
diseases, particularly of ^jideraics, are to be 
looked for in the nature of the soil and other local 
circumstances connected with the situations where 
they originate. 

The fact cannot be too often repeated and im¬ 
pressed on your minds, that plants are living 
beings, possessed of powers which enable them 
to convert into their own material substance, 
matters of a nature apparently very different from 
it. Without keeping this in view, we should be 
forced to look for all the different productions of 
plants ready formed in t^e soil where they grow, 
and to suppose that these are simply taken up by 
their roots, and deposited in th|? different }Jarts of 
the plant: an idea too incongruous to be admitted. 
On the contrary, they do not even take up those. 
principles which are most abundant in the soil 
where they grow; but select peculiar parts of 
them, although these are not. found, in general, 
forming in their uncombined state any part of the 
vegetable frame. Linnaeus himself, however, I 
believe, and many others, have imagined, that 
eveiy soil held yi it something which is peculiarly 
the proper food of every kind of plant that can be 

p 2 
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cultivate on it; and thus that poisonous plants 
extract something-, on which their hurtful proper¬ 
ties depend, which is not taken up by wholesome 
plants; or, that the secretions of plants do not 
vary in their qualities on account of the difference 
in the action of the ^ssels which secrete them ; 
but owipg to their components being already pre¬ 
sent in the soil. That this is not the case, how¬ 
ever, has been clearly proved by the discoveries 
of modern chymistry, which have enabled us to 
analyse both the soil and the vegetables that grow 
upon it. By its assistance the mode of investigat¬ 
ing the subject has been simplified, and more sa¬ 
tisfactory results obtained. 

The ultimate comp<Mients of all the various 
substances produced by vegetables have been found 
the same, differing only^in the quantity and the 
mode of their combination; and the parts of 
a soil •which supply these have been found to be 
much fewer than was previously supposed. As we 
formerly asserted, when noticing the nature of 
sap, if this juice could be obtained near enough 
to the extremities of roots, or in the fibrils by 
which the soluble part of the soil is absorbed, 
then we should be able, by a careful analysis, to 
asceitain the real nature of the substances ab¬ 
sorbed ; and, by looking for these in soils, know 
how to supply their deficiency, or to diminish tjieir 
superabundance. But as an accurate knowledge 
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of the components of sap cannot be obtained, 
owing to that fluid, as it advances, even in the 
vessels of the root, dissolving some already di¬ 
gested vegetable matter, which had been depo¬ 
sited there ^ in the preceding autumn, we are 
obliged to form conclusions certainly not free from 
error; and to content ourselves with an approxi¬ 
mation only to the trutlv From the knowledge, 
however, which we do possess I will endeavour 
first to point out to you tlie known general com¬ 
ponents of natural soils; secondly, what part or 
these is taken up as food by plants; and thirdly, 
in what manner, and by what means, soils are 
improved and rendered more productive; or to in¬ 
vestigate the general nature of manures. 

Every soil fit for yielding nutriment to vege¬ 
tables may be supposed to consist of earth, water, 
air,* a small proportion of metallic oxyds, and de- 
composingwegetable or animal matters, in which 
are included salts, gases, and vegetable extracts. 

Earth, which is the essential basis of all soils, 
is, as it is commonly spoken of, a compound of 
different earths; the most general of which are 
Calcareous earth, Argillaceous earth, Siliceous 
earth. Magnesian earth, and Ferruginous earth. 

1. Calcareous earth comprehends lime, usu¬ 
ally combined with carbonic acid, in the state ol 
limestone, chalk, shells, and m^rl which is e 
mixture of carbonate of Ihne ‘with clayey and 

p3 
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sandy matters; but lime is sometimes, also, found 
in combination with' sulphuric acid, forming; a 
substance called gypsum ; and more rarely with 
phosphoric acid. When too much calcareous mat¬ 
ter is contained in a soil, it is unfertile, owing to 
its absorbing moisture, and consequently remain¬ 
ing too dry. But the case is different when the 
calcareous matter is nux^d with silica, for then the 
moisture absorbed remains in a free state, and not 
so united with the chalky matter as to disappear 
and be useless to plants. But the absorbing pro¬ 
perties of all calcareous soils are not alike; and a 
great difference depends on the degree of com¬ 
minution of the calcareous matter. Thus, 100 
parts of calcareous sand retain, according to Pro¬ 
fessor Schiiblcr s experiments, 29 parts only of 
water, whilst 100 parts of the same matter in 
the state of fine powder retain 85 per cent.* In 
the first case, when calcareous earth, and silica 
predominate in an arable field, they produce a 
hot and dry soil; when in the second, a moist and 
cold soil. 

2. Argillaceous earth comprehends clay, 
which is generally mixed with siliceous sand and 
mineral substances, and is very retentive of mois¬ 
ture. 

3. Siliceous earth is almost entirely com¬ 
posed of sand. The water passes so readily 
lll^gh it, that very little is retained for the pur- 
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poses of vegfetation ; and soils which contain much 
of thi^ earth are^ therefore, barren and unpro¬ 
fitable. In the form of sand it retains 25 per cent, 
only of water; while 100 parts of it, as it occurs 
with clay in an arable field, retain 280 per cent, 
of water. 

4. Magnesian earth is not so commonly 
found as the earths we have already noticed. The 
magnesia it contains is combined with carbonic 
acid, and mixed with siliceous particles. It ap¬ 
proaches neai’cst to the nature of the clayey earths 
in its power of retaining moisture; that power 
enabling it to retain 4§ times its own weight of 
water. This renders it, when it predominates. Very 
prejudicial to vegetation ; while it increases, when 
added in moderate proportion, the fertility of a 
diy sandy soil. 

5. Ferruginous earth consists of those oxyds 
of iron known by the names of o5hres and pyrites 
mixed with siliceous matter. Tliese oxyds, in parti¬ 
cular the pyrites, when in any considerable quantity 
in a soil, if it contains little calcareous matter, are 
extremely injurious to vegetation. The pyrites is a 
compound of sulphur and iron, and is converted by 
exposure to air and moisture into sulphate of iron, 
which destroys plants by over-stimulating them. 

Vegetable earths have the least specific gravity, 
and sandy soils the greatest, whether they be dry 
or moist: the vegetable earths contain, besides 

p 4 
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vegetables in a state of decay, animal matter and 
a large proportion of salts, which are chiefl;^ com¬ 
mon salt, sulphates of magnesia and of potash, 
nitrates of lime, and carbonates of potash and of 
soda. 

« 

Such are the earths generally contained in 
soils: when any one%f them abounds, the com¬ 
pound earth is named after this component; as 
for instance, a calcareous soil, an argillaceous 
soil, &c. 

The principal difference which characterizes 
these various kinds of earths, is their power, of 
retaining the next component of soils, water. 
Water, as forming a part of soils, is either che¬ 
mically combined with the earth, or merely me¬ 
chanically mixed with it, and retained in combi¬ 
nation by cohesive attraction. In the former 
state it is of no use to vegetables, in the latter it 
is essentially necessary for their support. If the 
soil be not sufficiently retentive, the plant is. 
starved, for nothing can be taken up from the 
earth which is insoluble; and, as we shall show 
afterwards, water itself is a principal part of the 
food of plants. If the soil be too stiff and re¬ 
tentive, the water* remains upon its surface, and 
does not percolate to a sufficient depth to be ap¬ 
plied to the roots: and if the vegetable be of a 
succulent kind, the herbaceous part remaining 
constantly surrounded mth moisture has its vege- 
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tative powers weakened, and rots. This is par¬ 
ticularly the case in winter; for, as the vital energy 
of the plant is then much lowered by cold, a dis¬ 
ease of the vegetable takes place, similar to what 
happens in a leucophlegmatic state of the animal 
body, from which the plant jarely recovers. The 
most efficient soil, as far as water is concerned, is 
that which contains a due mixture of carbonate- 
of lime, sand, and pulverized clay, with some ve¬ 
getable or animal matters; and in which the ma¬ 
terials are so mingled as to remain loose and per- 
me-Jible to the air. This soil is calculated not only 
tc retain the water in proper quantity; but also to 
ahi'Orb it from the atmosphere, which is one great 
source of tlie supply that vegetables require; for 
wate”, as has been already I’emarked, is requisite 
for rendering the other matters in soils sufficiently 
soluble to be taken up by the roots of plants. All 
the earths are more or less soluble in water: thus 
lime is taken up readily in its pure state; and also 
if the water contains much carbonic acid in solu¬ 
tion, when the lime is in th6 form of chalk, or a 
carbonate, in the proportion of about part of 
its weight. Clay is soluble in a minute proportion 
in rain'water: silica even may be retained in so¬ 
lution by the aid of carbonate oF potash ; and in 
the minute state of division in which it is preci¬ 
pitated from an alkaline solution, it is soluble in 
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1000 parts of water: 2000parts of pure water 
hold one of magnesia in solution. 

Air is, also, a necessary component of soils. 
Atmospheric air is absolutely necessary, as we 
know, for carrying on the process of germina¬ 
tion ; the more pu^erulent, therefore, the soil 
is, the more air it is capable of containing, and 
consequently is the better adapted for support¬ 
ing vegetation. But a soil which is too sandy, 
the water not being retained, although it appears 
to be loose, yet does not contain so much air en¬ 
veloped in it as is required; for the small par¬ 
ticles of which it is composed apply more closely to 
each other, and lie in a smaller compass than the 
aggregated masses of a better soil, which touch 
at a few points only, and, therefore, leave more 
and larger interstices between them. When the 
soil is too retentive, the water'which remains on 
its surface evaporates in summer, and deposit¬ 
ing the clayey particles which it held suspended, 
a kind of paste is left, wdiich hardening, by 
being baked, as it Were, in the heat of the sun, 
no air can penetrate to the parts beneath it; nor 
can that which has been already used in the ve¬ 
getative process, and which is unfit to carry it fur¬ 
ther on, escape :*and we know that as*atmosphe- 
rical air is vitiated by the roots of growing plants, 
and during the germination of seeds, a constant 
renevral of it Is requisite for supporting the vigour 
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of vegetables. It is tlie oxygenous portion of the 
atmospherical air contained in the soil, which is 
vitiated by the functions of the roots of plants. I 
shall have an opportunity of demonstrating to you 
the importance of this agent in the process of 
germination; and Sir II. Ilais|r concludes," from an 
experiment on the vegetation of a Potatoe, in a^ 
given portion of atmosplierical air, at a tempera¬ 
ture of 59', “ that in cases in which shoots are 
thrown out from roots, oxygene- appears to be 
uniformly absorbed, as in the germination of 
seeds Now, without stopping, at present, to 
inquire whether the opinion that it is absorbed in 
the process of germination be correct, it is evi¬ 
dent that no accurate conclusions could be der 
duced from this experiment, because tubers per¬ 
form nearly the same functions in evolving the 
buds on their surfaces, as the seed-lobes in the 
evolution of tfte etnbryon they enclose, during 
germination. To ascertain, therefore, the real 
manner in which the functions of the living root 
affect atmospherical air, I instituted the following 
experiment;—The roots of a Lilac, Syringa 
vulgaris, were partly laid bare, and one of them 
introduced into a cylindrical glass jar containing 
atmospherical air, freed froift carbonic acid, and 
inverted in water. At the end of four days, du- 


* Elements of agricultural Chemistry, 2(^edit. p. 233. 
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a chalk soil was heated to 69 ‘ only under simi¬ 
lar circumstances. But when removed into the 
shade at 62 ’, the mould Ibst, in half an hour, 
15“; and the chalk only 4“-*. In many respects, 
therefore, the con^dering caloric fe a general 
component of not too great a refinement 

to be adopted. 

The last component of soils which we have to 
mention, has always bee^regarded as the most 
important of the whole. We allude to animal and 
vegetable matter in a state of decomposition, from 
which the black mould whiclj constitutes the rich¬ 
ness of soils is almost altogether formed. But the 
analysis of some of the most fertile soils has 
proved, that their fertility does not dep^pi on the 
presence of a large proportion of these substances.^ 
Thus Sir H. Davy^found that the soil of a very 
fertile field in East Lothian, con^ned nine parts 
only in the hundred of decompof^d animal and 
vegetable matter; and a soil, from the low parts 
of Somersetshire, long celebrated for yielding lai-ge 
crops of Wheat and Peansi^thout manure, con¬ 
tained five parts of these principles only in the 
hundred*f”. It is io^^ true, that the carbonaceous 
matter contained in plants can be derived most 
easily from decompolilg animal and vegetable sub- 
■r 

* Elements o/" agricultural Chemistry, 2d edit. p. 179. 

f Ibid. •• ^ 
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stances; but these also yield salts which prove 
highly stimulating to growing plants ; and although 
plants seem to attain great bulk ^d vigour when 
much manure is applied, yet t^y are over-sti¬ 
mulated, add their growth,jl'Cdnnected with dis¬ 
ease, in the same manner lis in an overfed and 
pampered animal. natural state of l)oth is 

altered; premature age succeeds, and death ar¬ 
rives long before the' j^riod Avhen he should be 
naturally expected. Those ])lants also which are 
intended for the ftbd of man and animals, when 
reared upon soil of the kind we are now noticing-, 
yield less nutriment in the same bulk than that 
which more healthy plants yield, and it is also of 
an unwttWesome kind. Upon the whole, we may 
truly assert that more harm is done by loading 
soils artificially with much animal and vegetable 
matter, than t^e natural deficiency of it in soils 
can occasion. 

Such are the most general components of al¬ 
most all soils; and as it is of much importance to 
know what is the composition of any soil, either 
in order to ascertain the probable causes of its 
fertility, with the view that l^ssfertile soils may be 
rendered similar to it; or to estimate the value of 
ground with which we are unacquainted, and*on 
which we have no opportunity of making experi¬ 
ments by rearing plants; we will endeavour to 
point'out how this can be done. 
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When a li' tajnst ejcrj;7iines a space of ground, 
lie forms an cstuaate of tin nature of the soil by 
observing th(t‘;i||.nd of pUinfe, or weeds as they are 
termed, whicfe'?it nattroiUy produces, and draws 
his conclusions fe'oiu thoJsBOwledge ie possesses 
of the relation whir*? J o'ays subsists between the 
planUand the soil. ; ' tdapts are those which 
have much divided rov:'. o'clades that the 
soil is pulverulent and easiif, if the 

roots are thick and fleshy, that., sws thes,. (:<juirc a 
humid soil, it is probable that ifc is and re¬ 
tentive. Some kinds of plants grott^ ott hnesdil, 
but are never found on another; wine require a. 
large supply of carbonaceous matter^ rit.-i 

fertile soil; others, he knows, glean tlu^^cre ifi^v 
require in‘the more barren, and soon die in.rH.I 
spots. But the knowledge of the Botanist, ^.!- 
though it is an accurate guide to ^ certain dt yi*'.’/-. 
in directing his judgment as to the value of 
cultivated soils; and is valuable in preventing him 
from making bad speculations by introducing new 
objects of culture intf a plage which cannot admit 
of them; yet itlis of little avail in examining soils 
under the immg^i|^e influence of cultivation. 
The experienced eye of the farmer supplies much 
of*this defect. Ori’^o loose and poor soils the 
roots of barley and other grains are long, but the 
stems small and weak; but in a richer and more 
tenacious soil the roots are short, thick, and very 
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closely set with librils. The reason of these cir- 
cinnstances is, that the I'oot shooting ont towards 
th(^ sjiots where the stimnlus of nutriment is in 
greater (|uaiitity, exhausts the little nourishment it 
can obtain in adding to its length, and, therefon', 
an insnllieient supply is left for the stem and 
leaves ; hut in ricdier soils the whole of the fibrils 
being surrounded by nutritious matter, a greater 
rjuantity is actually taken up by a much smaller 
surface of roots, and supplies more freely the her¬ 
baceous parts of the plants. 

'J’o as(;ertain the real nature of soils, chy- 
inisfry must lend its assistance; and this mode 
of examination is undoubtedly the most cer¬ 
tain. Sir 11. Davy has, however, justly re¬ 
marked, “ that the results of analyses consi- 
‘‘ dered as alfording indications of fertility must 
“ necessarily differ according to the variations of 
“ climate, situation, and other circumstances. 
“ Thus, the power of soils to absorb moisture 
“ ought to be greater in warm and di’y countries 
“ than in cold and moist oiu's, and when the 
“ quantity of fine argillaceous earth they contain 
“ is larger. Soils likewise which are situated on 
“ declivities, ought to be more absorbent than 
“ those in the same climate situated on plains and 
“ valleys. The productivemss of soils must like- 
“ wise be influenced bv the nature of the subsoil, 
“ or tbe 'earthy and stony strata on which they 

VOL. I. g 
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“ rest. Thus, a sandy soil may sometimes owe its 
“ fertility to the power of the subsoil to retain 
“ water; and an absorbent clayey soil may oc- 
“ casionally be prevented from being barren, in a 
“ moist climate, by the influence of a substra- 
“ turn of sand or gravel.” Notwithstanding these 
obstacles, however, to the formation of perfectly 
correct results in the cbymical analysis of soils, 
still, by observing the circumstances which may 
thus alter the properties of a soil, and making 
allowances for them, we are enabled by its means 
to form a tolerably accurate notion of the com- 
pai’ative value of soils. 

When any soil is to be examined, the speci¬ 
men, which should never be less than three or four 
hundred grains, must be spread out to dry, and 
then carefully weighed. As it is of importance 
to discover the physical properties of a soil prior 
to its analysis, for these direct in some respects 
the experiments that may be necessary, the spe¬ 
cific gravity, colour, and consistence of the spe¬ 
cimen should be next ascertained. If a phial, 
which holds 400 grains of water, be half filled 
with that fluid and the soil introduced until the 
liquid rises to the mouth, and then weighed, the 
difference between the weight of the soil and that 
of the water (which is known) will give the spe¬ 
cific gravity of the soil. Thus, if the phial filled 
as described gains 200 grains in weight, the gra¬ 
vity of the soil will be 2, or double that of water 
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which is the standard ; and, if it gain 165 grains, 
it will be 1.825, water being 1.000*. A red or 
yellow colour indicates the presence of iron ; and 
the scratching glass when rubbed U{)on it, that of 
silex. A given portion of the soil is next to be sub¬ 
mitted to a degree of heat sufficient to dissipate 
the whole of the water it contains without consum¬ 
ing the vegetable and animal matter, or extricat¬ 
ing the carbonic acid gas from the lime and other 
calcareous substances it may contain. The tem- 
pc'iature should not exceed 300" Fahr.; or a piece 
‘f wood maybe laid in the dish in which the pro- 
ce.ss is conducted, and whenever it “begins to be 
charred, the jirocess must be stopped.” The 
specimen should now be again weighed, and when 
in 400 grains the loss is 50, the soil may be re¬ 
garded as highly absorbent and retentive of water, 
and to contain either much decomposing organic 
matter, or a large proportion of clay; but when 
the loss is under 20, it cannot be considered as 
either very absorbent or very retentive, and is pro¬ 
bably formed chiefly of sand. After bruising in a 
mortar the portion thus treated, the larger stones, 
gravel, and vegetable fibres should be separated 
by the sieve, and their weight noted down. 

The sandy matter, which is insoluble, is easily 
separated by boiling the specimen in three or 

• 

* Dai[>/’s Elements of agricultural Cfii/mistry, 
q'2 
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four times its weight of water, and when “ the 
“ soil is broken down and the water cool, by 
“ agitating the parts together and suffering tliein 
“ to rest for a minute or two, and then pouring 
“ off the water with what it liolds suspended in it. 
“ The repetition of this elutriation will at length 
“ free the sand from .all the otlier snbstanecs, and 
“ that being thrown on a filter and weighed, the 
“ result will give the (juantity of uneombined si- 
“ lex in the soil.” The water of lixiviation must 
be preserved, as it will be found !(» eontaiu the 
saline and soluble animal .and vegetable matters, 
if any exist in the soil. 

Calcareous matter is discovered by adding to 
the portion finally deposited from the water of 
lixiviation a quantity of muriatic acid “twice the 
“ weight of the earthly matt(>r ; but diluted with 
double its volume of w'ater:” an effervescence is 
occasioned if lime, or any other (calcareous sub¬ 
stance, be present, and muriate of lime is formed ; 
to separate which, and ascertain the quantity of 
the lime, the whole should be thrown into distilled 
water. The water dissolves the muriate of lime; 
and the solution separated by filtration being eva¬ 
porated to a certain degree, carbonate of soda is 
next to be added to precipitate the lime. The 
weight of the precipitate, after it is washed and 
dried, gives the quantity of calcareous matter 
contained in the soil. If magnesia be present, it 
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is known by the same process ; but the precipitate 
must be washed with diluted sulphuric acid, by 
which means the lime is formed into insoluble 
gypsum, or sul])hate of lime, and the magnesia 
into soluble Epsom salt. These salts can be easily 
separated by filtration and crystallization; and 
by knowing the quantity of each thus formed the 
ueal quantity of lime and magnesia is ascertained 
by the fiillowing rule: 

ion parts of gypsum contain 48 of acid, 34 of lime,and]8of water. 
JOO parts of Epsom salt... 33. 19.48 

Tltt; organizctl matter, or the animal and vege¬ 
table substance, is known by strongly igniting 
what remains of the sjiecimen, after the calcareous 
matter is separated, in a crucible over a common 
fire, until no blackness remains in the mass: 
the loss of weight denotes the quantity of organic 
matter. The clay is ascertained chiefly by sight 
and touch ; and the ready-formed salts by the 
evaporation of the washings of the specimen and 
crystallization. 

Such is the method of ascertaining the prin¬ 
cipal contents of any soil; and its value may be 
computed by the knowledge we possess from the 
experience of agriculturists, as to the capacities 
of the diflerent earths for retaining water and air. 
When the examination is completed, the products 
should be numerically arranged, * and if their 

Q 3 
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quantities, added togetlier, nearly equal tlie ori¬ 
ginal quantity of the specimen, the analysis may 
be considered as accurate. Many little niceties of 
manipulation are necessary to be attended to; 
but, for these and other particulars requisite to be 
examined when the analysis is required to be very 
accurate, I must refer you to Sir H. Davy’s ad¬ 
mirable work on Agricultural Chymisti-y, which is 
the source of much of the information contained 
in this Lecture. Let us now examine in what way 
the components of a soil affect plants ; and which 
of these are taken into the vegetable system. 

The principal matter, undoubtedly, that plants 
take up from the soil is water; and from the results 
of several experiments in rearing plants in pure 
water, this fluid has been by many supposed to be 
the only food of plants. But when these experi¬ 
ments were repeated with greater care, and the 
water employed to moisten the pure sand in 
which the seeds were planted was distilled, the 
plants thus I’aised were found not to have gained 
any augmentation of vegetable matter; and sel¬ 
dom or never perfected their seeds, although they 
flowered. In some cases, however, a small ad¬ 
dition of vegetable matter had been gained. We 
have already ascertained that the elements of ve¬ 
getable matter are carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ; 
and as we know also that water is composed of 
hydrogen and oxygen, we can easily believe that 

4 
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these two elements can be obtained from the de¬ 
composition of this fluid by the powers of the 
plant; but, without the presence of any soil, 
whence is the carbon, which is required for the 
formation of the additional vegetable matter, ob¬ 
tained ? It has been suggested that the air is ca¬ 
pable of supplying this, and that the quantity of 
carbonic acid gas it contains, although small, is 
never wanting. It is, however, possible that it 
may have been atibrded by the water; for although 
it was distilled, yet, as Sir H. Davy’s experiments 
iiave proved, distilled water may hold many sub¬ 
stances in solution, and these never can be com¬ 
pletely separated from it. But, if we even allow 
that water and air are the only sources from 
which the vegetable matter thus gained could be 
derived, we also know that many plants cannot 
be supported in this manner, and yet a direct 
supply of nutritious matter is indispensable to 
their growth and existence. Every farmer knows 
the fact, that many plants will grow only in cer¬ 
tain soils; and his art consists in supplying to the 
natural soils that part which is most essentially 
necessary for their support. As we have proved 
that the components of all vegetable matter arc 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, we must look for 
the supply of these ingredients in the soil: and 
it is from water and decaying organic matter 
that they are undoubtedly obtaine'd. From this 

q4 
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matter then the carbon is supplied; and as water 
only, and those substances which it can hold 
in solution, can be absorbed by the mouths of 
the roots of plants, the carbon which is con¬ 
tained in the soil, separated from vegetable and 
animal matters by decomposition, must be dis¬ 
solved in the water in order to be taken into the 
system of the plant *; and it thus becomes their 
proper food. 

If this view of the subject be correct, the art 
of tlie husbandman and horticulturist must con¬ 
sist in applying those substances to the soil which 
will promote the growth of plants without over- 
stimulating them. The different matters known 
under the title of manures, which are employed 
for this purpose, must act in four ways to pro¬ 
duce the effect required. 1. They must render 
the soil of that consistence which will enable it to 
retain a sufficiency of water; but not too much. 
2. They must render it pulverulent to admit the 
roots of the plants to permeate, and spread freely 
in it. 3. They must enable it to admit and retain 
air in its interstices: and, 4. fit it to form carbon, 
and afford healthy stimuli to the vegetable irrita¬ 
bility. The importance of a finely pulverized 

* The pores in the fibrils of plants are so minute, that a pow¬ 
erful microscope is required to discover them; the extreme 
division, therefore, of insoluble matters, which pass into the 
vegetable system tfiay readily be conceived. 
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soil was first pointed out by Jethro Tull, in 1733 ; 
but although his ideas on this subject extended to 
an absurd degree, and led him to form a theory of 
vegetation altogether mechanical, yet the direction 
of the agriculturist to the importance of pulve¬ 
rization, has been productive of the most beneficial 
results. It allows of the easy extension of the 
roots of plants, admits a necessary supply of air 
during the process of germination, and assists 
those decompositions which arc requisite for ren¬ 
dering manure useful. 

I'lic first place among the substances fit to 
answer the purjioses already specified, is certainly 
due to lime. This substance acts upon soils either 
mechanically or chymically; aiul on the plants 
it acts physiologically. When in the state of a car¬ 
bonate, or united with carbonic acid, it is added to 
clayey soils, it acts mechanically by rendering 
them more free, loose, and pervious both to air, 
moisture, and the roots of plants; it acts chyini- 
cally when it is deprived of carbonic acid or is in 
the caustic state by destroying worms, and other 
insects hurtful to young vegetables; and, by quick¬ 
ening the decomposition of their dead bodies, ren¬ 
ders them useful to vegetation. In either state 
it neutralizes acids, and decomposes salts of iron 
and other injurious saline matters often contained 
in soils ; and by the healthy stimulus which it af¬ 
fords when in the state of quicklime it invigorates 
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vegetation both in young and mature plants. 
Lime also hastens the decomposition and solution 
of vegetable matter; and has been long known 
as a most useful manure when applied where 
half-decomposed vegetable matter abounds, as for 
example, in peat soils. The best corrective, there¬ 
fore, for ground that has been too much dunged 
is lime: and peat mosses *, which consist of vege¬ 
table substances, the decay of which has been sus¬ 
pended by the formation of a peculiar acid in 
them, are rendered arable and highly fertile by a 
proper use of lime. In this operation the lime is 
combined with the acid contained in the moss, 
and also with carbonic acid, and remains as a 
component of the newly-formed soil. Every kind 
of quicklime, however, does not answer for ma¬ 
nure, and particularly that which abounds with 
magnesia; for although magnesia, Avhen united 
with carbonic acid, is a useful ingredient in a 
soil, yet in its uncombined state, or as calcined 
magnesia, which is that in which it must be, when 
magnesian limestone is burnt into quicklime-f', it is 

* Peat appears to be formed by the occasional flooding of 
places where successive generations of vegetables have grown, 
and been allowed to decay undisturbed, until at length the de¬ 
composition is stopped by the water not passing off. The 
soil is thus rendered spongy, and an acid is generated which 
prevents the farther production of vegetation. 

f Magnesian limestones are easily distinguished by their 
dissolving very slowly in acids; and by their rendering weak 
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injurious to plants; as proved by the experiments 
of Mr. Tennant. When, however, even the best 
quicklime is too freely used, it becomes hurtful by 
over-stimulating the growing plants; and, there¬ 
fore, the more frequent and small application of 
it is preferable. 

It would be out of place in this Lecture to 
notice all the substances used as manures; the 
object of all of them is either to alter the re¬ 
tentive quality of the soil, or immediately to 
supply carbonaceous matter to the plants. For 
tliese })urposes, as occasion has required, clay, 
brick rubbish, limestone, marl, chalk, sand, 
gravel, have been employed as mechanical 
means *; salts of various kinds as stimulants; 
and soot, ashes, and dung, as affording the pro¬ 
per nutriment of plants. That salts arc taken 
up ready formed from the soil by vegetables is 
pretty certain; Du Hamel and Cadet having 
established the fact, that, if the marine plants, 
which yield soda while they grow near the sea, 
be removed to inland situations, they gradually 
cease to yield soda, and at length potash only 
is obtained from their ashes -f-. ^Vc shall merely 

* Wet clay can be burnt to powder if put into tbe fire un¬ 
compressed, and consequently prove useful as a manure. Me¬ 
moirs of Lord Karnes. Appendix, p. 

•f Even earths, although they cannot he converted into or¬ 
ganized matter, yet, when in a state of extreme division, are 
taken up by tlie roots of plants, and deposited in various parts 
of the vceetab.le ,r-.— ■- -- •- .. - 
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notice, with regard to dung, tlmt when it is com¬ 
pletely rotten it does not afford much soluble 
carbon, owing to its having become as it were ox- 
ydized and the carbon being converted into a real 
charcoal; other principles also, such as carlionic 
acid and ammonia, useful both as stimuli and nu¬ 
triment to plants, are dissipated during the violent 
fermentation, which is requisite to reduce dung 
into this state. Fresh dung, or that whicli is not 
completely rotten, on the contraiy, benefits not 
only the present crop but several subsequent ones, 
as its good effect continues as long as tlie process 
of decomposition goes on. That many of tlie good 
effects of fresh dung depend on the extrication of 
heat is evident; and I am inclined to think it 
is to this agent, chiefly, that must be attributed 
the great superiority of the green vegetable matter 
used as manure, in some experiments detailed by 
Mr. Knight, in the Horticultural Transactions* ; 
and not, as that gentleman supposes, to the nutri¬ 
ment of vegetables being more easily assimilated 
into the substance of the living plant, the less it 
has passed from the state of living vegetable 
matter. 

Such are some of the facts relative to soils, 

epidermis of the Equisetum, Marc’s Tail, tliat it is used by 
cabinet-makers for polishing furniture: and it is also found 
composing part qf tlie epidermis of Wheat, Oats, and some 
other grasses. 
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niamires, and the food of plants, which the con¬ 
sideration of the structure and the use of roots to 
the plant have sugc^ested. It may be thought that 
1 have travelled out of the proper path, in giving 
even the slight view of them which I have at¬ 
tempted ; but my object is to excite those who 
have leisure and opportunity to examine more 
closely a subject so intimately connected with 
the ])rosperity and happiness of our country, and 
tlie most essential interests of the human race. 

AVe have noticed the importance of the root 
as a vegetable organ, but it is not less interesting 
as yielding medicinal agents, supplying dying 
matei'ials, and affording an abundant store of food 
for man and other .animals. Many of the secreted 
juices of plants which are deposited in the roots, 
p.articularly when the stems auuu.ally decay, pos¬ 
sess medicinal properties. Indeed, there is scarcely 
(tne of the divisions of the Materia Medica in 
which some of the roots, or their appendages, are 
not to be found. Thus, among the emollients we 
find the roots of Marsh Mallow, Althaea officinalis, 
of Sarsap.arilla, Smil.ax sarsaparilla, and of Liquo¬ 
rice, Glycyrrhiza glabra, yielding demulcent and 
saccharine mucilages. Among stimulants, which 
[)roduce their specific action on particular or¬ 
gans, the bulbs of the white Lily, Lilium can- 
didum, and of Garlick, Allium sativum, may be 
employed to affect the skin as rubefacients and 
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epispastics; the roots of the Florentine Iris, Iris 
Florentina, and of White Hellebore, Veratruni al¬ 
bum, as errliines, to stimulate the olfactory nei'ves 
and promote a discharge from the nostrils ; while 
Pellitory root, Atlicmis Pifrethrurn, and the roots 
of Mezereon, Daphne Mezercon, Horse-radish, 
Cochlearia Armoracia, and Cnckow-pint, Arum 
maculatum, contain acrid matters which, when 
the roots are masticated, stimulate the salivary 
glands, or act as local sialagogiics. From Ce- 
phaelis Ipecacuanha we obtain our most useful 
emetic; and several other roots, as those of Viola 
parviflora, V. Ipecacuanha and V. Calceolaria, 
Cynanchum Ipecacuanha and C. tomentosum, 
Dorstenia Brasiliensis and D. arifolia, possess 
also useful emetic properties. The best Cathar¬ 
tics are obtained from roots, as, for example, 
those of Rhubarb, Rheum palmatum, of Jalap, 
Convolvulus Jalapa, Scaminony, Convolvulus 
Scammonia, Bryony, Bryonia alba; and that fa¬ 
vourite of the ancients, black Hellebore, Hellebo- 
rus niger. The roots of Burdock, Arctium Lappa, 
Eryngo, Eryngium maritimum, and Dandelion, 
Leontodon Taraxacum, are diuretic, or augment 
the urinary discharge:—as remedies possessing 
the power of increasing the natural exhalation by 
the skin, or diaphoretics, we may mention Snake- 
root, Aristolochia serpentaria, the roots of Contra- 
yeiwa, Dorstenia Contrayerva, and of Mountain 
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Arnica, Arnica montana; and as expectorants, Se- 
neka-root, Polygala senega, and the bulb of the 
Squill, Scilla marithna. That division also of the 
class of stimulants, which comprehends those re¬ 
medies that exert a general operation on the sys¬ 
tem, is equally rich in roots: thus, among the 
permanent stimuli we find the roots of C^onimon 
Avens, (leum nrhanum, Bistort, Polygonum Bis- 
torta, Tormentil, Tormentilla erecta, and of the 
Water Dock, Rumex aquaticus, employed as astrin¬ 
gents ; and those of Sweet Flag, Acorus Calamus, 
Ginger, Zingiber officinale. Sweet Fennel, Ancthum 
Foemciilnm, garden Angelica, Angelica at'change- 
lica, Zedoary, Curcuma Zedoaria, Yellow Gentian, 
Gentiana lutea. Elecampane, Inula Helenium, and 
Calumba, as aromatics and tonics. Among the 
diffusible stimuli the root of Thorn Apple, Datura 
stramonium, is narcotic, and that of Valerian, Va¬ 
leriana ojpcinalis, antispasmodic ; whilst the bulb 
of Meadow Saffron, Colchicum autumnale, besides 
acting as a cathartic, exerts a directly sedative 
effect on the nervous energy. 

As agents in the art of dying, the chief colour 
that roots impart is red; in producing which, 
those of Madder, Rubia tinctorum, and of Alka- 
net, Anchusa tinctoria, are of great importance: 
various shades of this colour are also obtained 
from the roots of several species of Bed-straw, 

j ' 

Galium ; and a very beautiful, but less permanent 
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tint, is yielded by the slender roots of Indiivu 
Madder, Oldenlandia umhellata. The proper juice 
of the Blood-root, Sanguinaria Canadensis, is 
bright orange, and that of the Celandine, Cheli- 
doniuin mqjus, is yellow; but I am not certain 
that either of these have been employed as dye 
stuffs. 

But it is in furnishing food that man has most 
successfully exerted his ingenuity on these vege¬ 
table organs. The roots of many })lants, which 
in a state of nature are small, have been enlarged 
by cultivation, and rendered capable of yielding 
a considerable supply of nutritious aliment; for 
example, the Carrot, the Turnip, the Beet, and 
the Parsnip. Roots that are acrimonious and 
poisonous when raw, are so altered by the art 
of cookery, as to become mild, nutritious, and 
wholesome food, owing to heat destroying the 
acrimony upon which their injurious properties 
depend: and, even by simple elutriation, one of 
the most virulent of poisonous roots, that of 
Jatropha manihot, is converted into Tapioca, a 
mild fecula, well known for its nutritive qualities, 
and universally employed as an article of diet in 
convalescenee and by persons of delicate habits. 
By similar means many other roots, also, which 
are now regarded as hurtful, might be rendered 
inert; and large additional supplies thus afforded 
to the vegetable stores already seleeted for the 
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. LECTURE VI.' 

THE STEM—ITS DIRECTION—DIVISIONS AND BRANCH¬ 
ING-COVERING—COLOUR-FIGURE. CLASSIFICA¬ 

TION OF STEMS. 

Having finished the consideration of the root, 
I have now to direct your attention to the two 
next divisions, in our enumeration of the parts of 
the plant, the stem and the branches. These or¬ 
gans are generally above the surface of the ground, 
and consequently in sight: I therefore propose, in 
order to methodize our investigation, to view them 
in the first place, simply as they are presented 
to the eye, in the entire plant; then more closely 
as regards those external properties on which Bo¬ 
tanists have founded their classifications of them; 
and lastly, to demonstrate the anatomy of |heir 
internal structure; thus preparing you to under¬ 
stand more readily their physiology. You should, 
however, be previously informed, that the S|em and 
branches are organs not essential to the vegetable 
structure, although they are so to the plants in 
which l;hey are found ; for, independent, of some 
Lichens, and many species belonging to those 
tribes of vegetables which Botanists have deno¬ 
minated imperfect, they are never pi^ent in many 

VOL. I. R 
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Other plants, the foliage and fructification of which 
spring directly from the root or some of its ap¬ 
pendages ; as, for example, the Meadow Saffron, 
Colchicum autumnale; stemless Asphodel, Aspho- 
delus acaulis; and stemless Artichoke, Cynara 
acaulis, &c. These plants are nevertheless perfect, 
and capable of performing all the functions ne¬ 
cessary in their economy; the term imperfect, as 
I formerly Observed, being applicable to indi¬ 
viduals only, in which the organs necessary for 
carrying on the functions of the plant and pro¬ 
viding for the continuation of the species arc de¬ 
fective. 

Under the general name of stem is compre¬ 
hended that portion of a plant which, proceeding 
from the upper part of the root, affords support to 
the branches, the leaves, and the fructification * ** . 
If we take a view of the vegetable kingdom, we 
are struck with the wonderful diversity in the 
size^ direction, form, and exterior aspect of this 
part of plants. How great is the difference 
in strength, for example, betwixt the delicate 

* “ Truncus inultiplicat herbas, et immediate a radice 

** ad fructificationem ducit, vestitus foliis, terminatus fructifi- 
“ catione.*' Phil. Bot. § 81. 

“ TVunetts folia et fructificationem profert.’’ Ibid. § 82. 

“ Tige support principal des parties duvgg^tal qifi s'^levent 
“ au dessus de terre.” Mirbel, 'Elemens, SfC. p. 622. 

Willdenow denominates it the stock (cormusj. Prin- 
tipla qy Botany, f 15. 
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Haiibell, and the rigid trunk of the majestic 
Oak! and in position and altitude, betwixt the 
creeping BramWe and the towering Palm, rising 
to the height of upwards of two hundred -feet! 
Some of the climbing plants have been found, 
when untwisted, to be five hundred feet in length: 
and Captain Cook observed, that in parts of the 
ocean, where th#soundings were upwards of thirty 
fathoms, the sea-weed stretched in a direct line 
from the bottom to the surface df the waves. The 
diversity in the thickness or diameter of the stem 
is not less remarkable. In the Club-rush, Scirpus 
capillaris, it is quite a hair, while Swilcar Oak, 
on the contrary, is thirteen yards in circumference 
round the base*of the trunk, and eleven yards it 
the height o’f four feet from the ground; in Ches- 
nut trees it has been known to acquire, even in 
Great Britain, forty feet in circumference ^ and 
we are informed that the trunk of the Calabash 
tree, Adaqsonia dlgitata, which grows on the coSst 
of Africa, although not more than twelve or four¬ 
teen feet in height before it branches, is frequently 
twenty-seven feet in diameter*. Such is the 
amazing extent to which the stem jnay attain ; 

* “ The branches of^the Adansonia, which are numerous 
“ and thick, extend from thirty to sixty feet out from it’ fat 
‘‘all directions ;^and the hollow trunk is oftp die dwelling of 
“ several negro- families.’* Fam. des PlaMet, Prtf. ccxii. 

r2 
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but the necessities of men seldom permit trees to 
arrive at their utmost growth; and, to quote the 
words of an elegant writer, “ Nature preserves her 
“ magnificence in those places o^y, where man 
“ cannot assert his empire.” 

Although almost * all stems rise out of the 
ground, yet, no minute inspection is required to 
perceive that they do not all assume the same 
directum^ Some stand erect, televating their 
foliage in the air; others approach to the perpen¬ 
dicular only; sonte, too lax even to support their 
own weight, raise themselves by twining around 
those which are more rigid, or climb by the aid of 
various appendages; while others again lie pro¬ 
strate,, <Jr creep along upon the surface of the 
earth. Each of these peculiaritidls has been no¬ 
ticed by .Botanists, and named. A stefta is said to 
•be, 

1. Erect (erectus^ verticalis, petpendum- 
laris/, when its position forms nearly a right 
angle with the surface of the soil from which 
it rises, provided that surface be almost parallel 
to the .horizon. There are four varieties of the 

* I use the word almost, becaise many plants that appear 
tp he stemless, have^a cylindrical caudex rising from the real 
root, which is very deep in the ground, to the surface of the 
earth, where it gives off a tuft of leav^ and flowers; as in com¬ 
mon Mousetail, Myosurus minimus. This portion does not 
ll^rform the office of a root, and, therefore, tit may be-cen¬ 
tered as participati!^ of the nature of a stem.' 
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derived from the character of the 
line it produces from the base 
to the apex. An erect stem is ^ 
, if a. Straight (strictm, rectus, 
rectilineus) (fig. a), when it has 
no natural curve in any portion 
of its length, however] thickly 
branched it may be; as, for ex¬ 
ample, that of the Silver Rr, 
Pinus Picea (a), among trees; 
and of Spear Mint, Mentha vi- 
ridis, among herbaceous plants. 

b. Flexuose {jlexuosus) 
(fig. i), when it is naturally 
a regular zigzag, so as to form 
alternate obtuse angles from 
right to left, and from left to 
■ right * ; as in Box-leaved 
Staff-tree, Celastrus huxifolius 
{h ); and common Birthwort, 
Aristolochia Clematitis. 

c. Tortuous (torimsusj, 
when it is curved or writh^ 
indifferent, directions, but 
not regularly as in the flex- 
pose stems. 

**'Flexuosm, secundum articulos horsum vorium flexus; • 
Pha. Bot. § 82.4. 



It 3 ' 
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d. Nodding (ntUans, cernuus) (fig. c), when 

near the snmmit 
only it takes a di¬ 
ction more or 
less towards the 
horizon, the low¬ 
er portion being 
quite erect; as in 
the Cedar, Finns 
Cedt'us, and So¬ 
lomon’s Seal, Po- 
lygpnatum i^ul- 
tiflora (c). 

2. Oblique (ohliquus) is the term employed 
to designate the elevation of a stem, the direc¬ 
tion of which is diagonal to the plane of the 
horizon. There are three varieties of the oblique 
stem. It is said to be _ 

’ 

a. Ascending (aducendens) (fig. <f),4|^hen its 

lower portidS forms 

a curve, the con- 
* 

vexity of whidh is 
towards the earth, 
or rests upon it, and 
the summit rises per¬ 
pendicularly ; as ex¬ 
emplified in many of 
the Grasses (rf); in Common Toad Flax, The- 
sium linophi/Uum; common Clover, Trifolium 
‘^ratense; small Carex, Carex dioica, &c. 
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h. Declined (declinatus, reclinatm), when the 
lower part of the stem rises obliquely from the 
ground; but the upper bends towards it, form¬ 
ing an arch as in that of the Fig-tree, Ficus 
carica. 

c. Incurvated (irmmms), when the stem 
rises and bends as in the foitner; but with 
the apex turned inwards, as in that of the com¬ 
mon Bramble, Rubus* 
3. Supported (fulcratus) (fig. c). A supported 

stem appears as if 
it were propped by 
a number of other 
stems that surround 
it, inclining towards 
each other, at t^eir 
summits, until they 
seem engrafted into 
the base of the stem 
which they support: 
as in the Mangrove, 
Rhizophora mangle^. 

This cmdous appearance is occasioned by the 

/ 

* “ Reclinatus, arcuiitiiA versus terrain; Ficus.” Phil. 
Bot. $ 82. 6. 

f This specira of Rhizophora is found in Asia, Africa, 
and South America, growing in marshy and flooded nats, iia 
creeks, and at die mouths of rivers. 

B 4 
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original trunk sending off two distinct kinds of 
branches: those at the summit bear leaves and 
the fructification, while the lower are leafless, 
and bend down until they touak the ground, in 
which they root, and are changed into real stems. 

4. Climbing stems (scandentes) are those 
which, being too delicate and flexible to support 
themselves, require the aid of some perpendi¬ 
cular body to enable them to elevate their foliage 
and fructification in the air; and this is accom¬ 
plished by one or other of the following means: 

A stetn is denominated 
a. Twining (vtilubili^), when it winds Itself 
spirally round any Other plant or upriglj|t slen¬ 
der body*. This motion is performed"^inva- 
viably in one direction by all the plants of the 
same species; and is so natural to them, that if 
it be forcibly reverse^ the plants will untwine 
themselves, and agmn assume th^^irection 
peculiar to their species. When .the tirining is 
from left to right, or following the apparent 
motion of the sun, as in Woodbine, Loni- 
cera Periclymenum; or the Hop, Humulus 

* “ VohiMlis spiraliter adscen4en8 per ramum alienutn. 

“ Sinutrorsum £ secundum solem vulgo: Humulus, 
Hekdne, Lomceray Tamus. 

** dextrorsum ^ contra motum soIis vulgi; Convolvulus, 
&sseUa, Phaseolus, Cynanclu, Euphorbia, l^tpatorium.” Phil, 

‘ Bot. § 82.5. ' 
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lupulus (fig. f, 1), it is termed sinistrorsum; 

and wheYi it 
takes the op¬ 
posite direc¬ 
tion, or from 
right to left, 
as in the Scar¬ 
let Bean, Pha- 
seolus multi-' 
Jiorus, the 
Great Bind- 
wet^, Convol¬ 
vulus sepium, 
or smooth Pe- 
riploca, Peri- 
ploca laevigata 

(fig* /, 2), 

dextrorsum. 

The |||Buse of this spiral motion of twining 
stemi I will endeavour to .explain, when we ip- 
quire into the movements of plants. 

* h. Radicating (radican^, when it sends 
forth from one side short, fleshy, root-like 
fibres, by means of which the plant elevates 
itself on the perpradicular surfaces of walls 
and rocksi as in the Ivy, Hedera helix; 
(fig. g, 1, see p. 250), Ash-leaved Trdrapet- 
flower, Bignonia radicans, 8cc. In gei^fol 
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these root-like 
appendages in¬ 
sert themselves 
into the cre¬ 
vices of the 
wall or,rock, 
on the face of 
. which the plant 
climbs; but, 
in some in¬ 
stances, they 
operate like 
the feet of flies, 
and of those 
lizards that 
„ have the power 
of running up smooth perpendicular walls 
and along the ceiling| of rooms; or rathar 
like the suckers which boys employ#!' lifting 
stones, and which adhere, by the -t^eness 
of their application preventing any air from 
being interposed*between them and the spot 
on which they are applied. Some Botanists 
imagine that these caulinary radicles difler ma¬ 
terially from the roots thrown out by the stems 
of creeping plgnts; and that they do not im¬ 
bibe nourishment*;- but in my opinion the 

' • ' --S' 

* Such is the' opinion of Sir J. E. Smith (sec Inlrod. lo 
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. jdiiFerence is more imaginary than real; for, 
if they cannot enter into crevices, they stretch 
down towards the earth to a considerable ex-- 
tent; for if ,a shoot of Ivy happen to lie 
upon the ground, the radicles, which would 
have remained short had it ascended'the wall, 
extend into real absorbing roots (see fig. g, 
2, d h).. They are, also, always protruded from 
that side of the stem which is farthest from 
the light and air, and consequently the 
moistest; and, thence, the opinic^, that they 
do not absorb is at least problematic^. 

Climbing (scandensj, when it is fur¬ 
nished with tendrils, which are filiform spiral 
appendages, that twine round the branches 
and twigs of upright plants; which are thus 
enabled to elevate their foliage and fructifica- 
r-tion: as in the Vine, !, Vitis vinif 'ef-a, and all 
the spfecies of Passion-flower, Passiflora, &c. 
In some climbing plants, which are not fur¬ 
nished with tendrils, as for instance, purple 
Virgins Bower, Clematis viticella, and Bitter¬ 
sweet, Solanum Dulcamara^ the petioles or 

phys. and system. Botany, p. 118). Linnaeus, on the contrary 
(Phil. Bot. § 82, p. 8), seems to have confounded the creeping 
with the climbini^' radicating stems, in the following defini¬ 
tion : “ iJ^ena.radiculas hinc exserens procumbendo; Heder(t, 
“ Bignonia." ^ 
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footstalks of the leaves serve the purpose, ol& 
tendrils, and twine round the props upon which 
• the plants climb. 

5. Decumbent (demmhens)i^ a term given 
to a stem when it rises a little upright at its 
base; but has its upper portion bent down towards 
the ground, so that the greater part of it is 
procumbent. 

6. Procumbent (procumbens, prostratm, hu- 
mifusus) implies that the stem, beihg too weak 
to support i^lf, lies flat on the ground ♦; as 
Th BeairbilTy, Arbutus uva ursi, Scarlet Pimpernel, 
Anagallis arvensis, &c. Many procumbent Items 
throw out roots from the luder surface,’ thereby 
receiving nourishment in their progression; and 
this circumstance constitutes a variety, which 
has been d^ominated 

a. Creeping (repels) (fig. A ). It deoH^s 



- i. • Procumbens, horizontaliter supra terrain.*' PhU. Bot> 
V 82, p. 7. 
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that the stem extends horizontally, or on the 
surface of the ground, and sends out roots 
from below; as in lesser Periwinkle, Vinca 
minor (h), and Ground Ivy, Glechoma hede- 
racea. Linnaeus, Sir J. E. Smith, and some 
other authors, describe another variety of the 
procumbent stem under the ^ term trailing or 
sarraentose (sarmentosus *) : but the sarment 
is; properW speaking, not a stem, but merely a 
runner which performs the same functiohs as 
the underground runners, to pend%v 

knjts tubers are attached. It is, in fact, a vas¬ 
cular cord, intended to place the lateral pro¬ 
geny of the plant at a convenient distance 
from the parent, and to convey nourishment 
to the offset until such time as it takes root 
and is capable of supporting itself. It is at 
'fiirst sent off from the neck or collet of the 
root; but, afterwards, it gives off itself roots 
at the points where the offsets spring; and, 
as the manner in which this is effected va¬ 
ries, it is of different kinds; but these shall 
be demonstrated when we investigate the ap¬ 
pendages of the stem. The swimming steip 

* “ Sarmentosutj^ tefeas, subundus est.*’ PM. Bot. § 82. 9. 
“ Sarmentosus, traDing. A creeping stem, barren of dovrers, 
“ thrown out from the roots for the purpose of increase,' lj| 
“ called sarmentum or flagellum, a runner.” Smith’s InirB*^ 
duction, &c. p. 120. * 
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(C. natans) has a much better claim than the - 
sarmentose to be ranked as a variety of the 
procumbent stem, as it is a real stem, and 
lies floating on the Surfece of the water, throwing 
out radicles from the under side: the Floating 
Club-rush, Scirpus jluitam, is an example. 
The term natans for denoting this position of 
the stems of aiquatics is of importance in a 
systematic point of view, and is ,iM.ed in fion- 
tradistinctum to sunk (demersus )which im- 
^plies the stem lies below the surface, as 
in common Hornwort, Ceratophyllura demer- 
sum. 'i' ' 

Besides the diversity which prevails in*the 
position or direction the stems, we perceive, in 
glancing the eye over the vegetable kingdom, that 
they present much variety, also, with respect to 
general form. Thus, some are simple or ui^t- 
vided, while others are divided and subdivided 
into very minute ramifications. V 

1. The UNDIVIDED or simple stem (C, sim¬ 
plex) consists of one piece only, without any 
branches bearing leaves; although the flower- 
stalk may be divided ; as exemplified in knotty- 
rooted Figwort, Scrophularia nodosa. When, 
however, there is no division evA of the flower- 

t lk, but the whole stem Is one rod or column 
m the base to the summit, and is terminated 
by a single flower, or a simple spike, it is 
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then termed very simple (simplicissimus); as in 
Bistort, Polygonum bistorta, the Date Palm, 
Phoenix dactylifera, &c. 

2. The DIVIDED stem, owing to the parts into 
which it divides being termed branches (rami), is 
denominated branched (ramosus *); and the 
manner in which this is effected produces diver¬ 
sities in the general aspect of plants of' great 
importance to the systematic Botanist. It af¬ 
fords, also, a kind of physiognomical character 
to each species, by which it is ;:imam^atel|r^i|# 
cognizable to the eye of observation ; and the 
perceiving this chai-acter, and ifetaining a clear 
impression of the perception in the memory, ought 
to be strictly attended to by the student. It af¬ 
fords him a sure guide to the more particular ex¬ 
amination of vegetable nature; associating the 
i^%)ute characteristics of each specie^ so closely 
with its general features, as to call those up ra¬ 
pidly in the memory, whenever these present them¬ 
selves either to the eye or the imagination; and, 
in Botany, you will soon be convinced how es¬ 
sential it is to fix, in as practical a manner as 
possible, everj^ impression which the examination 
of plants canj make on the mind. The greater 
masters of the bid schools of painting were fully 
aware of the importance of studying the physj^^ 


^" itamoftuestramislateralibusinstructusi.” {82.21. 
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gnomy of plants, especially of trees; and they 
carefully transferred it to their canvass. Thus 
you can recognize in their landscapes, as in na¬ 
ture, a Poplar, a Willow, the Cedar, an Elm, 
an Oak, or any other tree; whereas, the general 
term trees is sufl&cient to describe the foliage, 
which crowds in confused masses the pictures of 
inferior artists. 

The branches are evident divisions of the 
principal trunk; yet, in the majority of in¬ 
stances, the can be traced, as it rises amidst 
these divisions, from the base to the apex; but 
as it is, also, iHi some plants entirely lost. Bo¬ 
tanists employ distinct terms to designate these 
opposite states: thus, continuus is used for the 
former, and for the latter decompositus. The 
branching of a stem admits of several varieties, 
each of u^ich requires to be noticed. It is said 
to be . 

a. Slightly branched (subramosus); when the 
’ dumber of divisions are comparatively few. 

b. Much branched (ramosmimus), when not 
only the greater divisions are numerous, but 
these are again divided and subdivided with¬ 
out order * ; as in the Elm, Ulmus campestris; 
the Gooseberry-bush, Ribes Orossularia, &c. 

* Ramosissimus ramis multis absque ordine gravidus.” 
PhU. Bot. 
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Linnaeus and some others employ the term pro¬ 
liferous (prolifer) to denote a modification of 
the much-branched stem, in which the new 
branches shoot out only from the summits of 
the former ones *, as in the Scotch Fir, Pinus 
sylvestris: but, as Sir J. E. Smith remarks, 
the term is obsolete, and seldom used. 

c. “ Abruptly branched (determinate ra- 
“ mosrn), when each branch, after terminating 
“ in flowers, produces a number of fresh shoots, 
in a circular order, from 
“ just b^ow the origin of 
“ those flowers; as in na- 
“ ked-flowered Azalea, Aza- 
" lea nudflora, and many 
“ of the Cape Heaths -f*.” 

d. Forked or dichotomous 
(dichotomm) (fig. i), when 
the divisions and subdivisions 
are, throughout, in alternate 
bifurcations; as exemplified 
in Corn Salad, Valeriana 
locusta, Petty Spurge, Euphorbia peplus, and 

* “ Prolifer ex apicLs centre einittcn * tantum ramos ; 
“ Pinus,” Phil. Bot. § 82. 28. 

f Smith, from whom this definition is borrowed, says that 
the term determinate ramosus occurs frequently in the later 
publications of Linnaeus, particularly the second Mantissa; but 
that he has not any where explained its mealing. Introd. p. 122. 
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forked Marvel of Peru, Mirabilis dichotoma: but 
when, instead of being bifurcated, the divisions are 
trifid, the stem is then said to be tricfiotomous; 
as in common Marvel of Peru, Mirabilis Jalapa. 

The BRANCHES thcmsclves, whatever may be 
their numbers or divisions, vary considerably with 
respect to their situation on the stem ; the direc¬ 
tion they assume relatively to it; and their 
strength, or the power they possess of support¬ 
ing their own weight: and these diversities are 
seized by systematic Botanists in forming the 
characters of species. 

* In situation. 

Branches may be either opposite, or alternate, 
or scattered. They are said to be, 

1. Opposite (oppositij, when one branch stands 
on the opposite side of the stem to another, and 
their bases are nearly on the same plane.- Be¬ 
sides this situation of branches, to which the 
term opposite is especially applied, the two fol¬ 
lowing may be regarded as varieties of it: 

a. Verticillated (verticillati), when the stem 
is the centre of a number of branches proceed¬ 
ing from it.like rays on the same plane; and 
this occurs, in trees and shrubs, by one series 
of the branches being always formed at the 
extremity of the stem every year; so that in 
time they appear at certain distances to sur¬ 
round the stem In successive series ; as in the 
S^llver Fir, Pinus Picea (fig. a, p. 245). 
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b. Two-ranked (distichi), when the branches 
originating promiscuously are arranged in two 
opposite series as in the Elm, Ulmus cam- 
pestris. 

•2. Alternate (alterni), when they stand singly on 
each side of the stem, in such 
a manner, that between every 
two on one side, there is but 
one on the opposite side; as 
in purging Buckthorn, Rham- 
nus ccUharticus, or in the sin¬ 
gular American plant, called 
Sweet Fern, Comptonia asple- 
nifolia'ji’ (fig. k). 

* 3. Scattered (sparsi), when 
they are not given oflf from the 
stem in any determinate man¬ 
ner. 

** In direction. 

Branches are, relatively to the stem, either 
erect, or spreading. 

1. Erect (erec#/], when they form a very acute 
angle with the upper part of the stem, and, con¬ 
sequently, nearly a right angle with the horizon* 
There are three varieties of erect branches. 

* “ Distichus ramos situ horizontali exserit.” Phil. Bot. § 
82. p. 24. 

f Veg. Mat. Med. of the United States 0 f ol. i. p. 224. 
s 2 
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«.The approximated (appressi) (fig. /), when 
1. they rise in a direction nearly 

parallel to the stern; and are 
closely applied to it, as in Green 
Weed, Genista tinctoria. 

h. Inflected (introjlexi), when 
the tips of the branches bend 
towards the stem; as in the Lom¬ 
bardy Poplar, Populus dilatata. 

c. Fastigiate (fiistigiati), 
when the tops of the branches, 
from whatsoever part of the stem 
they spring, rise nearly to the 
same height; as in Sweet Wil¬ 
liam, Dianthus barbatus. * 

2. Spreading (patentes), when the angle, 
formed by the branch and the upper part of the 
stem, cannot be termed acute. Seven varieties of 
this direction of branching are described by au¬ 
thors. 

a. Open, dilFuse (patuli, diffhsi *), when 
the angle formed with the upper part of the 
branch is about forty-five degrees; as in gr§at 
Hedge Bed-straw, Gallium Mollugo. 

b. Very open, horizontal (patentissimi), when 
the angle formed with the upper part of the 
stem is about 90 degrees; as in the Apple-tree, 

* “ Diffums ramis patentibus.” Phil. Bot, § 82. 23. 
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Pyrus Malus; and the Asparagus, Asparagus 
officinalis. 

c. Diverging (divergentes), when they go 
off nearly at right angles with the stem, and 
appear as if verticillated,. without being on the 
same plane; as the Stone Pine, Knus pinea. 

</. Brachiate, four-ranked (hrachiati*) (fig. 

m), “when they spread in 
“ four directions, crossing 
“ each other alternately in 
“ pairs; a very common 
“ mode of growth in shrubs 
“ that have opposite leaves, 
“ as the common Lilac, Sy- 
“ ringa vulgaris -f-.” 

e. Divaricated (divaricati), 
when the direction is such 
that the angle formed with 
the part of the stem above 
the branch is rather more obtuse than that with 
the part below it; as in Fiddle Dock, Rumex 
pulcher. 

f. Close (conferti), when they are given off 
irregularly, and stand so thick, as to have ap¬ 
parently no spaces betwixt them. 

* “ Brac1\iatus ramos decussatirn oppositos habet.’’ PhU. 
JSoI. { 82. 25. 

t Smith’s Introd. to phys. and system. Bat. 121. 
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g. Supported (fulcrati*), when they project 
nearly horizontally, and give out root-like 
shoots from the under side; which extending 
until they reach the ground, take root, and 
serve as props to tke branches; as in the Ban¬ 
yan tree. Ficus religiosus. 

Such are the varied modes of branching; but 
many circumstances concur to alter and modify 
the natural directions of branches in trees. Thus, 
if a tree, which when it stands alone throws 
out many lateral, spreading branches, be planted 
in a thick grove, or forest, the lower branches 
will become weak from want of air and light, and 
fall off; and the tree, rising in height, will give 
out top branches only; while, on the contrary, 
a tree which is left when a wood is cut down, soon 
throws out lateral branches, and extends in the 
breadth of its shade, much more than it increases 
in stature. In the Cedar also, and, some other 
trees of a pyramidal form> when, from age or acci¬ 
dent, the top shoot, which is termed the runner, 
is taken away, the lower branches drop off and 
those of the summit of the tree stretch out broad 
and long; the whole aspect of the tree is changed, 
and from a beautiful and elegant pyramid, it be¬ 
comes a spreading canopy, dark, awful, and irn- 

* “ Fulcratus, rarais descendens ad radicem; Ficus'* Phil. 
Bol. $ 82. 27. 
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pressive. The finest examples of this alteration of 
form are the two venerable Cedars which grace the 
Apothecaries’ garden at Chelsea. Even when the 
general character of the tree is not changed, cir¬ 
cumstances occur to alter the natural direction of 
the branches: thus, if fruit-trees, which spread 
horizontally, be planted on a declivity, the 
branches still preserve a direction parallel to the 
surface of the earth, and consequently the angle 
which is formed between them and the upper part 
of the stem is much more acute than is natural 
on the side next the acclivity, and much more 
obtuse on the opposite. The steeper the declivity 
is, the more fertile the trees are said to become; 
which is undoubtedly owing to the position as¬ 
sumed by the branches, enabling the ground to. 
operate in the same manner as a wall; but more 
beneficially. Cultivation, also, varies the natural 
aspect of plants: the buds, for instance, which 
on trees growing in a rich and cultivated soil, 
shoot into branches, often, from a deficiency of 
nourishment, run out into sharp-pointed thorns ; 
and this is the case with almost every species of 
fruit-trees in a state of nature. The changing of 
these into branches by cultivation, is termed, by 
Linnaeus, the taming of plants; but many plants, 
however, have appendages of this description un¬ 
der all circumstances of situation and culture. 

n4 
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*** In strength, or the power they (branches) 
possess of supporting their own weight. 

In this respect branches are either sufficiently 
thick and strong to support the whole of their 
weight, whatever may be their relative size, 
situations, or directions; or they are so slender 
as to droop in a greater or less degree. When the 
latter state exists, the degree of drooping is de¬ 
noted by specific terms. Thus they are said to be 

a. Deflected, arched (dejiexi),'w\wn they hang 
down so as to descrii»c a curve or arch 'ic 
convexity of which is towards the heavi us, as 
in the Larch, Pious larix. 

b. Pendent (refexi), when the ap -x oi the 
branch droops considerably below the iua of its 
insertion; as in the Weeping Willow, Salix 
Babyhmica. 

c. Pendulous (penduli), when they begin to 
droop nearly at the point of insertion, so as to 
hang almost parallel with the stem. 

Such are the particulars connected with the 
external aspect of stems and branches, when re¬ 
motely viewed, which are noticed by Botanists; 
but when these organs are examined a little more 
closely, we find many other important diversities, 
connected with surface and figure, that are ne¬ 
cessary to be demonstrated; and without an 
accurate knowledge of which the student cannot 
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understand the descriptions of plants in the works 
of Systematic writers. 

With regard to surface, stems are either bare 
or covered. They are said to be, 

1. Bare (nudl), when the epidermis is per¬ 
fectly free from appendages of every description, 
leaves, scales, spines, prickles, or any kind of 
pubescence. The superficies of naked ^tems varies 
considerably : it is termed, 

a. Shining nitidus) when it glistens, 

as if varnished; as in shining Crane’s-bill, Ge¬ 
ranium lucidum. 

h. Smooth igiaber), when it is free from all 
kinds of rouglmess or hairiness *; as in Peri¬ 
winkle, Vinca major; Petty Spurge, Euphor¬ 
bia Peplns itc. 

c. Even (loevu), when, throughout, it is per¬ 
fectly free from inequalities; as in the Sorani- 
ferouh Poppy, Papuver somnif erum. 

d. Punctured (punciatus), when it is covered 
with small yet visible perforations, either simple, 
or surrounded, at the orifice, with a raised 
border. In both instances, these punctures are 
probably the cxcretoiy ducts of subcuticular 
glands opening on the epidermis. Rue, Ruta 
graveolens (Plate 4, fig. 4); and perforated 


* “ Glaber, supcrficie Isevi est.” Phil. Bot. $ 82.18. 
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St. John’s Wort, Hypericum perforatum; may 
be taken as examples. • 

e. Maculated, blotched (maculosus, macula- 
tm), when it is marked with spots or blotches; 
as in Hemlock, Conium maculatum, and great- 
flowered Anoethera, Anoethera grandiflora 
(Plate 4, fig. 5). The colour of stems is not 
generally noticed by Botanists, unless it be 
so remarkable and determinate as to con¬ 
stitute a good specific distinction, as in the in¬ 
stances just referred to; in which the macu¬ 
lated appearance of the stems is invariably 
present. » 

e. Leafless (aphyUm*), when it is altogether 
devoid of leaves, as the Dudder, Cuscuta Eu¬ 
ropea. 

f. Unarmed (inermis)^ when devoid of 
prickles or spines. 

g. Exstipulate (exstipulatus), when without 
stipulm; a species of appendage of which you 
must be supposed still ignorant, but which 
shall be described in the proper place. These 
negative terms are employed chiefly to dis¬ 
tinguish those members of genera which con¬ 
tain species that display opposite qualities. 

2. Covered (vestitij, when the epidermis is 

*‘*Ntidus, foliis destitutu$; Euphorbia, Cactus, Siapelia, 
Ephedra, Cuscuta," Phil. Bot. $ 82. 2. 
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clothed with some kind of appendage; and ac¬ 
cording to the nature of this, the stem is desig¬ 
nated by a term expressive of its covering. It is 
said to be, 

a. Leafy (foliosus, foliatus *), when it is fur¬ 
nished with leaves from the base to the apex 
(vide Plate 4, fig* 1,2). When the stem passes 
through each leaf, it is denominated perfoliate 
(perfoliatm), as in Yellow Wort, Chlora per- 
foliata (Plate 4, fig. 6). 

h. Winged (alatusj, when the edges or 
angles are lon^tudinally expanded into leaf¬ 
like borders. (Plate 4, fig. 3.) 

c. Sheathed (vaginatus) (fig. o), when it is 
embraced by the base of each leaf, as 
if by a sheath ; as exemplified in the 
Grasses; Snake Weed, Polygonum 
Bistorta, &c. 

c?. Stipulated (stipulatus), wben 
it is furnished with stipulse (organs 
which I shall have occasion aftei-wards 
to explain to you), at the axillae of 
each leaf: as in the Common Vetch, 
Vicia saiiva, broad-leaved Evei-last- 
ing Pea, Lathyras latifolius^; &c. 

e. Tendril-bearing (drriferus), when it 

* “ Foliatus, foliis instructus est." PhU. Bot. § 82. 3. 
i Vide Plate 4, fig. 7, wliich represents the winged stem 
of Lathyrus InlifoliiiS', n, a, a. a, are stipuiae. 
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bears tendrils ; as in the Passion Flower, Passi- 
Jlora * ; the Vine, Vitis, &c. 

f. Bulb-bearing (hulb^erus), when it is 
studded with bulbs in the axillae of the leaves ; 
as in several of the Lily tribe, Lilium -f-; Bulbi- 
ferous Coral Wort, Dentaria bulhifera, &c. 

g. Spiny (spinosm) (fig. p, 1), when it is fur¬ 
nished with sharp 
spines, which are 
not productions of 
the bark, and, con¬ 
sequently, do not 
come off with it; 
as in . Common 
Hawthorn, Mespi- 
lus oocyacantha, and 
the Sloe-tree, Pru- 
nus sp'inosa, &c. 

h. Prickly (acu- 
leatm) (fig. p, 2), 
when it is covered with sharp-pointed bodies, 
which separate with the epidermis; as in the 
Rose, Rosa centifolia, R. Eleganteria, &c. 

i. Bristly (setaceous), when its armature con¬ 
sists of brushes of minute bristles, divaricat- 

* Plate fig. 8. A small portion of a stAs of a 
Passiflora; a. a. the tendrils; b. b. stipulse; c. c. c. glands. 

f Plato 4, fig. 9. A portion of the stem of Lilium super¬ 
bum } a. a. the bulbs seated in the axilla; of the leaves. 
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ing from the points whence they are given off; 
as in creeping Cactus, Cactus flaselliformis. 
(Plate 4, fig. 10.) 

k. Scaly (squamosus) (fig. q), when it is co¬ 
vered, more or less, with leafy 
scales, which are closely applied 
to its surface, as in Broom Rape, 
Orobanche major. When, how¬ 
ever, the scales, instead of being 
succulent and leafy, are dry and 
membranaceous, this variety of 
the scaly stem is termed 

* Ramentaceous (ramenta- 
cem) (fig. r), as exemplified 
in slender brancKed Heath, 
Erica rameniacea, &c. 

1. Pubescent (jmhe- 
scens), when it is studded 
or covered with hair-like ap¬ 
pendages. The pubescence 
varies vciy considerably, according to differences 
of soil, climate, and exposure; but, nevertheless, 
thefe are determinate characteristics which al¬ 
ways, more or less, distinguish it, even in its va¬ 
riations. According to the appearance, the con¬ 
sistence and the quantity of pubescence, the 
stem on which it is found is named; thus it is 
termed « 

a. Hairy ( pilosus) (Plate 5, fig. 1), when the 
pubescence consists of rather long se’oarate 
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hail^; as in Mouse Ear, Myosurus minimus; 
Hawkweed, Hieracium pUosilla; Meadow Sage, 
Salvia pratensis, &c. 

/S, Hispid (Plate 5, fig. 2), when the 

hairs are stifiF or bristly *, as in Borage, Bo- 
rago officinalis; and Common Viper Bugloss, 
Echium vulgare. 

y. Downy (tomenfosus), when the hairs are 
soft to the touch, like down, and so matted 
together, that the particular hairs cannot be 
distinguished ; as in Shepherd’s Club, Verbas- 
cuin thapstis; and round-leaved Crane’s Bill, 
Geranium rot%nMfolivm^ in which the pu¬ 
bescence is white j and Marsh Ledum, Ledum 
pcdustre^ in which it is of a rust colour. 

5. Shaggy (villosus) (Plate 6, fig. 3), when 
the pubescence consists of long, soft hairs ; as 
in Villose Speedwell, Veronica vilhsa; and 
downy Hedge Nettle, Stachys germanica. 

s. Woolly (lanatus) (Plate 5, fig. 4), when 
the fine hairs are long and matted; but easily 
distinguished from each other; as in woolly 
Hedge Nettie, Stachys hmata, and woolly€Iore- 
hound, Ballota lamta. 

t. Silky (sericeus) (Plate 5, fig. 6), when the 
hairs are shining, and so arranged as to give the 
stem the appearance of being covered with silk. 

Instead of pubescence, the covering is in some 

^ “ Hispidus, setis rigidis adspersus." Phil, Bot. § 82. 2L 
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instances either a dry powdery, or a moist excre¬ 
tion. Of the former there are three varieties, and 
two of the latter. A stem is denominated 

a. Hoary (incarms, pruinosm), when the en¬ 
tire surface is strewed over with a fine white 
dust, which is easily rubbed off, like the bloom 
on Grapes; as exemplified on Dwarf shrubby 
Orache, Atriplex portulacoides. 

b. Mealy (farimstts), when the white pow¬ 
der is less, minute, or is mealyas in Bird’s-, 
eye Primrose, PrimulajTarino^o. 

c. Glaucous (glaucus), when the dust or bloom 
is of a bluish green, or sea-green colour; as in 
the Palma Christi, (the castor oil plant,) Rici- 
nus officinalis, &c. 

d. Viscid when it is covered with 

a clammy resinous exudation; as in clammy 
Catchfly, Silent viscosa. 

e. Glutinous (glutinosm), when the exuda¬ 
tion is adhesive; but, instead of being resinous, 
it is gummy or soluble in water; as in clammy 
Primrose, Primula glutinosa. 

Besides being covered with the appendages we 
have just examined, the surfaces of stems pre¬ 
sent inequalities- from a variety of causes; and as 
these are fixed and always appear in every indi¬ 
vidual of a species, they are taken advantage of 
in the formation of specific distinctions; and, 
therefore, require to be pointed out. A stem is 
termed * 
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a. Scabrous (scaher), when it is thickly co¬ 
vered with small papillse, which are not vi¬ 
sible, but can be felt on running the finger 
along it; as in Black Knapweed, Centaurea 
nigra, 

h. Warty (verrucosus) (Plate 5, fig. 6), when 
it is studded over with smaU hard warts, or pa¬ 
pillae, which can be both seen and felt; as in 
Warty Spindle-tree, Euonymus verrucosus. 

c. Vesicular (papuhsus) (Plate 5, fig. 7), when 
the roughness depends on a small elevation of 
the epidermis containing a watery fluid, which 
giyes the plant the appearance as if it were co¬ 
vered mth ice; as i^ the Ice Plant, Mesembry- 
anthemum crystallinum. 

In point of figure, stems are very diversified ; 
and this is liest ascertained in a transverse sec¬ 
tion. When a stem is thus examined, the follow¬ 
ing forms are found to exist. 

a. Round, cylindrical (teres, cylindricus *), 
(fig. l). A st^m is said to be rpund when 
a transverse section appears nearly circu¬ 
lar, for no stem is perfectly so: and the 
term cylindrical is employed with still 
more latitude, for all stems gradually di¬ 
minish from the base to the apex. Stra¬ 
monium, D^ura stramonium, and Change- 


* “ Teres cylindricus.” Phd. Bol, § 82. 12. 

4 
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able Hydrangea, Hydrangea hortensis, may be 
faken as examples pf tlie round; but the term is 
more or. less appleible to all ste0i which ap¬ 
proach to the circular form and have no pngles. 

b. Half round (semiteres), (fig. 1,2), thftt ^, 
round on one side and flattish on the other., 

c. Compressed (compresms), (fig. s, 3), whk% 
implies that two sides of the stem are flat, and 
approach each other, or that the diameter of ^ 
transverse section of it is much gi*eater one way 
than it is the other; as in flat-stalked’Meadow 
Grass, Pha compressa. Besides the compressed 
stem, properly so cidled, there are two other 
forms of stems, which why be regarded as va¬ 
rieties of it: a. the twp^ged (anceps), (fig. 

4), wll^ h;^compresBeil stem has the edges 
sha|p,;|^a two-edged sword; as^p stnajl^ed 
Sisyrincmhm, Sisyrinchium ani^^i 

the leaf-like ihembranaceous (phylloimas mis^- 
branaceus)i when the Stem is so much flat¬ 
tened as to resemble a leaf; as in'ISpleenwort 
Cactus, Cactus phyllard^^. 

d. Angled (angulatus), which mean's that 
a stem presents several acute angles in its cir¬ 
cumference. There are thifee principal varieties 
of angli^ stems. 

a. Obtuse (obtusk angulatus), when the 
^;les are rounded and the sides flat. There 
are five sub-varieties of the obtusely angled 

VOL. I. T 
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stems; in designatiag which, the word cor¬ 
nered is used, instead of obtniely angled, for 
the sake ^Itjbrevity. A is^iid to be, 

1. TbreQ-ooprnered (trigamts), (fig. t, i, and 
V*0» when there are three flat sides 
.A . tand three rounded angles. 

(idtragcftmus), (fig. t, 2), 
when there are fonr rounded angles. 



Sometimes the corners are bordered (fig. 

* 

*, 2 ). 

3*. Flve-eimiered (pent^gonm), (fig. #, 3), 
when there are five obtuse angles. In this 


instance, also, the corners are ^»ne- 


times borddped (fig. *, 5), and the in¬ 
tervals occnsS^Mily furrowed. 



^ fiil^rnered 
fig- 

•;J, 4), when there 
are six obtuse 
angles. 

5. Many-cor¬ 
nered (polggo- 
nttsf),{&g.*,4), 
when the angles 
are numerous 


and obtuse: (3. Acute (acuti angu$^^J^^ When 
the angles are sharp, and the sides hoU^Wed. 


• -J- «« DigonUM,' Irigontu, tetrugmnt, jpetaagonus, fak/gcmus, 
‘ pnectdeotis CanaH^J species swit.*' Phtl. Hot. f 82. IS. 





Of this vAi^ty qf fbe st^ there ®pg. 


4 

T 

.• s> 



ab9c>7 'five safe 

2. Four-aagted 

3- Five-a^kd {<^mnque^i^h^is)p 
A,’®).:-:'-'"- ' ' 

r4/ife-an^d(fig. «, 4|. 

5. Mapy-Mgled ftfml^si^uktris) f. Iti 
Qiany-fAngled steids '^e «#^es are 
^ot always so ackite as in the <Mm 
jMib~varie$ies, v ■ 

y. Thi^-sided (^. *#*, ■ 1^, whesi 

th^ ^ three flat «ildl^||>mli)ig acute^^giefi; 
as mMO^ex'oovta; / 

e. Angulii^d|[gte/o«u«^, implire the 
are dbseure, and the *'^m, 

sequetftlfi^^ cam scarcely be place^^n 
of the foregwng arrangemeats; or thalfef^ 
angles are vaiiaMe in aamber.*' ,^^|!ire are*t^o 
varieties of the angular^^i wMbh h^ pe¬ 
culiar appellatioabs: viz.fp.^rrowedYwfca/tt«^ 
(fig. *, .5% when,’the steh^ longitudinally in¬ 
dented with deep,' and t^iilr Isbiad Inflows, 
Mke diose Hrf a fluted ccduiitt f]; as in Common 

f quidrangularui quinjuanguiarisi mulfangu’ 

« aumero angulorutn prominentium.’' Phil. Bof. $ SS^ 15. 

J ^^iTriquetrus, latera tria plana obtineti” Ibid. § 82. 14. 

II “'iSkdcaittS aulcif exsavatia latis profunda exarafus.” Ibid. 

§ 82.16. 
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(2. Stri- 


Alexanders, Smyrnium 
ated (st at us), when longitudinally in 

fine parsdlef ♦; 


as in Sorrel, 


*den*fed 
Rumex acefojra. 

^^Knotted' (nodosm), (fig. w, 1), implying that 

the stem is divided, at 
intervals, by swellings or 
knots; as \ in Knotty 
Cranes*-bai, Geranium 
nodosum, &c. 

e. Articulated (articu- 
latus), that is, composed 
Of joints, or apparently 
distinct pieces, united at 



their 


ft 


IS re¬ 
markable '^ih^^JLiinnseus, 
in his defii^^ of this 
^ stem, should have (^foii^Od it with 
Hhe hfi^d stem, as he muisi: have been well 
liware many • articulated ' kems are per¬ 

fectly kraight'Or'nredt. In Some instances the 
articulated stemn%i*e knotted at the joints, 
but in others they are plain. Many of the 
Grasses afford^ instances, of the former; while 
the Cactus tribe Sufficiently eifetisplify the latter. 
f. Kneed (gmiculatus), (fig. w, 2)^^iiien an> ar- 

* Striaitu lioeis tenuissiinis excavatis PkU. 

Pott ^ 82.17. ,, * 

f “ Articfdattg^ interao^ia geoicalatua:' PiftrP PUl. 
Bc*t^ 82. SI. 
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jticulated stemis more or less bent at each joint; 
as in Floating Grass, Alo||ecur ns'geni- 

culaius; Three-%w@r Fescue Festuca 

triflora, &c. . ' 

Such are the diversitie»S which mcteni^y 
present to the eye. But these, although in 
natural state they are sufficiently fixed to ensile 
systematic Botanists to employ them ^ distinc¬ 
tive characteristics of species, which could no\ 
otherwise be distiBguished * ; y^^e apt to vary, 
owing to peculiar circumstances cmii^ted with 
situation, climate, and soil. Thds we find a stem 
which,;, in its natural is round, lass ume a 

flattened appearance as Ijf |^o or mote ftems or 
branches wefe united lon^i^chttally side h^^de: 
an anotuE^ which is not x&Common in the'lUfa, 
sever^ Daphne, the greater Nastnrfai^, 

Tiopseolui^i^W, and many other h^ac^iis 
plants; and is denominated by authors ,! the £|his- 
tered stem, caulisfasdcuf^us. eai^to 

account for this effect, siuceit is evidently not the 
simple lateral union of <^e or more ^sterns or 
branches, a circumstance ^which might be pro¬ 
duced by pressure abrading the i^idermis and cel¬ 
lular layer of the bark, and hi'^^ng the libet or 

. multis plantis ita essentiales prsebet di&rentiaa, 

« ut eo demto, nulla certitude speciei.’’ PhU. Bot. if 276. 

f Smith's Introduction, p. 127. Keith's System of nhvsiolo- 
gical Botany, vol. ii. p. 277. 

t.3 
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innermost layer of each of the united stems into 
contact; for, were this the case, the pith of each of 
these conjc^ied stems would be ^ill entire, and 
the aggregate would appear as distinct cylinders, 
according to the number of the steins; whereas 
in the fesciculated stem there is one flat pith 
only, and the other parts of the stem are, in ar¬ 
rangement and number, the same as if the ano¬ 
maly did not exist. The idea, therefore, of the 
fasciculated stem arising from the pressure of one 
or more contiguous stems, and a natural graft 
being thus formed, as has been suggested by Mr. 
Keith, cannot be admitted. Several other ano¬ 
malies occur in the configuration of stems; but 
as these are generaHy either the consequence of 
disease, or of some obstacle to the antural de- 
yj^b^ment in the individual plant ooeisioned by 
insects, the consideration of them may be de¬ 
ferred until we come to treat of the diseases in¬ 
cidental to the vegetable system. 

Independent of the diversiti^ which we have 
already examined, stems have been properly distri¬ 
buted into distinct ^epies. In this classification, 
Linnaeus and others who have copied after him, 
emlmerate six species of stems; but among these 
the footstalk of the leaf and the frond^e impro¬ 
perly included ; for, as the former is' depii^iy af 
part of the leaf, and separates with it when it falls; 
and the latter is a peculiarity connected with the 
foliage of distinct tribes of plants, the Palms, the 
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Algae, and tiie Ferns; and is itself supported on a 
species of real stem (whfeh I shall soon have occa¬ 
sion to describe to yoii), the stipe*, n^|dier of them 
can with projniety be classed with stems. Mirbel-I- 
and Mr. Keith :j: oipit the flower-stalk in their enu¬ 
meration of the species of the stem, and certm^y 
with some propriety; for, although it closely re¬ 
sembles the stem in its structm*e, yet, in an ele¬ 
mentary work, it is undoubtedly more intelligible 
to the student to describe it as a part only of it 
bearing the fructification, except when it proceeds 
immediately from the root. Contemplating the 
subject nearly in a similar point of view, I think 
we are authorized in distributing stems into Jive 
distinct speciesrthe trunk, the stalk, the strum, 
the scape, and the stife. 

1. I^^NK (Truncus) is the appellation 
to the stems of trees and shrubs *1116 trunk is 

, 

^ * « From est dilatatio vegetabilis herbacea qu® arete 
“ cum cormi specie, qua snstentatur cahmret, Palmis, Filici- 
“ bus, Algisque propria.** .WtUdenm, Spec. Plant, tmnus 
V. hArod. p. xxi. 

f Elemem de Phys. vig. p. 99 and 622. 

J System of physiological Botany, yol. i. p. 43. 

^ Linnsus uses the term trunk in the generic sense in which 
I have used the word stem s and thus defines it“ Th»nciis 
“ foHa et firac^fi’eationem profert; species ejus sunt vii. Cadis, 
edmusi'Sidpus, Pedunculus, Petiolus, From, Stipes; at 
“ Ramus pars est.*’ Phil. Bot, § 82. 

T 4 
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characterized by its ligneous structure, by being 
always perennial; generally naked at the lower 
part; and (fivided and subdivided towards the 
summit into branches and twigs, bearing leaves 
and the fructification. It is thickest at the base, 
and gradually diminishes to the apex; is covered 
witH a thick, often dry and cracked bark; and 
internally is composed of a central pith, sur¬ 
rounded by ligneous layers, the number of which 
varies according to the age of the plant. When 
it rises to a moderate height, like a simple 
column, before it divides into, or gives off 
branches, it is said to be arboreous, as exemplified 
in the Oak, the Elm, and the majority of trees; 
but when the divisions or branches occur near to 
the soil, it is termed shmhhy, fruticoms; as in 
tlw! Lilae, the Rosemaiy, and such-Me. These 
terms, however, are always to be understood as 
having a relative signification only; for various 
circumstances, such as change of soil, climate, 
and the effoi-ts of art, may metamorphosC shrubs 
into trees, or reduce these again into shrubs; 
transitions which are by no means uncommon. 

2. Stalk (Caulis) is properly applicable to the 
stems of herbaceous plants only; although the 
term is frequently used in a sense ^^^ommous 
with trunk. The specific characteAtlbs Of the 
stalk are, that it i§ rarely ligneous, and lives but 

4 
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one or two years in the natural state of the plant. 
It may be divided and subdivided into bmnches, 
like tlie trunk; and a greater num^r of these 
diversities which have been described belong to 
the stalk rather than to the trunk. ■* 

3. Straw (Culmus) is a name strictly aon-^ 
fined to the stems of the Grasses, Rushes, and 
the gramineous cerealise *. It is either hollow, or 
partially filled with pith, and generally knotted, 
articulated, and kneed; but very rarely branched. 
The knots are solid,-confined to the*articulations, 
aud give origin to the leaves, which are sheathing 
at their base. It increases in length, tapering 
gradually to the apex, but not in diameter, is 
round, compressed, or .triangular; and is fre¬ 
quently hspry; but, as Sir J. E. Smith properly 
observes,^ ^ere is “ no instance of such a scaly 

culm as Linnaeus has figured in his PhUosophm 
“ Botanica, t. iv. f. 3 -f-.” • *♦ 

4. Scape (Scapus), strictly speaking, is a 
flower-stalk, as it bears the parts of fructification 
only, and is entirely devoid of leaves; but, never¬ 
theless, as it proceeds immediately from the root, 
it may be properly classed as a stem It is al- 

* “ Culmtts truncus proprius Gramini, clevat folia fructi- 
“ ficatiosem^.” PUL Bot. § 82. B. 

f S,tnitk’‘*J^roduction, p. 128. 

t “ Scapus truncus universalis elevans fructificationcni nec 
“ folia: Narcissus, Pprola, Convallaria, Hyacinthus." Phil, 
Bot, J 82. C. 
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ways herbaceous; and is found either simple, 
and bearing one flower only, as in common Dan¬ 
delion, Lejptodon taraxacum; ,ov divided,' and 
many-flow#ed, as in Cowslip, Primula veris. 

5. Stipe (Stipes) is the term used to express 
the stem of Palms, Ferns, Fuci, and Fuagi. It 
is generally cylindrical; but sometimes swollen 
in the middle, and bears a frond, tu: the foliage 
which is peculiar to it, at its summit. In the 
Palms the stipe is in general a simple column 
bearing a spi^ading plume o| leaves ; and of the 
same diameter at the summit as at the base, ex¬ 
cept in a very few genera *, which throw out 
branches. It is marked at regular distances by 

the cicatrices of the fallen leaves; and increases 

> ^ 

in height by additions made to its summit by the 
4ei^lopiuent of a central gem, which throws out 
uunually a new circle of leaves. In th& Ferns it 
Ulwdes considerably hj form, being round, chan¬ 
nelled, triangular, and quadrangular; and is 
either devoid of vestiture, or is chaffy, scaly, spiny, 
or muricated, that is, coyered with sharp hard 
tubercles: md the same diversities occur in the 
stipes of the Fuci. In the Fungi it is generally 
fleshy or leathery; but it varies both in substance 
and form; and although, in the gref^r number 
of instances, it is affixed to the centcp the cap, 


' Dracam, &c. 
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or piletis, as in the Mushroom, or nearly so ; yet in 
others its attachment is fo the side of that body. 

Such are the peculiarities, connected with the 
exterior of stems, necessary to be noibed in this 
stage of our inquiries: in closing our examination 
of them, this question spontaneously presence it¬ 
self: why is there so great a diversity of form, 
vestiture, and mode of branching in the vege¬ 
table organs ? No satisfactory reply can be ad¬ 
vanced ; and, therefore, we are left to imagine 
that, as nature appears to delight in variety, the 
diversified and graceful forms and appearance of 
plants may be one source of pleasure prepared by 
Divine Benevolence for mortals. Be this as it may, 
man has not failed to reader them accessaries to 
his comfort, and subservient to his necessities. In 
the cool shade of the branching arms of the B^b, 
or under the pillared canopy of the Banyan, be 
shuns the ardour of the meridian lilaze; with| ^ 
shrubby and spiny Hawth^, or the prickly ^ac¬ 
tus, he encloses his fields; while the pliant Osier 
is woven into baskets to transport their produce to 
the crowded city: the tall and straight Pine rises 
a mast, on which he spreads the sail that enables 
him to transport the riches of distant climes to 
his natiyt^Jhores; and the incurved ribs of the 
veneraby'«^k, launched into the main, float, the 
protectors of his maritime rights, and the bul¬ 
warks of his national independence. 
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LECTURE VII. 

SUBSTANCE AND ORGANIZATION OP THE STEM AND 
BRANCHES I — ANATOMICAL DEMONSTRATION OF 

THE COMPONENT PARTS OF THESE ORGANS-THEIR 

FORMATION, INCREASE, AND REPRODUCTION, 

Xhe examination pf the exterrjp,! aspects of stems 
and branches, which we have just concluded, will 
readily enable you to form an estimate of the im¬ 
portance of the correct knowledge of terminology to 
the systematic Botanist; for, without a definition 
and name for each diversity of feature, which the 
vegetable organs present to the sight or the 
tmipb, it would be impossible for him to fix these 
specific distinctions, by which alone the different 
members of the same family of plants can be 
readily recognised. This diversity, as yon have 
seen, is very considerable in the external charac¬ 
ter of the stem and branches ; but when we ex¬ 
tend our examination to their interior structure, 
or organization, we find it confined within very 
narrow limits^: nor will this excite oi^jtetonish- 
ment when we reflect, .that nearly the«smne end 
is to be accomplished by these organs, whatever 
may be the habjts or the physiognomy of the plant. 
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It is now my object to direct your attention to 
these diiFerences, and to point out to you tlie cir¬ 
cumstances in which they consist. ' 

If we take a number of stems andi branches of 
different kinds of plants, and cut, or break, or 
tear them transversely and longitudinally ; f; we 
shall find that some of them are easily divided, 
whilst others resist almost all our efforts; that 
some are moist, succulent, and fleshy; others 
fibrous, spongy, and dry; and others again formed 
of both succulent -and dry parts ; the latter pos- 
^ssing very different degrees of compactness, in¬ 
duration, and tenacity. But, however considerable 
these differences may appear, the more we investi¬ 
gate the subject the more we shall be convinced, 
that, as far as respects substance,. the stems and 
branches of the whole of the vegetable king&m 
may be arranged under two classes,—the 
and the Herbaceous. ' , 


A. Woody stems (Caules lignosi) are fhose 
which contain a very large proportion of ligneous 
fibre; or in which wood forms comparatively the 
gi-eater part of their bulk. It is found either in 
threads or bundles which run longitudinally from 
the base to the summit of the stem; or is united 


in one ni'^s, formed of concentric circles, which 
cohere and'‘*compress each other nearly from the 
centre to the surface of the stem the tribe of 
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Palms affords examples of the first description of 
ligneous stctes, and all other trees of the second. 
As far as. reipeets substance,' however, Ugneous 
stems are nM arranged according to the diversity 
of stracture I have just hinted at; but according 
to degree of cohesion which binds together 
their ligneous fibres. Botanists hiftre, therefore, 
divided woody stems into two genera, the solid 
and the^^&roi^. 

1. The solid woody stem (C. solidus) is that 
in which the cohesion is uniform, and the 
wood, consequently, compact and indurated; 
sometimes to a degree on which the knife will 
make scarcely any impression. 

3. Hhejiirom is that in which, 

. Ihe^^ c^ the wood is con- 

■fi^nted of fibrous bundles; which, although 
’>1|i3hmng to each other, can be easily separated, 

■ l>iS3dier by tearing or by maceration. 

Ligneous stems of every description are peren¬ 
nial. • 

B. Herbaceous stems fCau/es h^hacd) are 
those which contain a small proportion of woody 
matter; but are composed chiefly of cellular sub¬ 
stance, and consequently can be easily cut or 
divided. There are three distinct her¬ 

baceous stems: thethe spott0^i%id the 
hollow. , '' * 
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1. The fleshy stem (C. carnosus) is that in 
which the cellular substauce, of;^hich it is 
composed, is turgid with' fluids^, . and when 
cut, presents a smooth, unifi>rm m^t sur&ce, 
similar to that of a young Cucumber when, 
transversely sliced. The common HouseiyN^j 
Sempemvum tectorum; and most of the sea¬ 
weeds, Algffi, afford examples of the fleshy stem. 

2. The spongy stem (C. spongiosus) is com¬ 
posed of a compressible, el^tic, cellular sub¬ 
stance, contained within an epidermis; either 
dry, the cells being filled with air only; or 
moist, the cells being partially filled with fluid, 
as in a sponge. The Mushroom tribe. Fungi; 
Indian Com, Zea mays', smd Great Gat’s-tml, 
Typha latifolia, have spongy stems. v ^ 

3. The hollow stem {C.JtstulosusJ is 
culent or fleshy hollow cylinder, surrouiided;^% 
a circle of vessels and ligneous thr^suis, imi^ 
diaitely under the epMermis; and gCnetally 
lined with a dry white spongy layer of pith. 
There arc two varieties of the hollow stem. 

a. The uninterrupted (sine septis transver- 
sis)} when the hollow, or ca^ty, extends 
fieona the base to the apex of the stem, as in 
tfaejl^ins Coreopsis (Coreopsis). 

inli^frupted (sepiis tmmversis inter-- 
tinctus) ; when either the longitudinal cavity 
is divided, at regular distances, by parti- 
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tions or diaphragms (fig. a, 
1); or the stem is knotted, 
and apparently made up 
of separate hollow por¬ 
tions, shut at each ex- 
tremity, and united at the 
knots. The different spe¬ 
cies of Horse-tail, Equi- 
setura; Manured Reed^ 
Arundo donax; Common Water Dropwort, 
CEnathe fotulosa ; the Castor oil plant, Ri- 
cinus officinalis; and almost all the Grasses, 
and the Ccrealia, afford examples of this 
variety (fig. a, 2). 

Such is the diversity of substance of stems 
and Tjranches; we have now to examine the ana¬ 
tomical construction of these organs. To the stu- 
this inquiry is not only important, as dis- 
j^aying the structure of the stem itself, and 
thereby enabling him to comprehend more per¬ 
fectly its functions and mode of growth; but, as 
all the parts concerned in the vegetable functions, 
as far as the preservation of the individual is con¬ 
cerned, are seen in the stem; by a correct know¬ 
ledge of its organization he becomes acquainted 
with that also of the root, the leaves, even, 
in some respects, of the flowers and the fruit. In 
this investigation it is essential to adopt some ar¬ 
rangement; and although none, which has yet 
been attempted, is free from just causes of cri- 
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ticism, and probably none can be devised alto¬ 
gether unobjectionable; yet, if by any the examina¬ 
tion can be facilitated, the attempt form one, 
as nearly perfect as the nature of the snbject will 
admit of, is at least praiseworthy. 

The only arrangements which I shall notice, 

are those of Desfontaines and Mr. Keith. Des- 

• * 

fontaines’ method is founded on the fact, that 
there are two grand divisions of plants, the Mo- 
nocotyledonous * and Dicotyledonous-f*; each of 
which displays a distinct and specific mode in the 
distribution of the parts of the stem. In the in¬ 
dividuals belonging to the first, the stem consists 
of bundles of woody fibres and vessels, inter¬ 
spersed throughout a cellular substance, and. de¬ 
creasing in solidity from the circumference to the 
centre; in those of the second it is compo^ of 
concentric and divergent woody layers, decreas¬ 
ing in solidity in the opposite ratio, dr from the 
centre to the circumferance, and containing a 
pith in a central canal :f. But, as Mr. Keith has 
justly observed, this arrangement does not ex¬ 
haust the subject: as, independent of the Poly- 
cotyledonous plants which may be. classed with 
the Dicotyledonous, there is no account takeri of 

* l^ants, the seeds of which have one lobe only, 
f Plants, the seeds of which have two lobes. 
t Vide M^n. de PInstit. Nat. tome if 

VOL. I. U 
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those tribes which are altogether destitute of seed- 
lobes ; the stems of which, in their organization, 
exhibit neither the woody bundles of the one, nor 
the layers of the other. Mr. Keith, in order to ob¬ 
viate this objection, has arranged stems, in re¬ 
ference to their internal structure, into three 
classes:—1. The. candex an homogeneous mass; 
2. The caudex an heterogeneons mass; and, 3. The 
mass consisting of bark, wood, and pith *. This 
arrangement is undoubtedly less exceptionable 
and more compi'ehensive than that of Desfon- 
taines; but Mr. Keith has erred in arranging, in 
his second division, the herbaceous stems of dico¬ 
tyledonous and polycotyledonous plants; for, al¬ 
though these have no coneentrical circles of formed 
wood, such as characterize the ligneous stems of 
those tribes, yet the distribution of the ligneous 
nmth^ and of the pith coincides sufficiently with 
that of these parts in the real woody stems to 
. allow them to be classed together; whilst it has 
little or no affinity with that of the ligneous 
bundles in the monocotyledonous stems with 
which they are classed in Mr. Keith’s arrangement. 
A move perfect classification, perhaps, may be 
formed, by adopting the first division of Mr. Keith’s 
arrangement and adding to it those of - Desfon- 
taines; as, besides embracing the whole of the 
subject, it leads us first to the examination of 

ft 

* System physiological Botany, vol. i. p. 287 & seq. 
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those stems which are the simplest, because com¬ 
posed of the fewest parts; and progr^sively pre¬ 
pares us to understand the organization of those 
of a more compound nature. I shall, therefore, 
attempt such an arrangement, and class stems, 
in reference to their anatomical, structure, into 
the three following divisions ; 

i. Stems which display, internally, an appa¬ 
rently homogeneous mass. 

ii. Stems which proceed from monocotyledonous 
seeds. 

iii. Stems which proceed from dicotyledonous 
and polycotyledonous seeds. 

i. Stems which display, internally, an apparently 
homogeneousmass,-whm examined by the unassisted 
eye„ seem to consist simply of an epidermis enclos¬ 
ing a parenchyma, composed either of celbdar 
substance, of very different degrees of succuleaf^, 
spongin^s, dryness, and density; or of inter¬ 
woven fibres, forming a leatheiy, or a felt-like tex¬ 
ture, or one not a little resembling that of wash^ 
animal muscle which has been macerated in spi¬ 
rits. When examined, however, by the aid of a 
good microscope, these different appearances of 
the internal mass are all found to consist of cel¬ 
lular substance, with vessels running through 
it, and anastomosing in a variety of directions. 
Mirbel erroneously asserts that this description of 
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stems is destitute of vessels *; for their presence, 
at least in the stipes of the Mushroom tribe 
(Fungi), and the stalks of many of the Algse, is 
demonstrable by placing a small transverse slice 
of any of them, under a powerful microscope. 
They are not, indeed, so readily distinguished in 
a longitudinal slice, a circumstance which I am 
inclined to ascribe to the transparency of their 
coats confounding them with the cellular sub¬ 
stance in which they are imbedded; and which 
consists of continuous, oblong cells, the membrane 
forming the sides of which is of very different 
degrees of thickness; but, nevertheless, they 
may be made out by any one accustomed to the 
use of the microscope. I have never been able to 
satisfy myself of what description these vesselsiare, 
although it is evident, as Mirbel remarks, that 
they are neither the spiral, nor the annular; but I 
sui^ect them to be the moniliform. The epidermis, 
which cannot be separated from the cellular mass 
it covers, is pierced with imperceptible pores, but, 
according to Mirbel, it has no miliary glands. In 
the different tribes of plants,which afford examples 
of this description of .stems, the reproductive oi*- 
gans are either altogether deficient, or so ob- 
‘scure as to have eluded the researches of phyto- 

* Vide Element de Phys. v6git. 1*" Parlie, pi 37; and Journ. 
de Botanique, tom'', iii. p. SS. 
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legists; and thence they have been regarded as 
agamic. Many of them have no stem; but among 
those vi^hich possess it, in some it is solid, or 
rather entire, in others hollow; and in the lat¬ 
ter case, the cavity is often partially lined with 
a very lax, dry, cellular web*. A conspicuous 
root is rare; and, when it exists, consists of a 
few small radical fibres only, composed of a 
single thread, covered with a cribriform epider¬ 
mis. Scarcely any facts are yet known respect¬ 
ing the •development and growth of this descrip¬ 
tion of stem. 

ii. Stems which proceedfrom monocotyledomms 
seeds are more complex in their structure than 
the preceding. They are composed of two dis¬ 
tinct parts, ligneous and cellular, which assuming 
a determinate character, enable these stems to be 
readily distinguished, even by the naked e^e. 
They comprehend both solid and tubular, or 
entire and hollow stems; and as there is some 
difference in the arrangement of the parts in 
these varieties, we shall examine them separately. 

* See Plate 5, fig. 1, which represents a longitudinal sec¬ 
tion of the stem of Tall Agaric, Agaricus procerus; a. the 
stem ; b. its lax cellular lining, or pith, which in this example 
nearly divides the hollow of the stem into two unequal cavi¬ 
ties ; c. a fragment of the hat or pUeus, to show the simplicity 
of its union with the stem. 

u3 
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a. if a. solid monocotyledonoiis stem, that of 
a Palm for example, be cat, either longitudinaHy 
or transversely, it is seen to consist of an epider¬ 
mis enclosing ligneous bundles or cords, more or 
less symmetrically distributed in a parenchyma or 
medullary substance. If the section be longi¬ 
tudinal, these ligneous cords are observed to run 
longitudinally, and extend from the base to the 
apex of the stem, sometimes in straight lines; 
but occasionally assuming a zigzag direction, so 
as. to touch each other at different distances: 
closer together and firmer towards the circum¬ 
ference of the stem, and more apart and softer 
as they approach its centre ■*. If the section be 
transverse, the divided extremities of the llgne- 

• Vide Plate S, fig. 3, 3, 4. Fig. 2 represents the section 
of It ttansverse cutting of a Palm, the Ptychosperma gracilis 
(eojMied from a plate of Mirbel); a. the ligneous bundles 
closer ttigether, more indurated, and in greater numbers than 
itt the space marked A, in which also, however, they are less 
distant and more compact in that portion whicdt is farther from 
the apex of Uie section, than iii that which is nearer to the 
centre of the stem. 

Fig. 3. A. 'a transverse slice of the scape of the Tiger- 
flower, TigridiapavoKta, slightly magnified^ the ends of the 
ligneous bundles being shown by the white dots, which in 
the natural stem appear on a green ground. 

Fig. 4. A longitudinal section of the scape of Great Reed- 
mace, Typba lat^olia, showing the ligneous bundles, which 
in this instance do not inosculate. *■ 
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OU 5 bundles .appear like spots, which ar#in some 
instances of a dark colour, and in others white, 
dispersed over a white or a green ground, in 
the order just described. The epidermis adheres 
closely to the parenchyma lieneath it; and in 
some plants of this class, the greater density of 
the cellular substance at the circumference gives 
the appearance of a bark, which is never, how¬ 
ever, present in this description of stem. Such 
is the general character, and the distribution 
of the parts, in what may be termed the lig¬ 
neous solid monocotyledonous stems* ; hut when 
they have more of an herbaceous character, such, 
for example, as the scape of Great yellow Gar- 
lick, Allium Moly, there are no indurated lig¬ 
neous cords ; but the vessels run in the midst of 
longitudinal layers of condensed cellular matter, 
and in a transverse section appear as white dots 
forming a circle round the central cells, which are 
generally much larger than those of the circumfe¬ 
rence, and assume in some degree the aspect of 
a pith -f-; so that in the lon^tndinal section, the 

* The student, who cannot procure the stem of a Palm, 
may attain an excellent idea of the internal structure of the 
solid monocotyledonous stem in the flower-stalk of the Tigri- 
dia pavonia, which is now very common in the stoves of the 
London florists and nurserymen; or in that of the Typha 
latifolia, not unfrequent in ditches, flowering in July. 

t Vide Plate 5, fig. 5. A. a transverse slice of the scape of 
Allium Moly, nearly of the natural size.« 

u4 
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diameteiof the stem appears divided ,|)y 4wo seem¬ 
ingly solid cords, into three nearly equal compai>t- 
ments. Mirbel, in treating of this description 
of stems, says, “ their pith, instead of being en- 
“ closed in a canal, in the centre of the stem, ex- 
“ tends almost to the circumference*;” but there 
are exceptions to tjiis remark, as, for instance, in 
the Rifflh, Juncus, which has a perfect pith, sur¬ 
rounded, however, by a cellular tube, in the sub¬ 
stance of which the vascular cords characteristic 
of the monocotyledonous stems are perfectly ap¬ 
parent, arranged in beautiful order; and dis¬ 
tinguish it from an herbaceous dicotyledonous 
stem, the vessels of which, as I shqll afterwards 
demonstrate to you, are arranged in a very dif¬ 
ferent manner. 

Such are the appearances which, to the naked 
eye, or to the eye aided by a common lens, the 
solid monocotyledonous stems present. Under 
the microscope, we perceive that each ligneous 
cord is composed of very narrow oblong cells, 
and of vessels which are either spiral, or annular, 
or porous, those in the centre being always spiral; 
that, in the cellular substance of the more solid 
stems, the cells are chiefly oblong, whilst in that 

^ " £t leur tnoelle, au lieu d’etre resser^e dans un canal, 
“ au centre de la tige, s’6tend presque jusqu’a la circonference.’’ 
EUmeiude Phys. veg. Partie 1. p. ll'j 
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of the herbaceous they foi’m irregular hexagons, 
esscept towards the circumference, and in the 
immediate vicinity of the vascular cords*; and 
that the membrane forming them is perforated 
with minute pores, surrounded by a glandular 
border. In the common Rush, Juncus conglo- 
meratm, and some other monocotyledons^ the 
cells of the pith are of a very curious structure; 
appearing, in a transverse section, like minute 
heptagonal wheels or circles divided by rays 
passing from the centre; and th^e are evidently 
filled with air -f-. In common Mare’s-tail, Hip- 

• Vide Plate 5. Fig. 3, B. represents a magnified section 
of fig. 3, A. ^Nkmonstrate the greater density of tlie cellular 
substance towards the circutnferenca 

Fig. 5, B. a highly magnified section of fig. 5, A. a. the 
cellular substance more condensed close to the ejudermis 
than in the heart of the stem; b, the vascular bundles. Fig. 
5, C. a highly magnified longitudinal section of the semi¬ 
diameter of the slice A. which has the appearance of fig. 5, 
d. to tlie naked eye: a. the cellular matter, close to the 
epidermis, appearing as oblong cells; b. one of the seemingly 
solid cords, which form the circle of vascular bundles, con^ 
sisting of two spiral vessels, surrounded by oblong cells; 
c. the cellular substance which constitutes the mass of the 
stem. In this view the membrane forming the walls of the 
cells is seen studded with points, which, under the microscope 
appear to be either amylaceous granules or circular aperture; 
surrounded by a border. Mirbel supposes they are pores, am 
that the border is glandular. 

t Vide Plate 5, fig. 6, which represents a magnified sectioi 
of a transverse slice t>f the common Hush; a. the pith com 
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puns vulgaris, the air-cells, whicb are on the out¬ 
side of a central column, composed of vascular 
and ligneous bundles, are divided from each other 
by, smaller cells, which are filled with aqueous 
fluid: whilst, at every whorl of leaves, bundles 
of vessels are given off from the central column, 
and these are surrounded by condensed cellular 
matter, which forms a kind of diaphragm ; by the 
repetition of whieh the whole stem is divided into 
compartments at regular intervals *. 

posed of circular or heptagonal cells, divided by septa passing 
from the centre of each, like rays; h. the cylinder which 
surrounds the pith; composed of green parenchymatous mat¬ 
ter, in which bundles of spiral vessels (c. d.) run, surrounded 
by condensed cellular matter; e. departments consisting of air- 
cells dividing the vascular bundles; f. bundles, apparently of 
entire vessels, forming the strise on the surface 'of die stem; 
g, lacunae or open spaces between the pith and its enclosing 
tidie. If 1 might be permitted to hazard an opinion regarding 
the use of this organization, it would be this: that, as the Rush 
has no leaves, the green parenchymatous tube is intended to 
perform a function analogous to that of leaves, these organs 
consisting chiefly of a similar substance. 

* Plate 5, fig. 7, a section of a transverse slice of the stem 
of common Mare’s-tail, Hippuris vulgaris, an aquatic plant: 
a. the exterior, or cellular part (enclosed merely by the epi¬ 
dermis), consisting of large air-cells, each surrounded by 
smalles cells, which are generally found turgid with aqueous 
fluid; h. the central column, which consists chiefly of spiral 
vessels, one of which ia drawn- out at c. All aqaatic plants 
contain very large air-cells; which are most abundant in their 
stems, if their leaves be few or comparatively small, or the 
greater number of them is above the stflface of the water; and 
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It is necessaiy to notice, particularly, the 
structure of one variety of the solid, herbaceous, 
monocotyledonous stems; as it constitutes the 
link betwixt the solid and the fistular monoco¬ 
tyledons. It is articulated, giving off leaves at 
the joints only; and these are sheathing or em¬ 
brace the stem. On dissection, we find the vas¬ 
cular bundles, which can scarcely be called lig¬ 
neous, enelosed in a cellular parenchyma, and 
running in straight lines between the joints; but 
at these they inosculate in arches, and send off 
horizontal branches, some of which terminate in 
the leaves and oflhers in the lateral shoots that 
originate at their basis. This structure is beau¬ 
tifully displayed in the stem of Spiderwort, Trade- 
scantia Firginica, in which the circles forming 
the annular vessels being nearly opaque, the 
course of the vascular bundles is readily traced; 
and the manner in which the vessels are given off, 
and inosculate, distinctly seen by the^aid of the 
microscope *. 

in the leaves, if these be large or mostly immersed, as for in¬ 
stance the Common Keed-mace. 

• Vide 6g. 9 and 10, Plate 5, Fig. 9, a. a, a. a. a. a. the 
vascnlac, cords, as seen by means of a good lens by reflected 
light, formiihg arches at the joint; b. b. the base of the leaf, 
with the ves^ls which supply it proceeding nearly ftom tlie 
centre of the joint; d. the fragment of a lateral shoot, the 
vascular bundles connected with which' are seen originating 
from the same spot as those of the leaf.. Fig. 10, a small por¬ 
tion* of the joint highly magnified, to display the structure of 
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b. The hollow or fistular monocotyledonous 
stems are composed of distinct portions, united by 
knots; at each of which the cavity is divided by a 
diaphragm: or, rather, each portion may be re¬ 
garded as a distinct individual, which takes its 
origin from one knot, and terminates in another, 
out of which again a new individual arises, and so 
on in succession, as I shall more particularly de¬ 
scribe in explaining the mode of growth of these 
stems. The general structure of this description 
of stems is best exemplified in the Grasses. Thus, 
in Wheat we perceive the upper articulation rising 
within the knot, in which the lower has termi¬ 
nated; with the leaf which infolds it‘crowning 
the embracing knot *. The organization of this 
variety of the monocotyledonous stem cannot be 
readily distinguished without the aid of the mi¬ 
croscope. It is seen, in a longitudinal section, to 
consist of several layers of narrow oblong cells, 
which constitute its exterior and more solid part; 
and of an interior more open cellular substance, 

the vascular <Sords and the inosculation of the vessels, a. The 
bed or sheath in which the vessels run; b. the vessels themselves 
apparently composed of separate rings, held together by small 
spicular isodies, which appear as lines on the surface of the 
vessels, within the transparent sheaths; when detached, they 
appear like acicular crystals. The cells are studded with amy¬ 
laceous granules. 

* Vide Plate 5, fig. 11. a. the knot of the straw bearing a 
fragment of its leaf; b. the new articulate rising within the 
knot. ' , 
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enclosing vascular, ligneous cords, composed of 
oblong cells like those on the circumference, sur¬ 
rounding spiral and annular vessels. In the trans¬ 
verse section the divided extremities of these cords 
appear as clustered vascAlar spots in the cellular 
substance 

The bark/if the surface of the stem can be 
so named, of the more solid monocotyledons 
is formfed of the footstalks of the leaves; but 
the real epidermis of both the ligneous and 
herbaceous stems of this tribe, is always, as has 
been already stated, so closely applied to the 
part which it covers, as to be inseparable from 
it by any means- Owing to this circumstance 
it appears of a cellular structure, and its cha¬ 
racter is regulated by the nature of the parts it 
immediately encloses. In those plants, in which 
it can be readily examined, it displays, under the 
microscope, a regular series of organic exhaling 
pores, each apparently surrounded by a glandu- 

* Vide Plate 5,. fig. 8. A. B. C. A. represents the transverse 
slice of a stem of Wheat, as seen through a good lens; B. a 
longitudinal section of the slice highly magnified; a. the outer 
cellular substance, composed of oblong cells and entire vessels; 
4. the interior cellular lining of the cylinder of the stem ; c. 
a vascular bundle, consisting of a spiral vessel surrounded by 
oblong cells; C. a transverse section of the slice ; a. the tu¬ 
bular cells immediately under the epidermis; 4. the common 
cellular substance; c, the vascular bundles. 

3 
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lar border; as is beautifully deHKMimtmted in the 
culm of Wheat*: but in some plants, as, for in¬ 
stance, the Common Rush, these apertures are 
perceptible in the furrows only between the striae, 
the elevations being- apparently • free from any 
exhaling pores-f'. In some of the herbaceous dico¬ 
tyledons, silex is found deposited in, or i-ather 
immediately under, the epidermis.' 

Monocotyledonous stems, those even of the 
largest diameter, display no medullaiy rays, such, 
as I shall soon have occasion to demonstrate, as 
characterize the dicotyledonous; nor do such ap¬ 
pear to be necessary, owing to the extensive dis¬ 
tribution of the cellular matter tbr .uguout the 
substance of these stems. The woody b!.;. !!es, 
however, become indurated by age, and tl.i. iuore 
external being enlarged by the deposition of new 
ligneous matter, they at length occasionally touch 
each other, and form a circle of continuous wood; 
but the interior bundles never attain this state, 
and are always sufficient- to distinguish the stem 
as a monocotyledon. 

Monocotyledonous stems increase In length 
or height; but, with very few exceptions, not in 
diameter. As I have had no opportunity of tracing 
the mwiner in which this is effected, in the ligneous 

* Vide Plate S, fig. 12.” 

t Vide Plate 5, fig. 13. a. the appearabice of the cuticle over 

ridges; b. its cribrifons appearaace in the furrows. 
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monocotyledons, 1 shall follow the description of 
Mirbel, in explaining to you the growth of a Palm. 
When the young plant, rising from the seed, ap¬ 
pears at the surface of the ground, the l^ves, 
originally folded .up and sheath'ed within each 
other, separate themselves, increase in number, 
and form a sheaf-like group. Those on the cir¬ 
cumference now spread out, perform their func¬ 
tions, and are detached; but their bases re¬ 
maining, form a solid or ligneous ring, which 
is the origin of the stem. Within this circle the 
sheaf of leaves rises vertically; owing, perhaps, 
hi the resistance at the circumference; and the 
e' ■ rioi ones having spread out on every side in 
the same manner as the former, drop after a time, 
also, anti leave their bases to form another circle; 
within which the sheaf still rising, again spreads 
out another range of leaves; and in this way the 
stem is gradually formed by the evolution of the 
terminal leaf-bud, and the induration of the 
footstalks of the fallen leaves. The whole stem 
displays the cicatrices of the successive circles of 
detached leaves, and these becoming hardened 
by their exposure to the air, and the ligneous 
bundles within them being older, in a direct ratio 
as they are nearer to the surface (the development 
of parts always taking place in*the centre), the 
substance of the stem is necessaxily softer within, 
and harder as it approaches the'circumference. 
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Owing to the mode of growth, a|sp, which has 
just been described, the stem is always naked, 
columnar, and terminated with leaves and fruc¬ 
tification in the form of a magnificent crown, as 
exemplified in the Palms. The stipe, therefore, 
or this kind of monocotyledouons stem, may be 
regarded as a fasces of ligneous vascular rods 
imbedded in cellular substance, and terminating 
in leaves * : and its vitality being, in a great de- 
gi’ee, dependent on the herbaceous part, if the 
central bud, or cabbage-I-, as it is commonly 
called, be cot off, the whole plant immediately 
dies. In tropical climates, some kinds of Ferns 
rise with a stipe resembling that of the Palms; 
but this appears to be, according to Mirbcl, “ a 

* The height to which some Palms arise, without increasing 
in diameter, is truly astonishing. Thus the Ptychosperma 
gracilis rises more than sixty feet above the surface of the 
ground, with a stem not four inches in thickness. The eleva¬ 
tion of the Areca oleracea is often not less than one hundred 
and eighty feet; and “ although,” says Mirbel, “ its diameter 
“ is greater than that of the Ptychosperma, ye*’ it is certain 
“ that it never increases in thickness.” Elhti. de Phys, veg, 
t. i. p. 12. Its stem is, nevertlieless, thicker in the middle 
than <dther at the base or the summit, when the Palm has 
attuned to a certain age; which is justly ascribed to its vegeta¬ 
tive powers being more vigorous at the middle period of its ex¬ 
istence. 

f The terminal bud of tke Areca oleracea is boiled and 
eaten as a delicacy, under the name of Cabbage; and the plant 
is called the Cabba^ Palm. 
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“ simple fasces of petioles, or leaf-stalks * al¬ 
though circumstances occasion these to unite in 
the interior of the stipe, and form masses of com¬ 
pact wood. This variety of stipe does not increase 
in diameter. 

The Aloes, the Yucas, and the Dracaena differ 
in their mode of growth from the Palms, inas¬ 
much as they give off branches and increase in 
the diameter of their stems. From the observa¬ 
tions ofM. Aubert du Petit-Thouacswho traced 
the mode of branching, and the consequent in¬ 
crease of diameter in the stem of the Dracaena, 
it appears that the branch originates in a small 
protuberance under the epidermis, which it soon 
ruptures ; and extending, first unfolds some scales 
and then leaves, the result of the successive de¬ 
velopment of which is a cylindrical branch com¬ 
posed of ligneous cords, similar, in every respect, 
to the parent Stem, and seated upon it like a graft. 
The ligneous cords, at the point of their junction 
with the adult stem, spread out at first like rays, 
and then extend, in an opposite direction to the 
growth of the branch; the exterior descending in 
straight lines towards the earth, whilst the others, 
after ascending a little at first, soon, also, bend 
down and take the same course, which the whole 

* Elememt de Phys, veget. 1, p. ISil. 

f Essais stir la Vegetation, &c. Pari*, 1301), p. 1. 
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preserve until they are lost in a mucilaginous sub¬ 
stance, secreted under the detached epidermis. 
A layer of new ligneous cords is thus applied over 
those of the old stem, and the development of 
other branches still adding fresh layers, the stem 
is gradually increased in diameter. M. Aubeit 
du Petit-Thouars thinks that, for the formation of 
branches in these plants, a vital point (un point 
vital) exists at the axilla of each leaf; but re¬ 
mains latent and inactive, unless peculiar circum¬ 
stances occur to call it into activity; and this, he 
conceives, constitutes the difference between these 
gems and the buds which appear in the axillae of 
the leaves in the great majority of dicotyledonous 
plants. I shall, however, soon have an oppor¬ 
tunity of demonstrating to you that the same 
circumstance occurs in dicotyledonous stems ; on 
which bud^ sometimes appear, that have existed 
in a latent state for many years; and can be 
traced back to their origin in the change of or¬ 
ganization, occasioned by the frustrated effort to 
develop them, in the successive layers of wood 
which have annually added to the diameter of the 
steths, on which they are ultimately developed. 

The development and growth of the herba¬ 
ceous, solid, monocotyledonous stem is nearly the 
same as that of the ligneous, except that the parts 
are more rapidly evolved. If we trace the growth 
of the stem of the White Lily, for example, 
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springing from a full-grown adult bulb, we per¬ 
ceive that it first appears on the surface of the 
ground like a large naked leaf-bud, which, when 
dissected and minutely examined, consists, not only 
of leaves overlapping each other, but also of the 
rudiments of the flower and fructification. Before 
this has risen much above the earth, the exterior 
leaves separate at their apex from the others and 
spread themselves out to the air and light, to 
form those secretions which are partly deposited 
in the portion of the stem below them, for the 
purpose of affording it firmness and solidity; 
whilst the more succulent portion above them 
extends, carrying with it the bud, until the 
leaves, next in succession, spread out and har¬ 
den it in its turn. As the stem continues to ex¬ 
tend and the leaves alternately to expand, it thus 
attains the summit of its height. In this pro¬ 
gress, the stem, as it advances, gradually loses a 
portion of its diameter; and a transverse section 
of it, near the summit, displays very few ligneous 
vascular cords, compared with those of one near 
the base; and, consequently, contains less lig¬ 
neous matter. At the point, however, where the 
flower-stalks spring, it again thickens; and the 
attachment of these closely resembles that of the 
branches of the Dracaena. 

In our demonstration of the anatomical struc¬ 
ture of the stems of this tribe of plants, we stated 
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preserve until they are lost in a mucilaginous sub¬ 
stance, secreted under the detached epidermis. 
A layer of new ligneous cords is thus applied over 
those of the old stem, and the development of 
other branches still adding fresh layers, the stem 
is gradually increased in diameter. M. Aubert 
du Petit-Thouars thinks that, for the formation of 
branches in these plants, a vital point (un point 
vital) exists at the axilla of each leaf; but re¬ 
mains latent and inactive, unless peculiar circum¬ 
stances occur to call it into activity; and this, he 
conceives, constitutes the difference between these 
gems and the buds which appear in the axillje of 
the leaves in the great majority of dicotylcdonoii's 
plants. I shall, however, soon have an oppor 
tunity of demonstrating to you that the same 
circumstance occurs in dicotyledonous stems ; on 
which budi sometimes appear, that have existed 
in a latent state for many yearn; and can be 
traced back to their origin in the change of or¬ 
ganization, occasioned by the frustrated eff’'^»’t to 
develop them, in the successive layers of wood 
which have annually added to the diameter of the 
stems, on which they are ultimately developed. 

The development and growth of the herba¬ 
ceous, solid, monocotyledonous stem is nearly the 
same as that of the ligneous, except that the parts 
are more rapidly evolved. If we trace the growth 
of the stem of the White Lily, for example, 
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springing from a full-grown adult bulb, we per¬ 
ceive that it first appears on the surface of the 
ground like a large naked leaf-bud, which, when 
dissected and minutely examined, consists, not only 
of leaves overlapping each other, but also of the 
rudiments of the flower and fructification. Before 
this has risen much above the earth, the exterior 
leaves separate at their apex from the others and 
spread themselves out to the air and light, to 
form those secretions which are partly deposited 
in the portion of the stem below them, for the 
purpose of affording it firmness and solidity; 
whilst the more succulent portion above them 
extends, carrying with it the bud, until tlie 
leaves, next in succession, spread out and har¬ 
den it in its turn. As the stem continues to ex¬ 
tend and the leaves alternately to expand, it thus 
attains the summit of its height. In this pro¬ 
gress, the stem, as it advances, gradually loses a 
portion of its diameter ; and a transverse section 
of it, near the summit, displays very few ligneous 
vascular cords, compared with those of one near 
the base; and, consequently, contains less lig¬ 
neous matter. At the point, however, where the 
flower-stalks spring, it again thickens; and the 
attachment of these closely resembles that of the 
branches of the Dracaena. 

In our demonstration of the anatomical struc¬ 
ture of the stems of this tribe of plants, we stated 
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to you that those which are articulated, or knotted 
and nevertheless solid, form tiie link between thg 
more common solid herbaceous, and the hollpw 
or fistular monocotyledonous stems. As they 
display something in common with each, and yet 
differ from both, in some degree, in structure, so, 
also, they differ from both in the development of 
their parts. The leaves are given off at the joints, 
or knots only, and in general embrace the stem, 
or are sheathing to a certain extent; and when 
they protrude branches, these originate in gems 
formed at the joints, between the stem and the 
leaf, in a manner very closely resembling that in 
which young lateral bulbs are formed on the ex 
terior of the laminated bulbs. These productions, 
indeed, may be almost regarded as lateral pro¬ 
geny, rather than real branches; for they shoot out 
radical fibrils at the lower part of a knee which 
they often form with the main stem ; and, taking 
root in the earth, perpetuate the existence of the 
plant after the decay of the original stem. The 
parts of the stem below these lateral shoots increase, 
in a small degrfe, in diameter, from causes similar 
to those which have been already detailed as pro¬ 
ducing the increased diameter of the stem of the 
Dracaena; and it is in this respect chiefly that 
this stem differs in the manner of its growth from 
the culm or fistular monocotyledonous stem. This 
description will be better understood by refer- 
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ing to the marginal cut, in whicli I. represents 

a portion of the stem 
of Tradescantia Firginica, 
with two lateral shoots 
or branches: a. a young 
shoot, partially envelop¬ 
ed in its sheath b. and 
its origin fuHy displayed 
by the removal of the leaf 
in the axilla of which it 
is seated; c. another shoot, 
but covered by the base 
of the leaf, the upper 
part of which is cut away 
In 2, which represents the same portion 
of stem divided longitudinally, the manner in 
whieii the buds a. b. c. are given off is rendered 
more obvious. The white longitudinal lines are 
the vasculai' cords, which always appear white 
amidst the green parenchyma; whilst the trans- 
vei-sc septa between each articulation, being 
formed by tjie branches of these vessels assum¬ 
ing an oblique direction, appear, ajso, of a white 
colour. The vascular cords, from which the ves¬ 
sels of the shoots originate, are easily distin¬ 
guished by their greater size, and by passing di¬ 
rectly to the bg,se of each shoot. 

The Culm, as has been described, consists of 
X 3 
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hollow articulations connected by knots; which 
in their growth appear to rise from within each 
other; the new one always carrying with it the 
central hud, which in the last of the series termi¬ 
nates in the inflorescence. The leaves are sheath¬ 
ing and given off only at the knots, which are 
solid, or rather are filled up with a dense cellular 
substance, containing at first a saccharine nutri¬ 
tious juic(;, which Darwin asserts to be essential 
to the growth of the next joint, for it is absorbed 
or at least disappears as that is perfected. The 
vascular cords, which run in straight lines 
throughout the length of each joint, divide as they 
approach the knot, forming an inosculated plexus, 
and send off branches to the leaf and to the new 
articulation, to which the cellular substance, that 
forms the diaphragm interposed between the 
cavity of each articulation, actually belongs; 
giving to the basis of the new joint the appearance 
as if it rose from a bulb. It was this appearance, 
as seen by the naked eye, which suggested the 
theory advanced by Dr. Darwin, that eaco joint 
of these stems is a distinct individual; and that 
the whole of a stem of any grass. Wheat for ex¬ 
ample, is a successive series of leaf-bulbs and 
leaf-buds produced in one yew, and terminating 
in a flowering bulb. “ At the first joint of the 
“ stem of Wheat,” says the Doctor, “ 


on or 
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“ within the surface of the earth, a leaf is pro- 
“ duced; from which rises the principal or central 
“ bud, and around it many new buds, which 
“ strike their roots into the soil. After this cen- 
“ tral bud, and those around it, have risen six or 
“ eight inches, a new leaf and • a new leaf-bud 
“ rises on each of them, producing a second joint of 
“ the stem ; and lastly a flower-bud is generated 
“ at the summit, which are all evidently distinct 
“ vegetable beings, as there is a division across 
“ the stem at each joint, which shows there is no 
“ connexion of the pith or brain, or spinal mar- 
“ row, between the lower and upper joints. That 
“ a new bud thus constitutes each joint of the 
“ stem of Wheat and other grasses is further 
“ evinced; first, by the existence of a leaf at each 
“ joint without a lateral bud in its axilla, as oc- 
“ curs in other vegetables: secondly, because for 
“ the nourishment of this now leaf-bud a reservoir 
“ of sweet juice is prepared in the new joint; as 
“ in the bulbs of many plants: and thirdly, be- 
“ cause the lower leaf dies, and the sweet juice is 
“ absorbed, as the upper leaf becomes vegete 
Setting aside the fanciful allasions to the brain and 
spinal marrow, there is much plausibility in this 
theoiy; and it even appears supported by lite wia- 
tomy of the knots of these stems, as far as that cm 

* Phylologia, suet. ix. 3, 1. 

X 4 
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be perceived by the naked eye, or by the aid of an 
ordinary lens; but when the microscope is em¬ 
ployed, the vessels can be traced from one joint 
to the other, passing through the spongy cellular 
diaphragm, and pursuing their course to the sum¬ 
mit of the stent. To illustrate this, I have ad¬ 
joined (see marginal cut) a 
plan of the vessels in the knot 
of the Wheat stem, as dis¬ 
played by the microscope, in 
a longitudinal slice of a straw. 
In this plan the white lines 
a. a. represent the course of 
the vessels in the cylindrical 
part of the old joint running 
in a perpendicular direction, 
which they preserve up to the 
point b. h. where the leaf se¬ 
parates from the new articu¬ 
lation c. which is sheathed within it. At d. d. and 
between that point and h. h., branches are given 
off, which meet in the centre of the cellulai matter 
of the knot, and again join the vessels a. a. at 
b. b. where they enter the leaf/./, in which they 
terminate. A little lower, however, opposite g. g. 
vessels are sent olF, which at first are curved in¬ 
wards, but soon acquire a perpendicular direction 
and constitute the vessels of the new joint as seen 
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at /. i. The density of the cellular substance 
around the inosculating vessels constitutes the 
diaphragm, which is interposed between the arti¬ 
culations of this description of stem: and the new 
joint does not appear hollow at first, the cellular 
substance filling up its cavity as at k. for a short 
space above the knot. There can be, therefore, 
little doubt* that the articulated culm is as much 
one individual as the stipe ; and the truth of this 
opinion is not .shaken by our inability to explain 
the object of its articulated structure. But if it 
be allowable to hazard a conjecture, I would say, 
that as the cords of vessels run in straight lines, 
and ai-e comparatively remote from the surface in 
these stems, the enlargement at the knots is partly 
intended to afford space for permitting branches 
from these ves.sels to be given off to supply 
the new joint which originates there: accord¬ 
ingly we sec branches added to the vascular cords 
as they arrive at the knots; and these, after 
passing through it, ajiproach each other and dis¬ 
appear in the vascular cords again of the new 
joint; the necessity for the branches.no longer ex¬ 
isting. The original cords of the old stem ac¬ 
tually terminate in the leaf, which is the limit of 
the growth of the joint; and in this respect gives 
some colour of truth to Darwin’s theoiy of the 
individuality of the articulations. 'Uhe cellular 
substance itself, in the knot, is pjobably intended 
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partly for supporting these additions to the vessels, 
and partly for the development of the new bud 
in the axilla of the leaf; which, notwithstanding 
the assertion of Dr. Darwin, occurs in the grasses 
in the same manner as in other plants, although 
in our climate it is not always evolved The 
saccharine juice, also, secreted in the knot, is more 
likely to be required as the first nutriment of the 
embryon bud (in some degree a new being-f-), 
which may be developed at this point, than to 
forward the growth and extension of the next 
joint; which is already so constituted as to be 
able to make use of the nutriment with M'hich it 
is supplied from the soil, through the medium of 
the roots. 

Such is the structure and the mode of growth 
of monocotyledonous stems. The positive features 
which chiefly characterize them in point of struc¬ 
ture, are the separate vascular ligneous cords, and 
intermixed cellular parenchyma; but they are 
distinguished more strikingly by negative qualities; 
as, for example, those of having no proper barK, on 

*' In tropical climates almost all the grasses give oiFbranches 
from buds formed in the axilla of the leaves; and even in this 
climate this occurs in Nodose Canary Grass, Phalaris Nodosa, 
and several other perennial grasses. 

f I have said, “ in some degree,’’ because, even allowing 
the bud to be lateral progeny, yet it is, strictly speaking, an 
extension only of the parent, and not a new being, in the 
sense in which this term is properly applied to seminal progeny. 
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liber, no alburnum, and no medullary rays; parts 
which, as I shall soon have occasion to demon¬ 
strate to you, belong, exclusively, to the dicoty¬ 
ledonous and polycotyledonous stems. I do not, 
at present, attempt to detail to yot either the 
opinions of others, or my own conjectures, re¬ 
lative to the manner in which the various parts of 
these stems are formed; nor to trace their par¬ 
ticular functions ; as we shall enter fully into this 
part of our subject, when we arrive at the proper 
moment for taking into consideration the combined 
functions of the root, stem, and leaves. 

iii. Stemfi belonging to plants, which are pro¬ 
duced from dicotyledonous and polycotyledonous 
seeds, are in every respect alike in point of struc¬ 
ture; and, therefore, for the sake of brevity, I 
shall describe both under the single appellation of 
Dicotyledonous stems. In treating of these, their 
natural division into woody and herbaceous imme¬ 
diately presents itself to our attention. 

A. Woody Dicotyledonous stems consist of 
three distinct parts, the bark, the wood, and the 
pith. They are best exemplified in trees and 
shrubs; but as the structure of each of these parts 
difiers according to the age of the plant, it is re¬ 
quisite to examine them, both as they appear in 
the young plant or the shoot one year old only, 
and in the trunk and branches of older subjects. 

If the yoimg shoot of any tree or shrub, the 
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Horse Chesnut for example, be cut either trans¬ 
versely or longitudinally, the parts which have 
been enumerated, are rendered evident to the na¬ 
ked eye. If the section be transverse, it is seen 
to consist df a central spongy or cellular portion, 
which is the pith, enclosed within a ring of more 
solid consistence, which is tlu' n.aad; and this, 
again, is environed by another ciixde of an in¬ 
termediate degree of firmness, which is the hark. 
If the section be longitudinal these parts are seen, 
in the same order (vide fig. 1, Plate 6), extending 
the whole length of the shoot; the pith a. appears 
like a central column, guarded on every side by 
the wood b., and this bounded by the bark t„ 
which forms the exterior envelope of the whole. 
Running the eye, however, along the section, 
we perceive that the bark is not continuous ; but 
where the buds d. e. project, it appears as if re¬ 
flected over them, while the exterior fibres of the 
wood enter into their substanee. At the bases of 
the leaf-stalks/! g. this is not the case; for these 
appear as if seated upon the bark, conneeteu With 
the shoot merely by the cords of vessels h. i. which 
penetrate the wood, and are apparently lost on 
the surface of the pith. At the summit of the 
shoot the pith appears to terminate, enclosed by 
the wood as if by an arch; whilst the bark still 
covering the wood mingles with the substance of 
the leaves which form the terminal bud k. In 
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pursuing our inquiries, we find that the bark is * 
readily detached from the wood, b. and is sepa¬ 
rable into three layers; that the wood is fibrous 
and more compact and harder within than in its 
exterior part; and that the pith is evidently com¬ 
posed of cells, which, in the more succulent parts 
of the shoot, are filled with an aqueous fiuid, and 
in the drier with air. Such is nearly the sum of 
the information we can obtain from an examina¬ 
tion with the naked eye ; to secure, therefore, an 
accurate knowledge of these parts, we must call 
in the aid of the microscope; and, with its as¬ 
sistance, let us examine each of them in the order 
in which they present themselves in the shoot 
under our inspection, beginning with the bark. 
In taking this course, we shall confine our actual 
demonstrations to this shoot: pointing out, how¬ 
ever, and illustrating as far as possible, the va¬ 
rieties which have been remarked in each part, in 
different ligneous steins, both in their first year’s 
growth, and in the after-periods of their ex¬ 
istence. 

a. The Bark. In the shoot we are now ex¬ 
amining, which has been cut in the autumn, the 
bark when separated from the wood is about the 
sixfeenth part of an inch in thickness, and ap¬ 
pears, to the naked eye, to be composed of four 
very distinct paits. 1. A dry, leathery, fawn- 
coloured, semi-transparent, toufh membrane, 
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•which is the cuticle-, 2. a cellular layer which 
adheres, although not very firmly, to the cuticle, 
and is named the cellular integument; 3. a vas¬ 
cular layer; and 4. a whitish layer, apparently 
of a fibrous texture, which is the inner hark ; and 
which, as we shall afterwards find, is of a more 
complicated structure than the other layers. We 
shall now view these parts separately under the 
microscope. 

1. The Cuticle. Before demonstrating the 
structure of this part, it is necessary to remark, 
that I prefer the term cuticle to that of epider¬ 
mis, in reference to the extenior covering of stems 
and branches, in order to distinguish it from tiie 
thin unorganized pellicle whicli has already been 
described (page 93) under the name Epidermis, 
as one of the general components of the vege¬ 
table structure; and which is, in fact, the ex¬ 
terior part of the cuticle. 

The cuticle may be raised from the cellular 
integument by the point of a knife, and ills is 
the best method to obtain it for minute examina¬ 
tion *. When thus separated and placed under 
the microscope, it appears to consist of two layers; 

* Some authors recommend boiling the shoot or cutting, in 
order to separate the cuticle; but although it is thus readily 
separated, yet, the boiling coagulates and thickens its sub¬ 
stance, rendering it opaque and destroying its natural structure. 
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the outer being the unorganized pellicle of true 
epidermis, and the inner a vascular texture, com¬ 
posed of minute vessels which terminate externally 
at the surface of the stem, and internally in the 
cellular integument ♦. These are, apparently, an¬ 
nular vessels with oblong pores; and, although 
I have never been able completely to satisfy myself 
that they penetrate the real epidermis, yet, they 
juobably do so to perform the office of exhalants 
or of absorbents. The abrupt manner in which 
these vessels terminate in the cellular integument, 
readily accounts for the facility with which the 
cuticle separates from that portion of the bark -f-. 
Such is the cuticular portion of the bark of the 
Horse Chesnut; but the structure of this part 
is not the saipe in all ligneous dicotyledonous 
stems. In that of the Pear, Pyrus communis, it 
consists rather of transverse cells than of vessels, 
the outer series of which is covered by the real 
epidermis; this is the case also in the lesser Pe¬ 
riwinkle, Vinca minor, in which there are three 
series of such cells; in the Laburnum, Cytisus 

* Vide Plate 6,‘ Eg. 2, a. 

f It was probably this vascular part of the cuticle, which 
led Du Hamel (Phi/s. des Arbres, liv. 1. c. ii.) to describe the 
vegetable epidermis as a tissue of delicate parallel fibres inos¬ 
culating at regular intervals, or united by lateral fibres, so as 
to constitute a network, the meshes of which are filled up 
with a Uiin, transparent pellicle. ^ 
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Laburnum^ it is composed of the epidermis sinjply 
covering a layer of an irregularly cellular or 
spongy character; in the Laurustine, Viburnum 
Tinas, of one layer of cells covered by the epider¬ 
mis ; and the same is the case in the Vine, except 
that the cells are extremely minute, and oblong in 
the length of the stem, having the appearance of 
vessels in the transverse section. These and similar 
varieties in the structure of the cuticle account 
for the want of coincidence in the descriptions of 
authors. 

The true epidermis or exterior layer of the 
cuticle is necessarily cribriform, whether it act as 
an exhaling or an absorbing surface; and the man¬ 
ner in which the pores are arranged, does not 
differ less, in different plants, than the structure 
of the interior layer. It is frequently studded 
with bail’s, glands, and prickles; but, as these 
are not peculiar to stems, their particular struc¬ 
ture shall be demonstrated, when we treat of the 
general vegetable appendages. In young and 
succulent shoots, the cuticle is generally almost 
colourless, and semi-transparent, transmitting 
the green colour qf the exterior part of the cel¬ 
lular integument over which it lies; but it becomes 
opaque and coloured by age, or rather on losing 
its vitality; for, as it is annually reproduced, on 
the ligneous stems under consideration, the old 
, layer, if it does \iot fall off, cracks and is pushed 
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outwards by the increase of the diameter of the 
stem ; and the accumulation of such layers forms 
the rugged surfaces of stems, as f^r example of 
the Elm, the Oak, and the of trees *. 

In the greater number of instancy-it cracks verti¬ 
cally, and is pushed outwards with a portion of the 
cellular integument by the new epidermis, which 
can be brought into view by removing these 
rugged portions. In others it splits horizontally, 
and the newputicle is formed immediately under 
the old, which, after a time, detaches itself in 
fragments; or, there is a succession of cuticles, 
which, although one is formed every year, yet 
do not separate annually, but occasionally only, 
in multiplied layers, that can, however, be readily 
detacthed from each other, as in the Currant and 
the Paper Birvh. !Some trees, the Plane for ex¬ 
ample, annuaUy throw off the cuticle at once, in 
large flakes; and in this respect, such plants re¬ 
semble those reptiles that cast their skins or their 
crusts, as the snake, the spider, and the lobster.. 

2. The CeBular integument. carefully 

raising the cuticle of the. young shoii^ of the Horse 
Chesnut, we find under it a cdflular Ihyer; which, 

in a transverse section of the vSteip placed under 

« 

* In Plate 6, %. 10. a. represents a microscopic view of the 
various layers which form the rough cuticle of an old stem 
of the Lilac, Sy^^a mlgaris; the innermost only of which 
retains its vitality, , •> 

VOL. I. y 
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the E^roscope, is seen to consist of two distinct 
parted IxAh cellular, but nevertlieless difierent. 
lihe exterior, or that on which the cuticle imme¬ 
diately repost^, ;l)|)pears to be cotnposed of a dark 
green, semiotg^Mzed pulp, in which the cells are 
irregular both in their dimensions and form (vide 
Hate 6, fig. ^ b.), and has somewhat of the as¬ 
pect, as Mr. Keith aptly expresses himself, of “ a 
distinct and separate epidermis in an incipient 
“ state, rather than a true and proper pulp 
while the interior is le^s coloured and composed 
of i^ular hexagonal cells (Plate 6, fig. 2, c.), 
the sides of which are perforated and frequently 
studded with small granular bodies. It is the ex¬ 
terior layer of the cellular integument, which is 
the seat of colour of the young twig, and the 
green hue of which is transmitted through the 
yet semitransparaut cuticle: its appearance, and 
the fact that it is * annually reproduced, led Mr. 
Keith to believe that it is reaUy the next year’s 
cuticle in an incipient stage of dt^nization But 
the vertical diretAitH|**of the celk^^hile those of 
the cuticle are horiztmtal, is sufficient to overturn 
this opinion, (Piat^^j 'fig. 7, a. 1. 2.) These two 
portions of the ceHular integument are particu¬ 
larly noticed by Mirbel, who denominates the 
exterior the herbaceous tissue, and the intei^r 
the parenchyma; and conceives, with much pror, 
bability, that tho deeper green colour of the latten 
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depends on the exposure of its juices to the, light 
and on the ruinous nature of these juices. He re¬ 
gards the whole of the cellular i^fegiuneat, also, 
as a glandular body serving to t^p^te the trans- 
pirable matter from the other fi^ds *; an opinion 
which I shall have oqcasion to notice more pel- 
ticularly when we investigajte the functions of 
the stem. The cells of the interior portion, in 
the young shoot of the Horse Chesnut, are very 
regular hexagons, except in those places, where 
there is any pressure, or where the adjoining 
parts require a variation of form, when a change 
takes place; but, independent of these circum¬ 
stances, the pure hexagonal form does not prevml 
in the stems of eveiy species of the natural tribe 
of plants under examination. Thus in Privet, 
Ligustrum the cells are variously formed, 

some being nearly circular, others rudely ellip¬ 
tical, and some very obscurely heptagonal: in the 
Elder, SambuciM nigra, they are equally irregu¬ 
lar ; in the Cqteunon Lilac,^ $yringa the 

proportion of*^^l cellular mutt^ ^mpared with 
that of the semi-organize4 ji$»^epiull, and the 
cells, which are of an* oblehg, figure, are com¬ 
pletely filled with minute i^ylsbeeous granules : 
and this is the case, alsoji in the L^umum, 
l^ytisus Laburnum, in which, i) however, they 

* ElSmens Physiologic vegitale, 1*" partie, p. 103. 

■ v2 
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are hexagons; in the Pear, Pyrus com- 

rmniif they resemble globular utricles: and in 
the, Bock Rose, Cistus Ledon, they are irregu 
lar oblong imxagotis. Such are the diversities 
of figure of these cells; but it is still a ques¬ 
tion whether the membrane of which they are 
competed be single or double, as I formerly re¬ 
marked (page 75), in describing the cellular tex¬ 
ture aanong the general vegetable components? 
Senebier and Link are both of opinion that each 
ceil is a separate utricle, completely distinct from 
those which are in contact with it, and lunise- 
quently that the partitions arc double on every 
side. Link further contends * that there are rc' 
visible organic pores in these partitions, the fluid^ 
passing from the one to the other by a double fil¬ 
tration ; and that the appearance of pores is occa¬ 
sioned by small amylaceous granules scattered over 
their surfaces. It is certainly not easy to deter¬ 
mine this question as far as regards the double or 
single nature of the cellular membrane, alth''ugh 
I am disposed to Mfeve it is double; both fi-ora • 
the appearance which^ it Resents under the micro¬ 
scope, and al^ fwiia greater facility which 
such a supporition i^rds of explaining the origin, 
and the hexagonal figure of the cells, a point which 
shall be discussed in its proper plbce; bat,%^ 


* Vide Rombr, Collect. Botanic, ^facs. 1. p. 163. 
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any confiiU nce is to be placed in the mici’oscope, 
there can be no doubt of the existence of the cel¬ 
lular pores. That many of the cells, however, are 
fill(*d with minute particles, is pet^ctly evident; 
c..iid the number of these is always greater where a 
branch is given off. Their use is yet unascertained, 
but it is not improbable that they are of a nutri¬ 
tive nature, and deposited in the cells to be dis- 
.solved l>y the ascending sap for the evolution of 
new parts. Ind* pendent of these particles, the 
celluiar integument is filled both with coloured 
and (M)lourless secreted juices; and it is very pro¬ 
bable that this part perforins some changes on the 
saj) tiiroH'n into its cells, .similar to those effected 

ia the le.af. 

•\-(e cellular integument is partially destroyed, 
and reproduced, a great part cf the old portion 
being pushed outwards with the cuticle which 
is 'annually detached ; while new cells are added 
to that which remains at the time the new cuticle 
is produced. 

3. Vascular layer. Imbedded in the cellular 
integument and impinging on the internal sur¬ 
face of the bark, are distiaet bundles of entire 
vessels, each of which is so arrimged as to pre¬ 
sent, in the transveree section of the stem under 
cipsideration,'^ a semilunar aspect *; and, in the 

* Vide Plate 6, 6g. 2, d. 
y 3 
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longitodiDal section, that of a fascis of flexible 
cordu, readily separable from each other, and 
from the surronnding cellular substance ♦; which 
is condensed where it comes in <cbRtact with these 
bundles.' These vrasels are supposed to convey 
downwards the proper i^ee of the plant, ela¬ 
borated from' the sap, by the; aet^n of the light 
and mr in the leaf; and this opinion is supported 
by the fact, that it is from them the milky 
juice the Fig-tree and the coloured juices of 
other plants exude, when the stem is trans¬ 
versely divided. In some stems, as, for example, 
that of Laburnum, Cytisus Laburnum, the vascu¬ 
lar bundles 'coalesce, and form nearly one conti¬ 
nuous layer or circle around the wood; and in 
others, although they do not actually coalesce, 
yet, they approach so close as almost to assume 
the same character. As the stem increases, these 
vascular bundlesv^emhe impervious, and Are 
pushed outward Udth the cellular integument, giv¬ 
ing place to a new layer which is annuallv pro¬ 
duced. 

4. /«ner hat^i Immediately under the vascu¬ 
lar bundles, we flUdUn^her layer-I* which consti¬ 
tutes the intermd bounds of the bark. In the 
transverse section of the stem of the Horse Chest¬ 
nut now before us, it appears under the microsoiiie 


♦Vide Plate 6, fig. 7» 3. 

+ Plate e.' fig. 2, e. and fig. 7, a. 4. 
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to consist of the extremities of longitudinal fibres 
closely united together; and, in the tangental 
section, these fibres are seen running in a waving 
direction and touching eaoh other certain points 
only so as to form oblong meshes, which are filled 
with cellular matter. The nature of this structure 
will be better understood by referring to the njag- 
nified marginal plan, in which 
a. a. a. represent the reticular ar¬ 
rangement of the longitudinal fi¬ 
bres, andi. b. (.thecellular meshes. 
This layer Is denominated liber, 
a name imposed from its having 
been employed to write on before 
the invention of paper. As the network formed 
by the dividing threads of the meshes is nfit 
readily dissolved in water, whilst the cellulai- 
matter which fills them up is remarkably soluble, 
the liber of some plants, finTjCkample the Daphne 
Id^etto, when soaked in water and afterwards 
beaten, foims a very beautiful vegetable gauze; 
which may be used as an article of dress. A 
coarser specimen of this, ga,t|ze,{,.cir lace, is seen 
in the bark of many of our-^#genous trees, par¬ 
ticularly the Oak, when H hM l»en long exposed* 
to the weather, after being separated from the 
ti^k. This regular arrangement, however, of 
the longitudinal texture of the liber, is not found 
in every instance; for in the Fir^and some other 

V 4 
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trees the longitudinal threads are seen lying 
neatly parallel to one another, without any meshes 
or intervening cellular matter. . Like the other 
pw*ts of the bai’k, the liber is ai!|Bj;||lly reproduced. 
The old layer io8e| its vitaJlity, is pushed out¬ 
wards by the^new; the accumn^ion thus formed 
constituting what botanic#! have called 

the cortical layem, which I^dfHghi supposed de¬ 
rived their origin from the older bark. 

The vitality of the stem of dicotyledonous 
plants is raorfe conspicuous in the liber than in 
any other part. If the bark be wounded, or a 
portion of it be removed, layers gradually extend 
themselves from the liber on each side of tb(; 
wound until it is closed up; but, as this is*not ef- 
f&ted in one year when tiie wound is extensive, 
and as the new layers a!re thrown out by the liber 
only which is ampplly renewed, the cicatrix, if 
the healed porta#) be so named, always re¬ 
sembles a hollow Oq^, the base of which is Hie 
exterior of the trunk. The union of-#.;graf*^. or of 
a bud taken frop^ one tree and implanted on ano¬ 
ther, succeed^^^,;w||en the libei* of the bud, 
or the graft ani|^|^, of the stock is placed in 
•immediate contact; tl^. anion in these instances 
closely resembling that which occurs when two 
raw surfaces of a living animal body, or (rf two 
distinct animals, are retained for some time in con¬ 
tact. Grew, JVIalpighi, Du Hamel, and others 
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supposed that the liber animally changes, by hard¬ 
ening, into the alburnum or youtfg wood, an 
opinion which is still maintained by some of the 
ablest phytoli^sts *; but which I shall ifterwards 
prove to you is founded upon mistaken principles. 
It is through the Uber, however, |tet the matter 
in which the new wood is formed, l^ich annually 
augments the diamefter of the trunk and branches, 
is secreted ; and hence the importance of this 
portion of the bark. 

Such is the structure of the bark of the stems 
of woody dicotyledons ; and that of the root does 
not materially differ from it; any difference de¬ 
pending, perhaps, altogether on the medium in 
which these two parts are situated. In the bark 
the secreted juices of plants, and consequently 
their medicinal qualities, are chiefly deposited; 
but the consideration of the foinctiofis of this part 
and its properties must ^feforred, until the 
Vibole of the structure of tke Stem has been de¬ 
scribed. ’’ 

h. T^e Wood. Pursuing par investigation in 
the young stem of the Ci^nut; when the 

whole of the bark is remip^dj we find, imme¬ 
diately under and ^ghtly'adfifering to it, a 
firmer and more compact snbSfotIce, which, both 
in a longitudinal and a transverse section, ap- 

* “ Le liber endurcie, de verdatre qu’il ctait, devient blancb- 
“ atre, et prend le nom d’aubier.” Mikbej., Elfmem de Pin/:,, 
ve^- t. i. p. lOfj. • « 
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pears to constitute a cylinder, enclosing a co 
lumn of spongy cellular matter or pith. This is 
the It has been regarded, in reference to 

the v^etible, as ans«rering the saiite end as bone 
in the animal body; but, e^pt iti tts property of 
giving firmnu^ and support to the plant, the ana¬ 
logy does not hold good. It is at first soft and 
vascular, and is then called A%urnum ; but it af¬ 
terwards becomes bard, and, in some trees, is of 
a daasity almost equal to that of iron. In a trans¬ 
verse section of <mr stem of Hoi*se Chesnut, it ap¬ 
pears, to the unai^isted eye, a continuous circle 
of a homogeneous structure, of a very light straw 
colour exteriorly or near the bark, and greenisli 
interiorly, or where it is in contact with ; the pith ; 
but in some other tree^, as for example the La¬ 
burnum and the ESdw^, this circle appears tra¬ 
versed, at nearly distances, by rays of an 

evidently dilFereUit giracture. These are found, 
however, to exist also in the steU* of the Horte 
Chfesnut, and in every other woodi^#coty'‘jdon 
when it is examiued by a magnifying glass; and 
they are obserted in the soft wood, or alburnum, 
as well as in the ha^d and most perfect wood. 
These two distinct pai^ which constitute the 
wood, may be Scribed under the names Concen¬ 
tric and Dwerg&tt layers -f*. 


* Vide Plate 6, fig. 3. 4. 5. 

■\ These names ."re adopted by Mr. Keith f System ^physio¬ 
logical Botany J, and are more expressive of the parts they are in- 

’’'n'rivr'd!.. 
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Placing a. very thin transverse section of the 
stem of Horse Chesnut nnder the microscope, the 
wood no longer appears solid and compact; but of 
an -rregular reticulated texture-f*. In this state, 
however, the concenttic and divergent layers are 
.eadily distinguished ; the open ^aces in the 
former being evidently the transverse orifices o£ 
divided longitudinal or vertical cells and vessels, 
whilst those in the latter are the lateral openings 
of horizontal cells:};. Let us now examine se¬ 
parately the minute structure of each of these 
parts as they appear in the stem of one year’s 
growth. 

1. The Concentric layers consist apparently of 
longitudinal fibres, which are, however, appa¬ 
rently not solid, but narrow tubes or oblong cells, 
the sides of which are thick and nearly opaque, 
and of vessels of different kinds. These are ar¬ 
ranged parallel to each othef, except where they 
are separated by the divergent layers, as may be 
seen in a thin tangental section 
of any stem placed under the 
microscope; and is rudely disr 
played in.* the marginal plan, 
in which n* <*• represents 
0 

t Vide Plate 6. Fig. 2. * represents the-ffrst s.ate of the soft 
wood or alburnum, y: the more perfect wood, and k. the orifices 
of the large vessels of the wood. 

J Vide Plate 6, fig. 2. g. , * 
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the longitudinal fibres or oblong cells; c. c. c. the 
vessels which in the Horse Chesnut are porous, 
and h. h. b. the exterior ends of diverg^t layers. 
In the alburnum, the walls of the concentric tubes 
are tender and tr£inspai‘eB,t r ,b*it by the deposition 
of ligneous niattef in the ineinhrane of which 
they consist, hnd in the tubes themselves, they 
become opaque and firm; and according to the 
degree of this, the wood is more or less dense, 
hard, and tena^us. Other matters, also, are 
deposited in this part of the woody texture ; such 
for example as'Guiaic in that of the Guiacnm 
officinale, colouring matter in the Logwood, 
HtEinatoxylon Campechianum, and even silex, 
which has been extracted from the Teak wood, 
Tectona grandis, by Dr. Wollaston. The vessels 
of the concentric Iftye^rs are chiefly porous and an¬ 
nular, and their satem produces the openings ob¬ 
served in the trausye^ section of any stem*; but 
besides these, in thte circle of the Wood of the first 
year’s growth, a circle of spiral vesgeib su**''onnds 
the pith 'I'. These are, however, justly regarded by 

* Vide Plate 6, fig. 2. h, fig. 8 . a. a. a. The tubular 
nature of the oblong c^, forming the concentric layers, is 
rendered evident in this secdpR'ciilhe common Elder, fig. 8. at 
b. b.% and the distinct chaoicter of the divergent layers at c. c. 
Leuwcnhock, in 1680, first delineated the porous vessels of the 
wood. WAehm Epist, Physiolog. p. H. 19. 

Vide Plate 6, fig. 7. e. 7, 7,7. In this figure, also, the 
fi^t, or half-orgatv’zed state of the alburnum, is represented 
between b. t;.; and the vascular'structure of the perfect wood 
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Mirbel not as vessels of the wood; but of a dis¬ 
tinct sheath lining the wood, which he has deno¬ 
minated r^tui ni6dullaire; and there is un- 

■ * « 

doubtedly some reason for this distinction, inas- 
iiiuch as these vessels have not, been detected in 
the wood, but always in immediate;: contact with 
the pith. I shall more particularly examine this 
opinion before describing the structure of the pith. 

2. The Divergent layers * consist of flattened 
masses of cellular substance, which cross the con¬ 
centric layers at different parts, and, separating 
the bundles of longitudinal tubes of which they 
consist from each other, produce the reticulated 
arrangement seen in the tangental section of any 
stem; the oblong tubes and vessels forming the 
tissue of the network, the meshes of which are 
filled up by the cells of the divei^ent layers. The 
individual cells, which are narrow and horizontal 
in their length, extend in se^es from the centre 
to the circumference of the wood; and conse¬ 
quently form nearly right angles with the tubes 
of the concentric layers >f-. They communicate 
with each other by por^s,; so that fluids may 
readily pass through the whole series, and of 

between c. d., the smaller vessds being marked by the figure 
5, and the larger by 6, showing distinctly their po.ous and an¬ 
nular structure. 

* Dr. Grew was the first author who described these layers 
under the name of insertions. 

-j- Vide Plate 6. fig. 7. *• *. 
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course transversely through the wood; and Mirbel 
remarlo that, “ in many coniferous trees the di- 
“ vergent rays are not cellular; bjit consist of ho- 
« rizontal tubes which extend from the medulla or 
“ pith to the bark*.” Whether they are cellular or 
tubular, the layers, or masses, are flat, or in plates, 
with the edges placed vertically, and thicker in 
the centre than either above or below, appearing 
therefore of a lozenge shape (see marginal plan, 
p. 331) when vertically divided; whilst in their 
trmisverse section they display a slight inclination 
to the wedge form^. They are much more deli¬ 
cate in their structure than the concentric layers; 
and readily dissolve, like the common cellular 
texture, so that when a thin tangental slice of 
wood is macerated in water, the divergent layers 
are decomposed and leave the meshes of the con¬ 
centric layers empt^, displaying the appearance 
of a network or feme similar to that formed by 
the macerated liber. 

From the cellular texture of the diverj'^nt lay¬ 
ers, they are regarded by some authoi-s as pro¬ 
cesses of the pith or tnedulla; and hence have 
been named medullary rays; and Mr. Keith ob¬ 
serves, they are “a^arently nothing more thar 
“ the vesicles or cellular tissue of the pulp thai 
“ originally existed in the alburnum now deprivec 


* Elirtins de Phys. veg. I"® partie, p. 110. 
t Vide Plate 6, fig. 2. g. 
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“ of its parenchyma; but still filling up the in- 
“ terstices of the concentric layers, and binding 
“ them together like a cement." But there is 
little difficulty in demonstrating the error of both 
these opinions; for, examining the alburnum in a 
very early stage of its formation at rtie moment it 
is passing from the gelatinous state in which it is 
first deposited, we find the rudiments of both the 
concentric and divergent layers already assuming 
the form which they afterwards maintain. Were 
any further reason required to prove that the diver¬ 
gent layers do not originate in the pith, it would 
be found in tlie fact, that many of them cannot be 
traced to the pith; although the more conspicuous 
, of them traverse the whole of the wood, from the 
pith to the bark. 

Such is the structure of wood in the stems of 
one year’s growth of ligneous dicotyledons; and 
it is found nearly of the same structure in the root: 
a fact, which is rendered evident, not only by the 
microscope, but also to the unassisted eye, by the 
decomposition of the divergent layers in the ligne¬ 
ous part of roots w'hich have been dug up and long 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere. The 
concentric layers, longer resisting the action of 
the we*ather, remain after the divergent have dis¬ 
appeared, and display a beautiful network, more 
or less open in its meshes, according to the den¬ 
sity or sponginess of the wood. 
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Wood in its soft state, or that in which it 
Sarins the outer circle in every ligneous dicotyle¬ 
donous stem and branch, is, as has been already 
mentioned, named alburnum. While it con¬ 
tinues so, it is endowed with nearly as much ir¬ 
ritability as f*tbe Uber; and, as shall be after¬ 
wards fully described, performs functions of 
great importance in the vegetable system; but 
when it becomes hard these functions cease, and 
in time it loses even its vitality; not unfrequently 
decaying in the centre of the trunk of trees; 
which, nevertheless, still flourish and put forth 
new shoots as if no such decay existed. To 
on, therefore, the functions of the wood, a 
hew circle of it is annually formed over the 
old; and thus, also, the diameter of the trunk 
and branches preset, by the number of these an¬ 
nual zones, a pretty correct register of their age, 
each zone marking one year in the life of the 
part*. There are, however, exceptions to the 
criterion thus afforded of the age of the plant, for 
circumstances may occur to prevent the zone from 
being formed of a thickness which will be per¬ 
ceptible after a few years have passed over, and it 

is pressed between other zones. If the summer 

• 

* Vide Plate 6, figu^s 3, 4, 5, which represent sections of 
the same stem, in the first, second, and third year of its 
gr 9 wth ; and fig. 6. which displays two zones, as they are seen 
in a longitudinal section of the stem of the Elder. 
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be unusually cold, or if the leaves of the tree or 
the shrub happen to be much devoured by caterpil¬ 
lars, it gains very little that season in diameter. 
From the same cause the zone.s are also of un¬ 
equal degrees of hardness : but, independent of 
the comparative density of each, the hardness of 
the whole increases with the age of the tree, so 
that they ai’e hardest in the centre, and less and 
less hard as they a])proach the circumference. 
The outiu-most layer, being alburnum, is always 
soft, and continues so until another layer is formed 
over it; but if the tree be barked the alburnum 
assumes the apparent character of wood in the 
same year; and hence it has been recommended 
to bark t l ecs the year before they are intended to 
be cut down. “ The German foresters,” how¬ 
ever, “ have proved that wood treated in this 
“ manner is less elastic, and is more easily in- 
“jured l)y humidity and insects*;” which I 
conceive owing to the natural change of al¬ 
burnum into wood not depending on a simple 
hardening or condensaiion; but on such a de¬ 
position of ligneous and other [larticles in its tex¬ 
ture, as tends' to increase the cohesive attraction 
of all its parts, and consequently to augment 
both its hardness and its elasticity; while tlie ex¬ 
posure of the allmrnnm, by stripping off the bark, 

* Mirbc'l, FJemem: de Phi/s. vo’. T™ partie, p. HO. 
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produces merely a simple condensation of the solid 
matter, a hurried crystallization of the salts, and 
a hasty consolidation of the other secretions. In¬ 
deed, when wood acquires its firmness by the na¬ 
tural means connected with its growth, it is a well- 
known fact that the hardest is always of the slow¬ 
est growth; as exemplified in the comparative 
hardness of the wood of the Oak, which is of very 
slow growth, compared with that of the Willow or 
Horse Chesnut, which arc trees of rapid growth ; 
and even in that of tlie wood of the same tree 
when growing in a dry and in a moist situation. 

Much dificrence of opinion has exist’d among 
Phytologists regarding the origin of each suc¬ 
cessive layer of wood. Linneus conceived that 
it is formed from the pith, and added intci naliy; 
but the absurdity of this opinion must be imme¬ 
diately obvious to any one who examines the trans¬ 
verse section of any stem or branch more than 
two years old. Dr. Hales supposed that it is 
formed from the zone of the prior year, by the 
horizontal dilatation of the vessels, and -!ie 
“ shooting of the longitudinal fibres lengthways, 
“ under the bark, as young fibrous shoots of roots 
“ do in the solid earth *an hypothesis which 
has had almost as few followers as that of Linneus. 
Malpighi taught that the liber is annually trans- 


Vegetable ^tutirks, p, 340- 
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muted into (ilbvnmm * ; an opinion which was af¬ 
terwards supposed to be fully established by the 
experiments of Du Hamel and of Dr. Hope, and 
is «till maintained by Mirbel-f-. The first ob- 
j et of Du Hamel was to ascertain whether the 
new layer of wood was formed by the bark, or by 
the former layer of wood. He raised a portion of 
the bark of a growing tree, and introduced under 
it a piece of tin foil, over which he carefully bound 
down (he bark ; and, after the wound was healed, 
allowed the tree to remain in the ground for some 
years. He then cut it down, and found layers of 
wood on the outside of the tin foil; but none had 
been formed between the foil and the wood with 
which it had been placed in contact:);. This experi- 
men;, idthough it was decisive of the fact, that the 
new layer of wood is not formed by the old layer 
which preceded it, yet has been justly objected to 
by Mr. Kiiigiit as by no means confirming the opi¬ 
nion of Malpighi regarding the transmutation of 
the liber into wood; and the same objection maybe 
applied to the following experiment of Dr. Hope, 
iletailed by Sir J. E. Smith, on the authority of his 
son, Dr. Thomas Hope. “ A longitudinal incision 

* Anat. Pluiiliiri'in. 

t “ La transfonnalion iln liber t-n aubier esl prouvee par 
“ I’obscrvation niicroscopi(|up ft jiar I’cxpon'oiK'i Elemens de 
Phtju. VP", p. 106. 

t Phyx. dr Arhres, i. iy. c. 7. 

/ 1 
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“ several inches in length was made in the bark of 
a branch of Willow, three or four years old, and 
“ the bark loosened, so that it might be slipt 
“ aside from the wood in the form of a hollow 
“ cylinder, the two ends being undisturbed. The 
“ edges of the bark were then united as carefully 
“ as possible, the wood covered from the air, and 
“ the whole bound up to secure it from external 
“ injury. After a few years, the branch was cut 
“ through transversely. The cylinder of bark was 
“ found lined with layers of new wood, whose num- 
“ ber, added to those in the wood from which it 
“ had been stripped, made up the number of rings 
“ in the branch above and below the experi- 
“ ment But if these experiments do not prove 
the truth of Malpighi’s opinion, they completely 
disprove the hypothesis of Hales; and throw great 
light upon the fact, that the alburnum is actually 
formed from the secretion deposited by the vessels 
of the liber; an opinion which has been fully es¬ 
tablished by the experiments of Mr. Knight-f-. 


* Introduction to physiological and systematical Botany, 
chap. iv. 

f It is but justice to say, that although Dr. Hales states it 
as his opinion that “ the new zone of wood is formed by the 
“ shooting of the longitudinal fibres lengthways under the bark, 
“ as young fibrous shoots of roots do in the solid earth yet 
that he afterwards remarks, “ we may observe that nature has 
“ taken great care to keep the parts between the bark and wood 
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Before, however, entering into the details of Mr. 
Knight’s doctrine, it will be proper to notice that 
of Dr. Grew, who conceived that a new ring of 
sap-vessels is first generated in the mucilage 
t hrown out between the bark and the wood, to 
which he gave the name of Camhium ; and this 
ring of vessels, lining the inner surfjice of the 
liber of the former year, is converted into a new 
layer of liber that ultimately splits into two por¬ 
tions, the outer of which forms the new layer of 
bark, and the inner the new layer of wood. Not¬ 
withstanding the inconsistency of this hypothesis, 
in supposing that the mere separation of the two 
portions of the liber could produce, in one of 
these, a new organization and properties, so dis¬ 
tinct as those which the wood possesses from the 
liber, yet it has been characterized, by a late able 
writer on vegetable physiology, as “ perhaps more 
“ conformable to fact” than any other *. Du 
Hamel made several experiments to ascertain 
its truth. He passed threads of fine silver wire 
through the bark of a tree, some near the outer 
part, or towards the epidermis; others near 
the liber, others through the liber itself; and 
others between the wood and the liber. After 

“ always very supple with slimy moisture, from which ductile 
“ matter the woody ^fibres, vesicles and buds are formed.” Ve- 
pctablc Slaticks, p. 340. 

^ Mr. Keith. 

7.3 
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some years, when the tree was cut down, those 
that were placed towards the epidermis were found 
covered by a thin, decayed, and friable crust 
only; those that were placed near the liber were 
now among the external cortical layers; those 
that were passed through the liber were now im¬ 
bedded in the wood; as were those, also, that had 
been placed between the wood and the liber At 
first sight this experiment appears perfectly con¬ 
clusive of the truth of Grew’s opinion ; but, when 
we consider the probability that the wood and 
the liber are formed at the same time; I'or the vi¬ 
tal action which is capable of forming the one is 
undoubtedly equal to the generation of both ; tlie 
difficulty of drawing an accurate inference from 
such an experiment is obvious : and if our reason¬ 
ings must be hypothetical, there is certainly more 
wisdom in deciding in favour of that conjecture, 
which explains the effect by simple and direct 
means, than of that which supposes two causes, 
the one consequent on the other ; and the second 
involving a difficulty as great as that which it is 
intended to explain. 

But the true explanation of the phytological 
fact under consideration, was reserved for Mr. 
Knight, whose experiments aiul observations have 
settled almost every doubt upon the subject. Mr. 
Knight could not avoid admitting that the ex¬ 
periments of Du Hamel and of Dr. Hope were 

^ Physique des Arbres, 1. iv. c. 7. 
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sufficiently satisfactory, so far as regarded the 
fact that the presence of the bark is necessary for 
the formation of the new zone of wood; but he 
denied their conclusions; and it was still essential 
to ascertain whether the wood is transmuted liber ? 
or, if not, whether the matter of which it is 
formed be a secretion from the bark, or supplied 
by some other of the vegetable organs ? That it is 
not transmuted liber is evident from the dissimi¬ 
larity of the liber and the alburnum. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Knight *, the commencement of the 
alburnoiis layers in the Oak is distinguished by a 
circular row of very large tubes, which appear in 
spi'ing, arranged in ridges in a gelatinous mass, 
beneath the cortical vessels; but such tubes are 
not found in the bark of the tree, which would be 
the case were the alburnum a transmutation of the 
liber. The bark of the Wych Elm (Ulmus manta- 
na) also is so fibrous and tough that it may be 
formed into cords, while that of the Ash (Faxinus 
excelsior) is very fragile and not at all fibrous; ne¬ 
vertheless the wood of both these trees, and conse¬ 
quently the alburnum, is nearly alike-f*. As con¬ 
vincing a proof also is the simple fact, that the 
layer of alburnum is often more than twice the 
thickness of the bark. But the question was set¬ 
tled by the following experiment of Mr. Knight. 

* Philotophical TransacUons, 1805. 

z4 


f Ibid. 1808. 
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He cut out a ring of bark from the stem of au 
Apple tree, and another from that of a Crab tree, 
which were particularly distinguished from each 
other by the colour of their wood. He then trans¬ 
posed these rings, applying and fixing, by means 
of a firm bandage, the bark of the Crab tree quite 
round the uncovered part of the stem of the Apple 
tree, and that of the Apple tree round the stem 
of the Crab tree. The air was excluded from 
both by a plaister of bees wax and turpentine, 
and covered with well-tempered clay. The in¬ 
ner surface of the Crab tree bark had sinuosi¬ 
ties that corresponded with elevated parts of the 
alburnum of the tree from which it was taken, 
occasioned by the former extension of many 
branches; but that of the Apple tree bark was 
smooth. In a short time a vital union took place 
between the applied pieces of bark of both trees, 
and the bark and alburnum of the trees on which 
they were bound; and before the end of the ensu¬ 
ing autumn “it appeared evident that a layer of 
“ alburnum had been, in every instance, formed 
“ beneath the transposed pieces of bark, which 
“ were then taken off.” “ Examining,” conti¬ 
nues Mr. Knight, “ the organization of the albnr- 
“ nura, which had been generated between the 
“ transposed pieces of bark of the Crab tree, and 
“ which had formed a perfect union with the al- 
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“ burnum of the Apple tree, I did not discover any 
“ traces of the sinuosities I had noticed ; nor was 
“ the uneven surface of the alburnum of the Crab 
“ tree more changed by the smooth transposed 
“ bark of the Apple tree. The newly generated 
“ alburnum, beneath the transposed bark, ap- 
“ pearecl perfectly similar to that of other parts of 
“ the stock, and the direction of the fibres and 
“ vessels did not in any degree correspond with 
“ those of the transposed bark Nothing, in, 
my opinion, can be more decisive of the ques¬ 
tion than this experiment; for, although Mr. 
Knight himself modestly suggests that it is not 
“ calculated to prove that the newly generated 
“ hark was not converted into alburnum yet it 
is not probable that the merely transposing the 
bark of one tree to another would alter the ori¬ 
ginal features of the liber of the transferred por¬ 
tion in so short a period as one season, if such a 
change should even afterwards occur; of which, 
however, we have no evidence. The obvious con¬ 
clusion therefore to be drawn from this experiment 
is, that although the alburnum is generated 
through the medium of the bark, yet, it is deci¬ 
dedly not transmuted liber. 

The opinion of Mr. Knight is, that the bark 
deposits the alburnous matter; but that the leaves 


* Phil. Trans. 1808, Part I. p. 101*5. 
3 
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are the organs in which this matter is elaborated 
from the sap; or, in other words, that the albur¬ 
num is generated from the cambium, which is 
part of the proper juice of the plant, formed by 
the exposure of the sap to the light and air in the 
leaf, and returned from it by the vessels that pass 
down from the leaf into the interior bark, by which 
it is deposited. To determine this point, he re¬ 
moved narrow circles of bark from shoots of Apple 
trees, “ leaving a leaf between the places where 
“ the bark was taken off; and on examining them 
“ frequently during the autumn,” ho found that 
the diameter of the shoot between the insertion of 
the leaf-stalk and the lower incision was as much 
increased as in any other part of the tree; but 
when no leaf was left “ on similar portions of in- 
“sulated bark, on other branches of the same 
“ age, no apparent increase in the size of the wood 
“ was discoverable No other inference, than 
that the leaf is the essential agent in producing 
the increased diameter of the wood, could be 
drawn from this experiment; and Mr. Knight 
further found that where the deposition of the 
proper juice returned from the leaf is greatest, 
that is, at the points where the returning vessels 
enter the inner bark, there the formation of al¬ 
burnum is observed to take place in ridges cor- 

phu Trans. 1801, P. I. p. 3, p. 3.^5. 
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responding to the number of the vascular 
bundles. The fact, indeed, that the leaf is es¬ 
sential for the formation of wood, bad been ob¬ 
served by Dr. Hales, who took off circles of 
bark half an inch in breadth, at several places, 
from two thriving shoots of a dwarf Pear tree, 
leaving on all the remaining intervening ringlets 
of the bark, excejit one, a leaf-bearing bud, which 
produced leaves the following summer. Each 
ringlet, on which a bud was left, grew and swelled 
below the bud, or at its lower edge; but that one 
on which no bud was left “did not increase at 
“ all *but he drew a very different and less pro¬ 
bable conclusion from his expenment, which it is 
unnecessary to mention in this place. 

The above-mentioned experiments of Mr. 
Knight readily explain why trees and shrubs, 
the leaves of which are destroyed by caterpil¬ 
lars, form scarcely any new wood in that sea¬ 
son ; and, indeed, every one who has ever pruned 
a tree, or shortened a growing twig, must have 
observed that the part above the last leaf al¬ 
ways shrivels and dies, while all below it con¬ 
tinues to live and increase in diameter: and we 
observe the same thing in the lower part of the 
stem of a young tree, when a portion of the bark 
has been gnawed off by sheep, or accidentally de¬ 
stroyed. I'he part above the wound continues to 


Vegetable Hlaticks, p. 145, fig. ^8, “2!), SO. 
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augment in diameter, as represented at a in the 
marginal cut, because it is supplied 
^by the alburnous matter furnished 
from the leaves; but that below it, h, 
ceases to grow, and continues in the 
same state, the communication by the 
interior bark between it and the foli¬ 
age being completely destroyed. From 
the same cause, also, the pith of a 
stem is tlirown apparently out of its 
centre, for some distance below the 
point where a branch is given off; a ciroumstance 
which I shall very soon have occasion more par¬ 
ticularly to notice *. 

The only objection of any weight which has 
been advanced against Mr. Knight’s theory, is 
founded on the fact, that when a stem is wholly, 
or in the greater part stripped of its bark, and 
the denuded surface excluded from the action ol’ 
the air, a glary fluid is exuded from the albur¬ 
num, or soft wood, which gradually becomes or¬ 
ganized and cellular. Detached spots of bark 
are thus reproduced, and, gradually extending, 
coalesce, until the stem is again clothed with 

* Vide Plate 6, fig. 6. which displays, moderately mag¬ 
nified, a longitudinal section of an Elder (Sambucus nigra) of 
two years growth, with a luxuriant branch of the same age:— 
a. the trunk has the pith c, in the centre, except below the 
branch h. where the additional wood c. [augments the diametci 
of the stem on that'side. 
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a new bark, capable of performing all the func¬ 
tions of the original. This fact was first observed 
by Du Hamel. But Dr. Hope’s experiment proves 
that a similar matter is exuded from the liber, 
when the bark is detached from the wood; and 
Mr. Knight observed that in this case it becomes 
sooner organized than when it is exuded from al¬ 
burnum ; and as we cannot conclude that the new 
bark is first generated from the former year’s al¬ 
burnum, and then the new alburnum from this 
newly formed bark, the only mode of getting over 
the objection is, by supposing that, under that 
state of circumstances which as it were obliges 
the wood to form a new bark, the descending 
juice from the leaves being impeded in its course 
downwards through the bark, finds its way into 
the alburnum in much greater quantity than is 
required for the ordinary purposes of the plant 
in that part of its structure; and the alburnous 
vessels taking on a retrograde action, it is thrown 
out in the manner described at different points 
over the denuded trunk. This opinion is sup¬ 
ported by analogy in the animal body, on which, 
when one organ is destroyed, its function is per¬ 
formed by another. We are, therefore, fully war¬ 
ranted in adopting Mr. Knight’s theory, as far as 
it maintains that the wood is formed from the 
proper juice which descends from the leaf through 
the inner bark: but, in doing so, there are some 
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points which have been overlooked by Mr. Knight, 
and to which it is necessary to direct your at¬ 
tention. 

In explaining his theory, Mr. Knight seems to 
.mply that the whole of the change which the sap 
undergoes is effected in the leaf, and that the 
liber is the mere medium of tmnsmission of the 
alburnous matter. But if, as we must admit is 
most probable, the whole of the secretions of the 
plant are produced from the same proper juice 
elaborated from the sap, by its exposure to light 
and air in the leaf; and consider the great diver¬ 
sity of these; it is more likely that some altera¬ 
tion takes place in the bark, previously to the 
cambium being thrown out by its vessels; and, con¬ 
sequently, we must admit the force of Mr. Keith’s 
suggestion, that it is “ possible the proper juice 
“ may receive its final degree of modification in 
“ the bark itself*.” It is by such an admission 
only that we can satisfactorily explain the fact 
observed by Mr. Knight in one of his experiments, 
that a small quantity of wood was generated even 
at the lower lip of an insulated portion of bark, on 
which there was neither bud nor leaf-f~. It is also 
necessaiy for the sake of those unacquainted with 
physiological reasonings, to remark that it is not 


* System of physiological Botany, vol. ii. p. 229. 
t PhU. Trans. 1803. 
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to be supposed, from the term deposition of albur- 
nous matter which Mr. Knight employs, that no¬ 
thing more is necessary for the formation of the al¬ 
burnum than the deposition of that matter. For 
although alburnous matter may be justly said to be 
generated from the sap after its elaboration in the 
leaf, whether we designate it by the term alburnous 
matter, or cambium, or proper juice, yet it is merely 
the pabulum; the organization of the alburnum, 
or the transmutation of the cambium into its cel¬ 
lular and vascular texture, being the result of the 
vital principle operating upon it, in a manner which 
we do not understand, and not of any simple coa¬ 
gulation, or attraction, or chemical affinity of its 
parts, in any way similar to what would take place 
in the same matter, wherever deposited, if de¬ 
prived of vitality. The simple fact, therefore, is, 
that the sap is changed into proper juice in the 
leaf, and returned into the bark, where part of it 
being poured out in a gelatinous form between the 
liber and the wood, there IxMomes the raw material 
from which the new zone of wood, in its state of 
alburnum, and the new layer of liber, are ma¬ 
nufactured by the vital principle inherent in the 
living plant. 

Such is all that is necessary to be known, in 
the present stage of our investigation into the 
origin of the annual zones of wood, by which 
the diameter of ligneous dicotyledonous plants is 
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augmented. Many important points, indeed, re¬ 
lating to the inquiry, and involving other hypo¬ 
theses, still remain to be examined; but these 
mast be deferred until I again bring the question, 
as it is connected with the general theory of the 
growth of the vegetable body, under your consi¬ 
deration *. The following simple facts, therefore, 

* Although it is unnecessary to load the text with any fur¬ 
ther details of the various hypotheses, which have been ad¬ 
vanced in explanation of the origin of the annual zones of 
wood, which increase the diameter of ligneous dicotyledons, 
yet it may not be improper to give here a slight sketch of that 
of M. Aubert du Petit Thouars, which has for some years past 
divided the opinions of the French Botanists. He regards 
each gem which exists at the axilla of a leaf, as an em- 
bryon resembling, in some respect, that contained in the seed; 
and which, to effect its evolution, draws its nourishment from 
the succulent parenchyma on the bark on which it is seated, 
and with which he supposes it to have an immediate communi¬ 
cation. As soon as the gem begins to be evolved, it sends 
down fibres, which our author regards as the roots (veritables 
racines) of the gem; and these growing and extending by 
the organic power (qui, comme I’electricite et la lumiere, 
semble ne point connoitre de distance), pass down between the 
wood and the bark from the gem whence they originate to the 
roots of the tree, taking up, as nutriment (la matiere de leur 
accroissement), in their passage the viscous fluid, or cambium, 
which at this season is found between the wood and the bark. 
The sum of these radical fibres constitutes the new layer of 
wood, which appears in a concentric circle, owing to the 
leaves, and consequently the gems, whether they are opposite 
or alternate, rising on every point of the circumference of the 
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relative to the origiq and increase of the coaoea^ 
trie zones of wood, observable in the tran^erae 
section of any tree or shrub of more one 
y^r’s growth, and which has sprung ffom a seed 


stem or shoot. In the same manner, he supposes the liber is 
formed by an equal elongation of the fibres of the iabeMor 
bark of the gem; so that each geia has thus a dotiMe coBMsili' 
nication with the root of the tree. The latter part of our an* 
thor’s opinion dosely reaambles Uiat promulgated by Dr. Ehur* 
.wti, ^ho suppo^ng the theoiy of the i$^yichiality of buds, 
thus expresses himself:—** The bark is otiy an intertexture 
*' of the caudexes of the numerous buds, as they pass down 
“ to shoot their radicles into die earth" fFhytohgia, ito. 1800, 
chap. i. ^ 1, 2, S); but he idsoso &r ihamtained Ae opinion of 
Du Hamel, as to suppose^tlmt as tihese caudexes fonn a new 
bark over the former ou^e, that of the, last year is transmuted 
into alburnum. M. Aubert Du Petit-Thouars explains the 
formation of die medullary rays by st^iposiog ^hat the fflires 
which, according to his doctrine,- ConedtuteAhe new layers of 
vood and liber, dpternune die fornuit^- of a certain quandty 
of parenchyma, which is d^osited interiorly by the ligneous 
fibre, and exteriorly by the fibres tha# form the new liber. 
CEssais sur la VSgStation a^sidirh dans te DSveloppement des. 
Bourgeons, Paris, 1809, 2* Essai.) I shall not endeavour to 
point out the very hypothedcid nature of this doctrine; but 
merely observe, that, with the exertion of the remark dtat 
each gem is a distinct embrypn, the whple is founded up(»; 
assumpdon; and that it is utterly destroyed by the simple 
that isolated spots of bark and alburnum are formed on de- 
cordcated stems, which cannot be the roots descending fkom 
the gems, unlns we suppose that these have penetrated 
wood and again protruded at the points where the new pMojhes, 
of bark and alburnum appear. 

VOi. I. , A A *■ 
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more cotyledons, are to be r^m^ied 

the proper juice det^sending from the 
kf^^^rough the vessels of the bark, and pour^ 
out between it and the wood of the preceding 
yea^ is the mate^ from which the new wood or 
li^lMiyraum is formed, r 

2. That the organic power, or vital principle, 
int^rent in the plant, transforms this viscous 
fluid into cells or vessels, or r^^ulariy organiz^ 
alburnum the divergent layers being ^formed at 
the same time as the vertical or concentric layers. 

3. That under 6ertain circumstances, such as 
the entire decortication of a stem, the later^d com¬ 
munications, which exist throughout the v^etable 
structure, may conduct the descending juices 
through the wood, so as to be thrown out in 
d^acbed spots on its surface; and there be trans* 
ii^tned into new bark and alburnum. 

The use of the wood to the plant, exclusive of 
*its power of supporting add elevating the buds 
.with their leaves ^d fmcrification in the £U;mo- 
inhere, is chiefly confined to its soft or albumous 
jtate. In this ^j^e it is endowed with a high 
dogi^ of irritaldbty. But if it be /reelj^ expo^d 
to the atmosphere during a few hours only, all 
vegetation for ever ce^es on that surface ; and, 
.afthUttgh the bark may close above it, and hew 
wood be formed over it, yet, no vital union 
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plaee, and tj?e netr will always reidahi 
distinct*. In this state, also, 
the sap Is the stimedt of h^est 

wee&ii and, ac^(iii% 

fonct^n cea^ in'wttfter;^ It becomes a reSM#*^r 
‘*of the sap Of* btoM trtei, as the bh^ of 

“ the Hyacinth and IHiUp, mid the tbbpr o!f 'i#e 
** Potatoe eertainlydo of the sap oc blobd^f tbeM 
^ plantsan analog which is good’; but We mkilt 
remark, in making this admisSkm, that it & ibt 
the sap, •but the proj^r jmeS (s^cus 
which is there laid up, and is dissOlted by^tiie 
first ascending sap in the spring: 

The alburnum does not attcun its entire thidk-. 
ness at once; but continues to increase durii^ 
the greater.patt of the Summ^, at least til! alter 
the midsummer shoots are prOtitided; and even, 
if circamstances occur to pn^ress, such 

for example as a WeCk of yeiy coW Wither 
in the middle of the season, two layers may be 
formed in the same year; an evesM not unlikely to 
happen in this variable eShnate, and which throws 
an uncertmnty on the model which hmi been td* 
ready alluded to, of determitnqg the age of ttCbi 
by ccniiUdttg the number bf the ao^ntric 

* In thUneMT w<M>d the divergent r&y* «re idis(fW<!% ^|fl: 
a sufficient reason, as Mr. Knight reinai^ f<^r bdievi^. 
tdiey arc not processes of the pith. 

aa2 •• 
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#1 • * 
woq 4 dlsfijAsr^d ia the transverse 

Aa t^>aU^riiiim changes into wood it its 

ii^t^iiity; hut ^ nft^<j€pt^^a||?j(je,j^e^^ .of tbe 

by which this .ohange hijj^l^ted, is 

d^l^daratuin in yege|ahl|‘|»hCP^^I^* 

that .tfee ligaificaticHa.is c<jiu3^ of the’ 

mece Joss of fluid |««ts, ^^Bd the appcoxiniation of 

the soUd» cannot be adibitted as correct; becai^e, 

iht^scase, the drying of the sdbnrnum even after a 

tfeeis cut down, ypuld give it the consistence and 

cJJar|^!ten6tic8 of perfect wood, which not the 

fll^Jt; . J am inclined to beMeve, that the ligneous 

matter is deposited ^ a jnanner somewhat ana- 

iogoos to the deposition of, the phosphate of lime 

in hones; and that this deposition continues to he 

effected long after the aiblornuro assumes the.cha* 

sacter of wood. The In^rt wood, even o^ -hu old 

tree which is soubd, contains some, .moisture as 

ioog.as tlm tree oontinoes. to^grow, winch can only 

be accounted for by inpi^ing that it still liv§s,t^ 

and,,ccmsequendy, is in sopia degree nndfr,,tbe 

control of the oiganic.-powerand» i as a^ 

cimiimnioation-. isrpreserved betiyeen the e^^ripr 

anebthe i^rVw tbe ttcp. by means pf Ihp d|^- 

gent !»y»i^ there is . im jwiwobahi^^^ i^ sopppsing 

that a sufficient supply <d proper , juice finds its 

* Datwin' (Phytologia, xvhi. f 2," 12.) ass^rU the 
heart or internal wood is not alive; but this is not the case, fw 
-lAhe whole is alive whilst the tree remains sound. 
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wayto the inn^rmbst laiyer of wood, tihtil tlwt 
has received its final degree of ind«¥atid4^ 1 know 
of no o^rvatiottS ^ich tend% prove that tl^e 
(H>ntientric zoi^ ^iminlsh^ in thi^cnes^ a| 
they increase in idlkfi^ inid de]^ whteh woold 
be the case, did' they shiiyt^ o^^ tidfer any oota- 
pression; and if hf he iKrne that no snch chsttiji^ 
takes place, their firogressive Indttraticni can he' 
explained only by admitting that there is a eon-' 
tinuai deposition of new* iBattcn*. The truth of 
such an opinion is farther confirmed by the change 
of colour, which the alburnum undergoes in phi^ 
ing kito the state of perfect wood. With regard 
to the period at which the wood attains its final 
degree of induration, I would say, with Mr. 
Keith, that perhaps no layer ^has. acquired this 
state until ** siich time as the tree has arrived at 
“ its full growth*.” * ‘ 

Returning to. our shoot of Horse Chesnut, if 
we scoop out the pith firtorii the ligneous cyliiider 
that encloses it, we perceive this is lined with a 
thin green lay^ or coating; Which#'to the un¬ 
assisted eye, appesws to reSemble in its structure 
rather the cellular intcguuient W the bark than 
any part df the sumutiding Wbbd. 'Hiis is the 
MEDULLARY* SHEATH (ttui ‘miduUatre) of Mirbdi 
and the French Botanists: for, although it was 

• * System ^ physiological Botany, vq!. ii. p. 230. 

A A 3 
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fitst n^ic^ Df. Hill, who itaMied it Corona, 
y^ti'’It has-baen Overlooked or cottlounded ^tb 
tlte'wood, or the ^tiriHiin, aimo# every Stic- 
Ceeding^ Biltish PhytolOgiMj until li&. Kn^ht’S at- 
teuton ^(vas direct^ to It in sear^h^ for bis Oen- 
trid vessels. It Is readily dlstin^idsbed^ in either a 
transverse or a loi^tndinil section of many stems, 
by its gi'een colour, which apjteare deeper as eon- 
trttited with the dead white, the more usual hue of 
thd i^h which it surrounds; but it is also easily 
traced in the socculmit dicotyledonous stem aS 
sooh as it is evolved 8otn the i^ed, separating the 
pith from its herbaeeoas investitnre. ‘ ^ 

When viewed under the piicrosBope the me¬ 
dullary sheath appears to be composed of a cel¬ 
lular substance, in ivhich are' imbedded longi¬ 
tudinal layers of’^ital tubes*. It is not easy 
to comprehend the meaning of Mr; Knight, when 
he spealffi of another description Of vessel as 
being fonud !mre> to wMoh he ssys ^ 

•* vessels are every where aj^ndages,*' Und #b1ch 
he '^nam^ central vessds, ** to dtstingnish' them 
from the spiral tubes and the eommon tubes cK 
" the Wood-^.” ' In th^ stems which I have eittli- 

' < '* Vide Plate 0, %. 7.* in wliicb Ute aftaefe frome^. «o & 
ire^ta the ^earapee pf the eeedullary abecdb in a lon^tndir 
nal section of an annual twig of Horse Chesnut; 7. 7. the 
bundles of spiral vessels; and 8. tlic parenchyma, or green cclr 
luiar lining of the sheath. 
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inuiedj the spirals vessels are seea in seme insiaoee^ 
detached, or not immedi^ely aeoooipsnued by any 
other ^scriptioa of tessel^iaBdln ofthei^ ^ey are 
accompanied by cither crilmferm ori annidar 
sels according as4be one other« iheseaisetlie 
common vessels the »idbtttiium and wood. ThWt 

in lohgitudidnl and in taagental sections of thn 
medullary sheath of the Horse €hesnnt,^;<the spif 
ral vessels pre accompankd with, the erjhrifspi 
vessels only of the wood; and, such is^ also, the 
case in the £^r {Sambucus nigra) ^ and in the 
Lilac (%ringa . in jthe Elastic-gum Fig 

tree (Ficus elastim)\ the sheath of which is ,not dis- 
tinguisbable by colour, the spiral vessels are^seen 
close to that part of the hist yearns wood, which 
touches the pith, and c<mse<|tt^tly in the dtu^ion 
of the dieatht; but they amount immediately ac¬ 
companied by any other vessds: those nearest to 
them, however^ are ci^iifimn, like the larger 
vessels of the woodj In the ModUar (MespUus), 
hi jrhich there is, lUcewise, no evident medullary 
shautb, the s^ral tubes, urhieh ann very mimeroiw, 
are acci^SipaBied by the cmamon ve^els only of 
the alburnum: mid ki? #e. Cinnamon (Laurus 
ChmamomJ the aecompahying vessels are annular, 
such being, the vo^ls of die attnirnum .and the 
wood. The cells of the n^dullmy sheath (^Kte 
6, fig. 7, d. e. 8.) are narrow and oblong; and, 
therefore, when it; is not coloui^ it is scarcely 

■ I t 
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distinguishable from the wood, except by the spi¬ 
ral vessels* which have not yet been discovered 
in any layer of formed wood suteequent to the 
first; for their app^ent existence in stems and 
bratfches of several years’ growth, is owing to 
the lignification of the medullary sheath. Grew 
and Hedwig, however, have repiresented them as 
existing in the wood; but, although I have 
searched for them in every species of wood, yet 
I have not been able to detect them; and as the 
seune result has followed the investigations of Du 
Hamel, Mirljel, Knight, Mr. Keith, and others, I 
am inclined to regard my conclusion as correct. 
The cells which are between the layer of spiral 
vessels and the pith (Plate 6, fig. 7, d. e. 8.); and 
which- are the site of the colouring matter, udien 
this part of the stem is green, as it is in the 
example now before us, have a cribriform struc¬ 
ture. 

The spiral vessels of the medullary sheath vaiy 
in their arrangement, and thus the widely separated 
bundles they form in the Elder, ^ve the canal of 
the pith a furrowed character; in the Pear tree their 
arrangement produces an irregular pentagon; asid 
this is, also, the case in the Oak; while in Laurel¬ 
leaved Magnolia, M. grandijhra, the bundles are 
seen at the distjince of four or five diameters from 
eaeh other, and projecting forwards, so as to seem 
imbedded as it .were in the pith. But, whatever 
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may be the arran^ment, it appears to be in a 
great dtegree regulated by the disposition of the 
leaves, into which the spiral vessels in every in¬ 
stance direct their course, leaving for that pur¬ 
pose the medullary sheath, and traversing the 
wootl; a little below the insertion of each leaf. 

As the medullary sheath forms the only parti¬ 
tion between the bark and the pith in the tender 
succulent shoot, before the ligneous matter is de¬ 
posited, and is in its texture lax, and incapable of 
affording sufficient support to the delicate coats 
of vessels, such as are found in the alburnum, if 
these were distended with ascending s^p, the 
vessels that run ■ through it are of a different 
structure from th<»e of any other part of the ve- 
ge^ble. The elastic thread of which these spiral 
vessels are formal is tough, and possesses irrita¬ 
bility ; and being stimulated to action by the effort 
of the,sap to dilate the diameter of the vessel, 
contracts in its length in each coil alternately, and 
after each contraction again returns to its first 
state, producing a veraiicular motion, which 
enables these vessels to conduct forward the sap. 
3Sius:—the contraction in length of the portion of 
the thread which forms the first coil, lessens the 
diameter|pf that portion of the tube, and Ijence the 
fluid contained within in it will be displaced and 
moved either upwards or downwards ; but as the 
resistance opposed to its returij, or movement 
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downwards, is the greater owing to the pressure 
of the ascending sap, it must n^essarily advance; 
and this contraction bang repeated in every suc¬ 
cessive CQil, the duid is mewed forward with a suf¬ 
ficient impetus; while the new quantity of sap 
which supplies the place of that carried forward, 
and which rushes into tlm coil at the instant of its 
relaxation, forming the basis of resistance to the 
return of the portion before it, and at the same 
time exciting a renewal of the contraction, its pro¬ 
gression must be uninterrupted. I should be an¬ 
ticipating what I have to say on the general ascent 
of the §ap (or, as it has been erroneously termed, 
its circulation), were I now to explain the means 
by which this fluid is raised through the ligneous 
parts of a tree, antU it arrives at the sncculkit 
tmgs, in which alone the spiral vessels are active ; 
and it is, therefoi-e, here merely necessmy to add, 
that I believe these to be the only vegetable, vessels 
endowed with contractility, or which act in any 
manner analogous to the arteries of aniinals. If 
this hypothesis be maintainable, the spiral vessels 
are the sap vessels of the succulent stem and the an¬ 
nual shoot of dicotyledonous ligneous plants; and 
their spiral structure is essential for the performance 
of,their conducting function, in the sporty medul¬ 
lary sheath, or Ciellular parenchyma in which they 
are imbedded. How long they continue to act as 
sap vessels it is ipipossible to conjecture; but they 
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may maintigiin their irritability, and conseqaently 
their contractility, for two or more seasons, or as 
long as the medullary sheath remains succulent; 
although, as it is not necessary for the progression 
of the sap that they should act by alternate con¬ 
traction and dilatation, after the albumous or lig¬ 
neous vessels are completed, it is probable that 
they lose these properties, after the first year of 
the life of the stem or of the twig., 

If we inquire what are the opinions of other 
phytologpsts respecting the functions of the spiral 
vessels, we find Malpighi regarding them as bron¬ 
chia, or air-vessels*, and the same opinion is 
supported by Grew-f*) Hales:}:, and Du Hamel 
Grew, however, believed that they acted as sap- 
vessels in the wood jj) in which, as I have already 
stated, he fancied he had detected them; and Du 
Hamel once suspected that they might contain 
highly rarefi«l sap. The supposition that thqr are 
air-vesspls, probably ori^pated from their always 
appearing empty whmi examined; but on the smne 
account the animal arteries ware r^^rdai as air- 
* vessels by the ancients and their followere, until 

. * Anal, Plantarum. 

•j- Anatomy of Plants, fol. edit. 

t Vegetable Statics, chap. v. • ■ 

$ Physique 4es Arbres, 

II His words are, “ in the wood the sap ascendeth only by 
“ the air.vessels.” Veg. of Trunks, chap.^L 
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the disdoveries of the immortal Harley demon¬ 
strated them to be blood-vessels. Th’e opinion 
that they contain <ur only, is still maintained by 
Mr. Knight, who supposes them to be appendages 
to another set of vessels, which he denominates 
central, and through which he supposes the sap 
ascends as soon as it arrives at the bud or suc¬ 
culent shoot, “ aided by the spiral vessels*.” 
I have howe\er demonstrated to you that the 
spiral vessels are unaccompanied by any others, 
at least in all those trees which I have examined, 
and are even at some distance from the aibnrnous 
vessels in the annual shoot of many plants. 
Mr. Knight, it is true, in another essay-f*, en¬ 
deavours to explain the meaning of his term cen¬ 
tral vessels, by saying that they are the same 
as the tubular tissue of M. Mirbel; but, as the 
spiral vessels form part of Mirbel’s tubular tissue, 
which besides comprehends all the other species 
of vegetable vessels, this* attempt at explanation 
only renders the subject more confused. Mr. 
Keith, in criticising Mr. Knight’s Explanation, has 
fallen into a curious mistake regarding Mirbel’s* 
opinion of the vessels which carry the sap. He 
says, “ If we regard their (the central Vessels) re- 
‘*,spective functions^ they can correspond only to 
“ the small tubes, as it is bv them alone, accord- 


" Phil. Trans. ISOl- 


t Ibid. 1807. 
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“ ing to M. Mirbel, that the sap ascends,” (Syst. 
of phys. Bot. vol. ii. p. 119.) Now, Mirbel’s 
words are, “ la s^ve monte par les gros vaisseaux ” 
(Eldmens, t. i. p. 208.) The cells of the medul¬ 
lary sheath are, indeed, oblong, and, therefore, 
somewhat tubular, and to these probably Mr. 
Knight refei*s ; but, admitting this, we cannot see 
in whjit manner the ascent of the sap through 
these cells can be aided by the spiral vessels, the 
bundles of which are, in many instances, placed 
at the distance of three or four diameters from 
each other, and consequently the intermediate 
cells are beyond the sphere of. their influence. Mr. 
Knight’s opiniQns on this subject have certainly 
much less weight than they usually and most de¬ 
servedly possess. 

Grew, as I have alre^y stated, first suggested 
the idea of the spirhl vessels acting as sap vessels, 
and Du Hamel supposed he had detected them in 
the performance of this function. Hedwig * also 
asserts, that he observed the sap issuing from the 
orifices of the spiral vessels in a horizontal section 
^of the stem of the Pumpkin, CuQurbita Pepo, and 
the squirting Cucumber, Momordica Elatermm; 
and Sdbebier more lately, remarked the same 
occurrence in a section of the stem of the Sago 


• Fundamentum Hist. Nat. Muscorum Jrondosorum, Lip. 
1732, p. 55. 

f Phys.vfg. t. i. p. 107. 
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IHilm, SagM&farm^erch jQftrwin may perhaps, 
howler, be regarded actually the first who 
taught that the spiral veaaels ^m¥ey fluids; and 
he suggested the idea, #hich, witib some modifi¬ 
cations, I have adopted, oi the manner in which 
they carry forward their oontents. “ It is easy,” 
says he, “ to conceive how a vermicular or peri- 
“ staitic motion of the vessel, banning at the low- 
“ est part of it, each spiral ring cHjntracting it- 
“ self, till it Jills up the tube, must forcibly push 
“ forward its contents without the aid of valves 

He, however, considered them absorbent vessels ; 
« 

and erroneously supposed that they pass down the 
trunks of trees from the caudex of each bud, to 
the roots. Finally, Mirbel-f- regards the spiral 
vessels as sap vessels; whilst Mr. Keith considers 
the reformed opinion of Grew the most correct, 
namely, that they transmit not only air but sap:|;. 

c. The Mbduula or Pith. Returning to our 
shoot of Horse Chesnut, we find the tube which 
is formed by the wood and Uned with the medul¬ 
lary sheath, as has been already described, filled 
with a white, dry, very compressible, spongy sub¬ 
stance:—^this is the Medulla or Pith. In the suc¬ 
culent state of a stem or a twig, it is turgid u^h 
aqueous fluid; but before the wockI is perfected.it 

*Phytologvi, sect. 11, 8. 
t ElSvtens de Phys. vig. 1”* psrtie, p. S05. 

System of pht/t. Boteny, vol. ii. p. 120. 
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becomes dry and spongy; excOpt near the termi¬ 
nal bud; or where branches are given olF, in which 
places it long'retains its moisture. 

The form of the pith is r^ulated by that of the 
cavity it fills, which in the majority of instances 
is nearly circular; but to this there are many ex¬ 
ceptions. Thus, in a horizontal section of a young 
stem or twig of the Elder; Sambncus nigra, and 
the Oriental Plane, Platanus orientalis, we find 
it circular, but furrowed by the bundles of spiral 
vessels of the medullary sheath. It is oval in the 
Ivy, Hedera Helix, and the Ash, Fraxinus ex¬ 
celsior ; irregularly oval and furrowed in the Ori¬ 
ental Plane, Platanus orientalis triangular in 
the Oleander, Nerium Oleander; pentangular in 
the Oak, Quercus Robur; four-sided, with the 
angles obtuse or tetr^ponal, in common Lilac, Sy- 
ringa vulgaris, and yellow flowering Horse Ches- 
nut, ^culus Jlam; pentagonal in the Walnut, 
Juglans regia, and hexagonal in the common Dog¬ 
wood, Cornus sanguinea. M. de Beauvois is of 
opinion that the situation of the leaves on the 
stem, regulates the form of the tube which the 
pith fills, an opinion which M. Miribel* regards as 
faUacious; but it is nevertheless true, that in 
the horizontal seOtion bf many stems, the form of 
the medulla differs at, and immediately under the 


* EKmensdt Phy$. vtg. 1" p»rtie, p. Ill, 
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places where the leaves are ^ted^ from what it 
is in the interinediate spai^. In the LHac, for 
example, the obtuse tetragon becomes an ellipsis 
near the insertions of the leaves, which are op¬ 
posite; while each angle of the Oleander is length¬ 
ened into a horn or process. But besides these 
diversities of form, the pith varies in diameter 
in other respects. In the young tr^, of a few 
inches in height, it is smallest at the basis of the 
stem, largest in the middle, and smaller again 
at the summit; and in the growth of each future 
year, nearly the same variations in its diameter 
are observable. 

^The pith, in the majority of ligneous dicotlyr 
ledons, is longitudinally entire; but in some^ 
the Walnut for instance, it consists of a succes¬ 
sion of transverse diaphragms intersecting the 
hollow cylinder of the wood, with the interven¬ 
ing spaces empty *. In others’ the continuity of 
the medullary column is broken by ligneous plates, 
which proceeding from the side of the central 
tube, either partially intersect it or completely 
partition off pw-tions of it, as in several of the 
Magnolias; while in others, again, it is mj^rely a 
spongy sheath, lining the interior of the cavity, 
as in thfe stem and branches of Woodbine, Loni- 
cera Peritlymemim, Where the brandhes are 


*Vide Plate 6, % 11. 
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given off from a a thread of medulla, in 

some instances, separates from the central column, 
and entering the branch, is gradually augmented 
to a diame^r proportionate to tha^v^ of the 
branch *. Such a circumstance led M. A^ert Du 
•Petit-Thouarsf to describe the medulla at the base 
of every bud, as an inverted cone, the apex of 
which originates from the pith of the branch on 
which the bud appears; but in general this is not 
the case, the pith commencing in the bud itself, 
which originates at the surface of the stem; 
and hence no direct union exists between the 
pith of the branch and that of the stem 
(see marginal figure). In* the annual 
shoot, the wood shuts up the canal of the 
pith at its extremity, as soon as it ceases 
to grow for the season, as is seen in the 
longitudinal section of our shoot of Horse Ches- 
nut, immediately under the terminal bud;}:; and 
thus isolates it from the shoot of the next. year. In 
many plants this forms a kind of woody partition, 
which marks the limit of the growth of each year 
in the length of the' stem ; but in others it is ab¬ 
sorbed, the continuity of the pith being, appa- 

* Vide Piste 6, fig. 6. repVcseiiting a cutting of the common 
Elder; in which d. the pith of the brdhch b. is united by a 
small thread to e. the pith of the main,stem o. 

t Histoire cTun Morceau de Boh, p. 15S. 

J Vide Plate 5, fig. 15. 

VOL. I. 
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re^y, uninterrupted frora^lle root to the of 
stems. Those pardsfions are almost always 
pi^nt when the pith is composed of distinct 
plates 4 >|p in the Walnut, or of a 
membi^e, as in Woodbine. 

The colour of the pith, in'the ^sucoulent shoot* 
or in the young plant, is green, which, as' the cells 
empty, changes to white; but to this there are 
some exceptions. Thus it is yellow in the Bar¬ 
berry, Berberis viUgaris; pale brown in the Wal- _ 
nut, Juglans regia; fawn-coloured in the Sumach, 
Rhus Coriariai and pale orange in yellow-flow¬ 
ered Horse Chesnut, iEsculus fiava ; but it is 
more frequently, coloured in the caudex of the root 
than in the stem. 

Placing a thin slice of pith, taken either from 

a>vertical or a horizontal section of our shoot of 

•'(‘1 

Horse Chesnut, or of any other plant, under the 
microscope, it appears to consist ,of hexagonal 
^ells *, which are larger and more regular in the 
centre than near the circumference-f*. In very 
young stems and succulent shoots, these cells are 
||Bed with an aqueous fluid, and closely resemble 
rae cellular integument |; but, in older st^s and 
twigs, they are found empty, or, moj;p a9i(mrately 


* The cellular structure of the pith was first pointed out by 
Grew in his work on the Anatomy of Plants, fol. 1682. ^ 
t Vide Plate 6, fig. 2, k. 

Vide Plate ,6< fig- 2, c. 
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Spewing, filled wit^Wi The cells i^tain the hex¬ 
agonal form in their eifij^y staXe; but in 0nie, as 
•the Walnut, this is destroyed in the lamd^se, Hnto 
which the pith then ^parates; and th^anie oc¬ 
curs, in the interior of the medullary ^iraeath of 
Woodbine, and similar hollow stems. In the 
greater number of plants no vessels are percep¬ 
tible in the pith; but in some, entire vessels con¬ 
veying proper juice are present, as in the Gum- 
elastic Fig tree, the proper juice of which is seen 
exudingfrom different points of the pith in a hori¬ 
zontal section of the stem; and, in all plants, the 
cells communicate with each other by means of (Or¬ 
ganized pores, which are visible under the rai-;. 
croscope, M, Aubert Du Petit-Thouars has lately 
affected to regard the medulla as deserving that 
name only after the cells become empty, naming it 
parenchyma in the early or succulent stage of its 
existence*: but this is at best a useless refinement; 
for, although I am not prepared to admit, with Me. 
Keith -f, that there is an essential difference be- 
twwn the membrane composing the cells of the 
parenchyma or pulp, and that formmg those of ^ 
pith^' yet the insulated and enclosed situation bf 
the pith is^sUfficient to obtain for it the dignity of 

* “ €e n'est que par I’extraction des sues qu’elle {la Mo- 
“ £l|le) contieht qu’elle est devonue Mofelle.” Essa/s .mr la 
Vegetation, p, 205, 

f System of ph^s, ^ot. vol. i. p. 324. , > 

B 13 2 * 
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organ in «^ery stage of it| ex- 

To eater at present upon the explanation of 
the for^tion of the pithi,'would anticipating 
bur inquiries into the general theory of vegetation, 
a part of our subject for the discussion of which 
we are not yet fully prepared. Regarding, ;how- 
ever, the 'mere mechanical causes which piMsibly 
operate in producing the hexagonal form of the 
ceJls, I may remark that, if the gelatinous pulp, 
which constitutes the earliest state of the pith, as¬ 
sumes the form of globules as the first effect which 
the operation of the vital organizing influence pro- 
, duces on it; it is easy to conceive that, from the 
individual inflation of these occasioning them to 
press in every direction upon one another, within a 
certain limit, each globule will necessarily acquire 
an hexagonal form. In this state the flat surfaces 
of the enclosing membrane of each globule which 
are in immediate contact, uniting and- acquiring 
firmness, while the contained fluid is dissipated 
and air admitted, the cavity it occupied will re- 
iitun as an hexagonal cell; and of such is the dry 
pith .constituted. To produce this fj^ect,;;how¬ 
ever, the following circumstances aro it^^psary: 
1. The membrane which divides each. <MI; from 
those adjoining it, must be double, wifich'' lapk * 


* Secmda Diitfrf, iii Romer’a Cofleci, Boi. fiucic. i. p. 163. 
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and Kieser * have d^^strated to be the case-f*. 

2. This membrane m'list cribriform,, such as I 
have described it, when si^jii under the mii^scope, 
to permit the aqueous fluid to pass readilyjhrough 
it, afld to admit the air into the cells to sil^ly its 
place'.' But it is necessary to remark.here, that 
this fact, although supported by the observations 
of Sprengfel, Mirbel, and others, is positively de- 
tued both by Link and Kieser; but, as it Was re-’ 
quisite for those who denied the porosity of the 
membrane to state how fluids can be transmitted 
from one cell to another. Link has advanced the 
unphilosophical suggestion, that this is effected by 
a double filtration through invisible pores: and 
the ingenious Mr. Ellis, who'gives credit to Kieser’s 

observations, is forced to admit that this filtration 

• * 

can be accomplished, “ consistently with the in- 
“ tegrity of the cellular texture, only by the ex- 
“ ercise of the alternate functions of secretion and 
“ absorption3. The mass must be free from 
any external pressure, which would, eventually, 
destroy the regular form of the cell. 

It is not easy to conjecture by what meanSi. 

■ : .* . ' 

• Mim, tOrganization des Plantes, p. 91. 

f ahtt regArd as an analogical proof a fact lately 

' ascertained by Dr. Barclay, that each side of every cell in the 
honeycomb is double, or composed of two plates of wax. Vide'* 
Werr^f^an Trans, vol. ii. * 

J Supplement to the Encyclop. Bril. vol. i. Part ‘L 
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* ■' ‘ " 

air is introduced into hollo^ li^eous stems; but, 
{^bably, in those in wMch the pith is sheathing, 
Min the Woodbine, the uhion between the utricles 
may be less intimate in the centre, and the air 
♦ insinuating itself between them, while the cells 
are emptying themselves, compresses their sides 
together and separates them; and extending itself 
in the length of the stem, forms it intd a hMlow 
‘tube. In others, as the Walnut, it may be intra- 
duceVi laterally, in separate quantities, at dif¬ 
ferent points at the same time, and these dilating, 
compress the horizontal portions of the emptying 
cells between them, so as to produce the medul¬ 
lary plates, which characterize that and similar 
stems. \ 

^ Phytologists have not differed more on any 
subject than in assigning the functions of the pith. 
When we reflect that Caesalpinus, who lived in 
the sixteenth century, taught that the pith is less 
essential to the life and growth of a tree than 
the bark *, it is astonishing that writer^ of so re¬ 
cent a period as Dr: Darwin and Sir J. E. Smith, 
should be found mainlaining the accuracy of the 
‘ancient opinion, that the pith is t<|the vegetable 
what the brain and spinal marrow are . to the 
animal body*|** Darwin’s imagination- led hihi 

* De Plantis. Flor. 1583. 

f Such was also the opinion of Linnseus, AnueM Acad 
vol. iv. p. 372. 
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even so far as to brieve that it furnishes “ the 
“ power of motion, as well as of sensation to the 
“ various parts of the vegetable system Hales 
and Linnaeus also regarded it as the seat of tlie 
vital energy of the plant ; and ]\lr. Lindsay, of 
Jamaica^ “ thought he demonstrated the medulla 
“ in the leaf-stalk of the Mimosa/JM&a, or Sen- 
“ sitive plant, to be the seat of irritabilitynor 
“ can Ij” says Sir J. E. Smith, “ sec any thing 
“ to invalidate the opinion It would, never¬ 
theless, be ho diflicult task to prove the unte¬ 
nable nature of these doctrines, were they not com¬ 
pletely destroyed by the experiment of Mr. Knight, 
who abstracted more than an inch of the pith from 
the shoot of a vine, above and below a leaf and 
bud; both of whieh, “ with the lateral shoot an- 
“ nexed, continued to live, and did not appear to 
“ suffer much inconvenience j but faded a little 
“ when the sun shone strongly upon them Now 
the life of the shoot, even admitting with Darwin, 
for the sake of argument, that each bud has a sen- 


* Phytologia, xviii. 2, 13. 

f Lini^s, like Darwin, compared it to the spinal marrow. 
J Introd. to ond s^si. Bot. chap. vii. 

§ Phil. Trans. 1801, p. 338. 

Mr.' Keith gives a quotation from Theophrastus to show 
0 “ that this experiment had been performed, and tlie result as- 
“ certained,” even in the time of that naturalist. System of 
phys. Bbt, vol. ii. p. 211. 
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sontm of its own!||, co^lft adt be supported un¬ 
der such a circumstance/ did any analogy exist 
lidtnreen the medulla of plants .and the spinal 
marrow of animals. Orew and Malpighi believed 
that thie functions of the pith are the same as those 
of the cellular integument, which they Regarded 
as the organ for daborating the sap into nourish¬ 
ment for the support of the plant, and to give 
origin to future buds; an opinion which Mr. 
Keith regards as the best founded of any yet ad¬ 
vanced, with the exception of thal part of it 
which relates to the origin of buds. Du Hamel, on 
the contrary, considered the pith in commofl with 
the general cellular texture, as merely intended to 
hold’together .the various parts of the plant; and 
lastly, Mr. Knight has supposed that “ it forms a 
“ reservoir to supply the leaf with hioisture, when- 
“ ever an excess of perspiration puts that in a 
" state to require it There is certainly much 
plausibility in Mr. Knight’s suggestion; and it is 
not, in my opinion, destroyed, as has been sup- 

11 “ The pith,’’ says Darwin, “ communicates to the leaves 
“ OB each side of it, but not to the'new buds in tb^bosoms of 
“those leaves; because those new buds are/each an indi- 
“ viduai being, generated by the caude^f of the leaf, and must, 
“ therefore, possess a sensorium of its own.’* Phytoh'gia, ^ 
xviii. 2, IS. 

f Phil. Trans. 1803, p. 349. A similar opinion is advanced 
by Plcnck, in his Physiologia Plantarum. 
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posed, by the of Sir J. E. Smith, that 

“ all the moisture m the medulla of a whole 
“ branch is, in some cases, too little to supply 
“one hour’s perspiration of .a single leaf*;” for 
Mr. Knight could never mean ta assert that the 
fluid in the medulla is intended to supply tHe 
^ntire loss of moisture from perspiration in the 
leaf, although it might make up the excess. But 
a more tenable objection to this hypothesis may 
be deduced from the fact, that thd succulent twig 
perspires nearly as much as the leaves themselves; 
droops also, like them, from 'an excess of perspira¬ 
tion in sultry weather; and is again, in tUe same- 
manner, revived by the check given to that excess 
in the night, or by a fresh supply of moisture to 
the roots. What then, it may be asked, is the use 
of the pith ? 

In answering the above question, I may re¬ 
mark, that as it is more easy to discover the de¬ 
fects of hn hypothesis, than to suggest one ; and 
as none is so unlikely to discover the errors of a 
new opinion, as its proposer, it is very probable 
that that which I am about to hazard on this sub- 
jedi^ may be found as defective as any of those 
we have criticised. 

* Intrbd. to phys: and syst. Bot. p. 41. Mr. Keith coh> 
curs in the objections of Sir .1. E. 'Smith, regarding them as 
“ fatal »to Mr. Knight’s hypothesis.” Syst. (tf 'phys. Bot, vol. 
'i. p. 21. 
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If we examine a tree in the first stage of its 
growth, or a fresh shoots wt shall be satisfied 
tbat^^e alburnum and, baafc forni so very small 
; a po^on of their diameter, that, were there not 
sonie means of,ectending the.surface of these 
there would be neither sufiicient space for 
the formation and arrangement of the vessels 
essential to their future existence; nor a suf¬ 
ficient support to maintain the plant in its erect 
position, or thcf shoot in its projection. To supply 
these purposes the pith is given to young plants 
and shoots; for, its cells being filled with an 
•aqueous incompressible fluid, both extension and 
support are thus afforded by it, as long as these 
are required, or until the first ligneous zone is fit 
to allow the? next zone of alburnum to be formed 
on it, and consistent enough to afford sufficient 
stability to the plant. When this takes place, the 
moisture passes frotfi one cell to another until it is 
altogether carried off, leaving the pith ift the dry 
spongy state in which it is found in the older stems 
and branches. The comparative diameter of these 
steins and branches depends equally on the evo- 
the pith; for, in moist seasons, when Aese 
push out thicker and more vigorous than usual, 
we find their mass consist chiefly of pith; and the 
Ugneous circle, although much Widened, yet, not 
containing a proportionate increase of substance. 
In such shoots also we have another proof that 
it“ is the turgidity of the medullary cells with 
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aqueous fluid, giv^ them firmness, and 

enables them to rise to the great height to which 
they often attain in so short a period, without 
any curvature; for, on examining the^pith, the 
cells, are found not more numerous, but merely 
larger than in an ordinary shoot. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as the first circle of wood is formed, no sub¬ 
sequent increase of diameter can be attributed to 
the pith. If these remarks be correct, the follow¬ 
ing must be regarded as the functions of the 
pith: 1st, to afford the surfece necessary for the 
formation of the first layer of wood; and 2d, to 
give a degree of firmness to the succulent stem 
and recent shoot, which they would not other¬ 
wise possess, before the bark and alburnum afc- 
quire sufficient consistence for that purpose. 

But is the pith of use only in the succulent 
shpot ? If my idea of its functions be correct, its 
utility to the plant must cease as soon as the first 
circle of wood is perfected; and it is indeed not 
easy to conceive in what manner it can be useful 
after it has become dry. Mr. Keith remarks, “ it 
“ is essential to vegetation in all its stages*but 
eveS admitting that it is, as he and MalpigM be- 
lielje, an organ of elaboration, we must suppose 
that>aU vegetation ceases in every annual shoot at 
the termination of the season in which it is 

*^ Si/sl,qf pkj/s, Bot. vol. ii. p. 213. 
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evolved, before we can accord with his position; for 
it is during that period onljr that the pith is es¬ 
sential in trees and shrubs. But although its 
fune^ons cease, yet the pith still remains a part of 
tbe trunk of the oldest trees, as long jk thes6 re¬ 
main souqd. Some authors^ among whom we find 
Willdenow *, Mr. Keith-f*, and Sir J. E. Smith;}:, 
asseft that it disappears altogether, oblitemtid 
“ by the increasing solidity of the wood.” Darmn^ 
supposes that it is either absorbed or imbued with 
ligneous matter, so as not to be distinguishable • 
from wood; an opinion which Mr. Knight com¬ 
bats, affirming that its place “ is never filled with 
“ wood IIwhile others contend that it never va¬ 
ries, being the same in the old trunk as in the 
young branch. Let us examine in what these 
opinions are correct. 

In stems, the wood of which is of a close 
texture, and the divergent layers very thin, no 
obliteration of the pith can take place, ntor even 
any compression of it occur, after the case of 
wood which encloses it is perfected ; and, on 
close examination, it can readily be detected in 

the ‘(^est sound stems of this description; but, 

. ‘ 

* Principles of >Bot. ttans. /; 

f Syst.qf phys.Bot. vol. ii. p. 213. 
t Introd. to phys. and syst. Hot. p. 39. 

J Phytologia, xviii. 2, I3t » 

II Phil. Trans, 1603. 
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as in almost every oM stem, it has acquired tlie 
colour of the wood, and is comparatively so small 
a point in the diameter of a large trunk, it is 
easily overlooked. In a transverse slice from the 
centre of a veiy old Oak, now before me, the 
medulla is distinctly seen of.the same size and 
figure usually foilnd in the young stem, although 
its colour is nearly as dark as that of the surround¬ 
ing wood, and the cells are altogether obstructed; 
and in the stem of a Nectarine, twenty years old, 
also now before me, the same state of the pith is 
observable. In both, th6 cells appear obliterated, 
even when examined by a good lens; but when 
a very thin slice is placed under the microscope, 
in a drop of pure water, the hexagonal character 
of the cells is perfectly distinguishable if the 
section be transverse; while,, if longitudinal, not 
only the difference of form between the real pith 
cells and those of the medullary sheath is per¬ 
ceptible, but theispiral vessels are seen, filled 
with a dark-coloured resinous’matter. In such 
stems, therefore, the pith is neither coqipressed, 
obliterated, nor converted into wood. But when 
the ligneous matter is of a loose texture, or, in¬ 
stead of forming a continuous circle, it is in 
separate columns, as in broad-leaved Birth-wort, 
Aristolochia Sipho, and the divergent rays are very 
large, the pith, although it is never completely 
obliterated, yet, is considerably compressed and 
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C; 

allered in form, in stems ^en of a few years’ 
gfiawth. The future state of the pith, therefore, 
varies; is altogether regulated by the cha> 
racter of the wood which encloses it. 

. Such is the general anatomy, or, more strictly 
speaking, ph 3 rtotomy of ligneous dicotyledonous 
stems. Almost every species of tree and shrub, 
however, has something peculiar to itself, but 
these are more connected udth the arrangement, 
than with the structure of the parts. 
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• 

ORIGIN AND ATTAChRwENT OF BRANCHES; STRllp- 
TUBB OF LIGSEOVS ROOTS; AND OF HERBACE¬ 
OUS dicotvledonous stems. 

M^Hsther we regard branches merely as divi¬ 
sions and subdivisions of the stem, or more cor¬ 
rectly, at least as far as regards, their origin, as 
distinct individuals, its lateral progeny, we find 
their structure to accord in every particular with 
that of the stem. The ddicription of the struc- 
tui*e of the trunk is consequently applicable to the 
branches; and we have now, therefore, only" to 
investigate the nature. of the connexion between 
• these partstracing the branch from its earliest 
state, or long before it is visible to the eye, till 
it is fully extended, and has itself become the 
parent of future branches. 

Every branch is forifted in a bud or gem; and 
every bud, except perhaps the terminal onef^ and 
such as appear on roots, and constitute suckers, 
originates in the axilla of a leaf*; to trace, there¬ 
fore, the origin of the branch, is in fact to trace 

• 

* Sojne buds, as, for example, those of the Plane aad the 
Sumach, are generated in the centre of the base of the foot¬ 
stalk of the old leaf; but this is a mere modification of the 
axillary bud. 
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.i; s , 

th^j^ the axillary bud; and Ibis may be done 
mosti^dily in the. succulent shoot of any tree or 
shrub in early spring, as, for example, of the 
common Lilac, which is at this time (March 26th) 
just expanding its leaves. , 

• In the shoot now under consideration, one 
inch only in length, and on which none of the 
real leaves, except the three first pairs, are yet 
expanded, we cannot perceive, on pulling ‘off 
'those nearest the base, that is, the interm^iate 
between the scales of the bud from within 
which the shoot has protruded and the real 
leaves-f-, any appearance of a bud in their axillee, 
even when the sight •is aided by a good lens: 
neither is any seen at the attachments of the 
seebnd pair. At the third, however, wc observe 
by the ajd of the lens, immediately above the la¬ 
ceration produced by teaiing off the leaf, a mi-. 
nute elevation, resembling a semitransparent 
vesicle depressed in the centre; which, under the 
microscope, appears to be a lobular body, with 
a small green speck in thft central depression (see 
Platei7, fig. 1, a )This is the rudiment of the 

j- The distinguishing chao'acteristics of real leaves, and of 
those which, appear first on a new shoot, shall be pointed cut 
when we examine the external structure of buds. 

J In this figure, which represents a thin tangental slice of 
the shoot very highly magnified, a. displays the appearance of 
the embryon germ within the bud; and b. the lacerated base of 
the footstalk of th4 removed leaf: c. is the natural size of the 
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bud and germ *, and consequently of the future 
branch. To examine the structure minutely, let 
us place a longitudinal and a transverse slice of 
the shoot under the microscope. 

In the portion of the longitudinal slice of 
vrhich a highly magnified drawing is now before 
us (see Plate 7, fig. 2), we perceive the section a. 
of one of the lobes, situated at th(^ point where 
the footstalk of the leaf b. separates from the stem 
c. The small speck at the base of the lobe ap¬ 
pears now an obtuse, pyramidal, insulated body; 
while nearly all the cellular matter above e.^ which 
is apparently the line of separation between the 
system, if I may be allowed the expression, of the 
bud and that of the leaf, seems directed towards 
it. The bundle of spiral vessels, d.^ passes up- 
wtirds to supply the leaf; but neither the lobe 
nor the speck has any vessels. Unless we suppose 
that some from the liber f. above it, are given off 
for its supply; a circumstance which, however, 
is conjectural only, as none is perceptible. The 
whole of the cellular substance, connecting the 

slice. The whole of the cuticle in this young state of the 
branch is studded with small pediciliated glands, which exude 
a viscid tenacious fluid. 

* It is necessary, before proceeding, to explain the meaning 
of these terms. The bud or gem is the pyramidal body, as it 
appears on the surface of the stem or branch covered with its 
scales; the germ is the rudiment of the young branch, and 
leaves contained within these scales. 

Ct / . 
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lobes with the pith g. is more opaque than in any 
other part, from its cells beings filled with small 
amylaceous granules; but whether these are de¬ 
posited by the vessels which convey the proper 
juice from the leaf above them, it is impossible to 
decide.. The chief fact established by this view of 
the parts, is the connexion between the cellular 
matter of the lobes of the gem, and that of the pith, 
the medullary sheath, the bark, and the liber, in 
the succulent slioot; while, nevertheless, the germ 
itself appears a distinct body. In the transverse 
section (Plate 7, fig. 3) this connexion betwixt the 
lobes a. and the pith e. is still more apparent; for 
neither the spiral vessels d. which appear like 
a circle of dark spots surrounding the pith in 
every other place; nor the alburnous matter c. 
which accompanies them, interfere to prevent tins 
union. In this section, also, the distinct nature 
of the germ, notwithstanding its connexion with 
the surrounding parts, is rendered very evident. 
As the bud advances in growth, it gradually as¬ 
sumes somewhat of a pyramidal form; and the 
organization of the germ within it, that is, of the 
new branch and leaves, commences. Towards the 
end of summer, the lobes begin to appear as op¬ 
posite scales, from amidst which the apex of the 
germ, covered by other scales, is observed pro¬ 
truding; whilst in a longitudinal section placed 
under the microscope, the rudiments of the new 
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branch can be traced; for it is now obscurely 
marked by the deposition of alburnous matter^ 
which being paler and more transparent than the 
rest of the bud, is seen separating the cellular 
substance to constitute the future pith (see Plate 
7, fig. t), a.), from {b.) that which is to form the 
bark. But no spiral vessels are yet j)i>reeptible; 
the alburnous circle is mere semitransparcut mat¬ 
ter ; and the pith is distinguishable from the cel¬ 
lular substance in which the germ is formed only 
by the paler alburnous matter surrounding it*. 
The progress of the organization advances a little 
in autumn; but is not perceptible dui-ing winter, 
and it is not until the following spring that the 
embryon branch is very conspicuous. At this 
period, in the Lilac, the plant before us, it is seen 
rising as it were from the medullary sheath, in 
which the spiral vessels seem to originate; and 


* In this figure (Plate 7, fig. 6) the germ d. is seen separat¬ 
ing the exterior scales c. which were originally the Jobes. It 
appears to consist of the rudiments of four leaves, which are 
not, however, the true leaves ; but those intermediate between 
the lobular scales and them, the true leaves being yet latent. 
The pith of the new branch originates from a .: the pale space 
between this and b., the bark of the embryon branch, is alburnous 
matter : e. is the eschar, formed by the fall of the leaf in au¬ 
tumn, with the spiral vessels which supplied the leaf, now ob¬ 
structed ; f. the rudiment of a spiral vessel belonging to the 
scale c.; g. the bark of the portion of the shoot above the 
bud; h. the alburnum; *. the medullary sheath; k. the medulla. 
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whence, passing up, they distribute bundles to 
each of the leaves, which appear now corapletelj^ 
organized, although extremely small and com¬ 
pressed within the scales of the bud. As the sea¬ 
son advances, the bud lengthens ; and at the mo¬ 
ment of its opeiiiug, the young branch is seen 
stretching forwards clothed witli its leaves, which 
gradually unfolding themselves, display in their 
axilloe the rudiments of future buds, destined to 
run the course which has just been described; 
and become in their torn the parents of another 
series. 

If the young branch be now dissected, it is 
found to possess exactly the same structure as the 
stem in the early stage of its growth ; that is, to 
consist of a central pith turgid with fluid, sur¬ 
rounded by the *medullary sheath, around which 
the spiral vessels appear in distinct longitudinal 
bundles; and beyond them a layer of semior- 
ganized alburnum, hounded by the liber: the 
vascular fasces of the bark are embedded in the 
cellular integument, and the whole enclosed by 
the epidermis, which at this period is generally 
covered with excretory glands or some kind of 
pubescence. But after the leaves have expanded 
and performed their functions for some time, if 
the branch be again examined, by carrying a lon¬ 
gitudinal section into the stem, we perceive its 
alburnum, now fully organized and continuous 
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with the new layer in the stem, deposited over 
that of the former year, which has already be¬ 
come wood: and, as the branch increases an¬ 
nually by new layers, in the same manner as tlie 
stem, a similar section made at any subsequent 
period disphiys its connexion wit!) the stem, form¬ 
ing a cone, the apex of which touches the me¬ 
dullary sheath of the stem and the base its sur¬ 
face whence the branch projects. This conical 
appearance i.*- iimdered more 
evident by the marginal cut; 
in Avliich represents a stem 
five years old ; and b. a branch 
three years old projecting from 
it. At the points of union 
(c. c.) a kind of raphe is formed 
above and below the branch 
owing to the descending albur- 
nous matter of the branch 
meeting that of the stem. 

Such are the appearances which mark the 
origin of the branch and its connexion with the 
trunk in the Lilac ; and the same, with some 
modifications, are jierceptible in all ligneous dico¬ 
tyledons. The principal of these modifications is 
seen in those ligncons stems, the pith of which is 
interrupted at the points where the buds are 
formed, as for example in that of the Vine. In it 
a process from the medullary shtatlnextending di - 

c r 3 
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rectly across the ligneous cylinder of the stem, 
forms an apparently solid diaphragm ; and swell¬ 
ing externally affords a base a. (see 
marginal cut) on which the bud, 
and consequently the new branch, 
are seated. This appearance was er¬ 
roneously supposed by Grew * to 
be occasioned by the shooting of 
the branch across the pith; but, it 
is obviously a process of the medullary sheath; 
for, when placed under the microscope, it dis¬ 
plays the same stnicture; and the cells of which 
it is composed are crowded with small granules, 
as is generally the case in those of the medullary 
sheath. The colour, which is green like the me¬ 
dullary sheath, distinguishes it from the pith, 
which is of a fawn colour in the vine. It is not 
always, however, thrown completely across the 
pith; for, when neither a bud nor a tendril rises 
from the opposite side of the stem, it never 
stretches entirely across, but leaves 
a free communication between the 
pith above and below it, at least 
one third of the circumference of 
the ligneous cylinder. The plans in 
the margin illustrate, more clearly, 
this fact: thus, where the tendril is 




» Anatomy oj Plant, t. 19. 
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given off, as at a. the diaphragm 
is complete; but at h. (p. 390), 
where there is a bud only, it is in¬ 
complete; and this is farther dis¬ 
played at c. in a transverse section of the shoot. 

We are now prepared to consider the phy¬ 
siology of the pai-ts that have been just demon¬ 
strated. We have seen that the rudiment of tha 
bud is perceptible, in the axilla of the leaf, on 
the young branch at the moment of its protrusion 
from the bud in early spring; and that at this 
period, at least, it is an isolated body, distinct, 
as Gairtner has corre.ctly asserted, from the pro¬ 
per and permanent members of the plant *. The 
question thence occurs,—When and how are buds 
formed ? Du Hamel supposed that they originate 
in what he terms preorganized germs, which are 
deposited by the proper juice in its descent from 
the leaves, and pervade every part of the plant -f-; 
but, although it is impossible to demonstrate the 
fallacy of this opinion; yet, if it can be shown 
that buds, on whatever part of a stem or branch 
they are found, or at whatever period of the 
growth of these members they appear, can be 
traced to their origin in the first year’s growth of 



* l)e Fructihus. Introd. 

t Fhui. des Arbrcs, *om. i. 
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the part on which they appear, it will be at least 
rendered improbable. To eflect tliis, we have 
only to saw out a portion of any trunk or branch 
on which a young bud appears ; and carrying our 
incision down to the pith, aial by carefully slicing 
the portion horizontally, or in a right angle to the 
surface of the stem, till we divide the bud to its 
centre, we shall find a white line extending frdm 
it, through every concentric layer of the wood, 
till it touches the medullary sheath. Thus, in the 
wedge, represehted in Plate 7, fig. 5, cut from 
the trunk of a Lilac twenty years old, we can 
trace the buds a. h. to their very point, which ter¬ 
minates at the pith of the plant; and the same is 
the case with the three buds a. b. c. of fig. 6, 
in the same plate: for, although c. appears to 
spring from the surface of the third circle of the 
stem when examined with the naked eye, yet, un¬ 
der the microscope (see fig. 7), it is seen to stretch 
to the medullary sheath, in conjunction with its 
fellows. It is argued, however, that if an Oak, 
or any old tree, be cut down in winter, leaving 
the root in the ground and a foot or two of the 
trunk, we shall find on the margin of the stump 
multitudes of buds protruding in the following 
spring. I admit the fact; but deny the con¬ 
clusion inferred from it, that these buds originate 
on the surface where they appear; for, if they do 
not all push piit on the same plane, which is 
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the fact, I have no doubt that each could be 
traced to the centre of the trunk ; as I have found 
to be the case in the Willow and some other soft- 
wooded trees, which after being cut down, have 
displayed the same appearances as the Oak ; and 
although I have had no opportunity of oaniining 
the Oak, yet, there is no reason for supposing it 
an exception. If buds, therefore, be pre-organ- 
ized germs, they can be deposited only in the first 
year s growth of the stem or branch, the admission 
of whicdi would defeat the object of Du Hamel’s 
hypothesis. 

These facts, also, render less tenable the 
doctrine of Mr. Knight, that buds proceed from 
the alburnous vessels, which he supposes have 
the power to generate central vessels*: for, if 
this were the case, buds could be traced no 
deeper than the alburnum of the season in which 
they appear. Neither is the opinion strengthened 
by the fact, that if buds be destroyed in early 
spring, others appeal-; for, in this case, either the 
buds arc such as have not been cut or rubbed off 
at a depth sufficient to extinguish their vitality, 
and prevent them from shooting forth again la¬ 
terally, or by destroying the already protruded 
buds, those that remain latent, two or more germs 
being often present in the same vital stream, if I 


* Phil, Transactions, |S05- 
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may be allowed the expression (see Plate 7, fig. 
7, a. b. c.); receive a new impulse, sufficient to 
call into action their dormant powers, and enable 
them to protrude and evolve their leaves, in the 
same season; which, had the other buds been 
left, might not have happened for many years 
to come. 

This fact is practically known to nurserymen 
and gardeners, who, without any theory, but 
guided by their experience, act upon it in order 
to obtain a clean ( herry tree stem. No tree 
is so apt to throw out adventitious buds as the 
Cherry tree; but as this would deform and injure 
the plant, the nurserymen cut them off close to 
the bark. A second crop of shoots, very soon af¬ 
terwards, makes its appearance, which is also 
taken away by the knife, after which no other 
appears; and, if the stem be now cut through 
under the existing branches, it ceases to grow. 
I am of opinion that the same circumstance would 
take place in forest trees, were all the lateral 
buds of the leading shoot annually rubbed off, 
so as to bring forward every latent germ ; and, 
by destroying the successive crops of buds as 
they are evolved, a clean stem perfectly free from 
knots might always be insured. That the buds, 
when they first protrude, receive their nourish¬ 
ment from the descending proper juice, is ex¬ 
tremely probable ; but this would also be the case 
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did they arise from the pre-organized germs of 
Du Hamel. If this reasoning be correct, the first 
division of our question is already answered; and 
we may conclude that all stem buds originate 
when the young stem is evolved from the seed, and 
all branch buds at the time that the young branch 
is formed in the axilla of the leaf. They are not, 
however, all protruded during the succulent state 
of the stern and bi-anch, but many remain latent, 
performing so much of their functions only as is 
requisite to organize to their pi’oper structure a 
certain portion of each successive annual layer of 
wood, and cany them forward in the ernbryon 
state; until circumstances occur favoui'able to the 
completion of their organization and protnision on 
the surface of the stem ; or until some accident 
desti’oys them*. 

If buds be not pre-organized germs, nor 
formed fi-om the descending proper juice; how 
then do they originate ? I reply, in vital points 
(puncta vitalia) generated, in the first peridd of 
the growth of the stem and the branch, in the 
axilhe of the leaves; or that they arCj to use the 
language of Darwin, distinct individuals, the 
lateral or viviparous progeny of the par-ent upon 


* in Plate 7, fig. 8, a. represents a bud which ha.s been 
destroyed in the fourth year of the growth of the stem; and 
over which the subsequent layers of wood have formed. 
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whose surface they appear*. The individuality of 
buds must have been suspected as early as the 
discovery of the art of budding -jf ; and it is fully 
proved by the dissection of plants, as we have 
seen in the demonstrations before us. The vital 
energy, however, vvhich commences the process 
of organization in the bud, is not necessarily con¬ 
fined to the germ, nor distinct from that which 
maintains the growth of the entire plant; but it is 
so connected with organization, that when this 
has proceeded a certain length, the bud may be. 
removed from the parent and attached to anotlicr, 
where it will become a branch the same as if it 
had not been removed; or, with proper care, it 
may be made to grow in the earth, and become 
an entire plant, with all the properties and phy¬ 
siognomical charactei-s of the parent. 


* Malpighi taught that the gems are formed in the pith, 
which he regarded' as a viscus intended for this purpose and the 
elaboration of the sap. Thummig, a German author who wrote 
iti the 18th century, imagined that the medulla contains the 
rudimepts of the gems : Darwin suspected that the embryons 
of the buds afe secreted from the ‘‘ vegetable blood ” at the 
footstalk of each leaf; while Mr. Knight supposed that they 
are generated by the alburnous vessels from the descending 
proper juice. 

f Budding is that operation in gardening, by which a bud 
taken from one tree is transferred to another, with which it 
unites and becomes a branch. It is founded on the fact, that 
the bud, which is a branch in embryo, is a distinct individual. 
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The. ingenious Bradley supposed that a bud 
takes root in the body of a tree in the same 
manner as a seed takes root in the earth *; an 
idea which evidently suggested Darwin’s theoiy of 
the individuality of buds, and the augmentation of 
the diameter of the trank and branches by the 
extension of their radicles, as has been already 
noticed; and which has since been illustrated, and 
given to the woi>ld as his own, by a celebrated 
French phytologist, M. AubertDu Petit-Thouars'|'. 
But, although a ()ud will send out roots and grow 
if planted in the ground, the analogy does not 
apply to the bud attached to the original parent, 
nor even to that which is budded. 

Before organization commences in the germ, 
it is, as we have seen, an insulated speck, covered 
by the epidermis only, and connected with the 
otiuir parts of the stem or branch, in which it is 
seated, merely by cellular matter. The effect of 
the organic power on it is the addition of new 
matter, and the consequent evolution of its parts; 
till giadually extending in the direction of its 
axis, it unites with and becomes a permanent part 
• 

* Discourses on the Growth of Plants, 1727, p. 56. 

f This is rendered evident by comparing the theory de¬ 
livered in his work, entitled Essais sur la Vegetation consideree 
dans le DMoppement dcs Bourgeons; which was published in 
1809, with that in the Phytologia of Darwin, which appeared 
in 1800. 
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of the plant. The quantity of amylaceous gra¬ 
nules contained in the cells surrounding the germ, 
rendei-s it probable that it receives its fii'st nou¬ 
rishment from this source; and it is not less pro¬ 
bable that the lobes which surround it, perform 
for it a similar function to that of the cotyledons, 
or seed-lobes, as connected with the embryon en¬ 
closed within them, or that of the leaves in re¬ 
ference to the stem and branch; which we shall 
afterwards prove to be analogous to that of the 
lungs in animals. But it is, also, probable that 
the leaf above the bud supplies part of the pabu¬ 
lum which is elaborated into the new branch ; for, 
until its own leaves are e-xpanded in spring, and 
capable of producing that change on the sap which 
converts it into proper, juice, no alburnous mat¬ 
ter can be formed by them. The descending juice, 
however, from the leaf above the germ, is not 
conveyed to it by any vascular communication, but 
deposited in the cellular mass or placenta, if it may 
be so termed, on which it is seated; and by wdiich 
alone it is connected with the medullary sheath of 
the parent shoot. In the germ or vital speck, thus 
situated and supplied with nutriment?, the organiza¬ 
tion of the branch commences as from a«centre. It 
is not probable that we shall, evei-, be able to trace 
every minute change, which occurs from this period 
until the fii-st rudiment of the new branch is per¬ 
spicuous, even by the aid of the best microscopes; 
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but the first part that can be distinctly recognised 
is the pith, whicii, in a longitudinal section of the 
green twig of the Lilac, made three; w'eeks after its 
protrusion from the bud, and the appearance of 
the gem on its surface, resembles a more opaque 
spot of a greenish hue; with lines running in a 
direction from the centre of the parent branch to¬ 
wards the apex of the gern. These are the first 
traces of the spiral vessels of the future branch 
(see Plate 7, fig. 9, a.). The cellular matter, in 
the part of the bud above the vital spe(;k, which 
now aj)pears as at r. displays also at this period a 
more regular form, and indications of its separa¬ 
tion into scales are alix?ady perceptible at h.; but 
the whole bud is still a completely insulated body. 
As the organization proceeds, new scales are seen 
separating from the mass of parenchyma, the 
medulla enlarges in every direction, and in au¬ 
tumn the whole prc'scnts a pyramidal appear¬ 
ance : in whiefi state the bud remains nearly sta¬ 
tionary until the ensuing spring. 

As the cessjition of the vegetative power in 
winter increases in a great degree the excitability 
of plants which outlive its severity, the genial in¬ 
fluence of spring is very early visible on their 
buds, in which the whole vital energy of trees and 
shrubs may be supposed at this period to reside; 
and it is only by the visible change which rapidly 
occurs in them, that we can pronounce upon the 
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life of the entire plant. If a longitudinal section 
of a twig be examined at this time, although the 
pith be, generally speaking, a dry spongy mass, 
yet, a little above and below the parts where the 
buds appear, it is succulent and green. This can 
be explained only by supposing that the increased 
vital energy of the buds is extended around them 
to a certain degree, maintaining the lateral com¬ 
munication through the pores of the cells, while 
these have now become impervious in other parts; 
and by this eflFect a sufficient supply of nutriment 
is provided for the bud, which, enlarging in every 
direction as the spring advances, at length opens 
its scales and pushes forwards, into the light and 
air, the young branch with its leaves and flowers. 
On examining now the connexion of the shoot with 
the stem or branch, we find it no longer an iso¬ 
lated individual, but seated closely upon the me¬ 
dullary sheath of the parent; and the alburnous 
matter which is deposited betwefti its bark and 
pith, continuous with that thrown out from the 
liber of the old bark, already giving origin to a 
ligneous layer, that forms both a connecting vin¬ 
culum between the tree and the new branch, and 
a support to the latter in its projecting position. 

I suspect that Hill confined his examination 
of buds to the autumn, and before they were 
ready to open in spring; and thence he was led 
to adopt the opinion that the branch originates 
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from the vessels of the medullary sheath, which, as 
I have already remarked, he termed the corona, 
holding it to be the most important part of the 
plant *. The difficulty of explaining the appear¬ 
ance of adventitious buds on such a supposition, 
led to the rejection of his theory; and I am sur¬ 
prised to find that a late ingenious writer -f- sup¬ 
ports the fallacy of it by this remark: “ it is no¬ 
torious, that trees in which not only this first 
circle, but almost every other circle of vessels 
has perished, produce leaves and shoots from 
the trunk where the bark is entire, as this au¬ 
thor himself admits, p. 44 of his work: ” for, in¬ 
dependent of the absurdity of imagining that the 
life of the tree could be supported at all, if every 
circle of vessels had perished, the objection dis¬ 
plays an unaccountable neglect of investigation. 

I trust enough has been demonstrated, in the 
dissections laid before you, to establish the fallacy 
of Hill’s theory; but on different grounds from 
those taken up by the author above quoted ; and 
I have now only to explain how the appearance of 
adventitious buds on hollow trees does not militate, 
in any degree, against the theory I have advanced. 
In doing so, I must recur to my position, that 
every bud originates with the branch or stem on 

* Hill on the Constructioti of Timber, p. 21. 

t Mr. Ellis: see the article Vegetable Auaiomy, in the Sup¬ 
plement to the ith and 5th editiem nf thf ^Encyclopadia Bri- 
tannica, vol. i. Part 2. p. 335. ^ 
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which it appears, but is not always evolved in the 
season in which it is generated. When it appears 
at any future time, tlierefore, although it is, as 
I have demonstrated, traceable from the medul¬ 
lary sheath to the surface on which it appears, 
yet, the maintaining a communication with that 
sheath has long ceased to be requisite, either for 
its preseiwation or its nourishment; and, conse¬ 
quently, it is not affected by the destruction 
of that part, or of the circles of wood interme¬ 
diate to it and the bark. The pale streams of pa¬ 
renchyma traversing these circles, only mark the 
track in which the vital speck or germ has ad¬ 
vanced to the surface of each annual zone, where 
it was ready to be developed, had circumstances 
been favourable for that event; but this streak of 
parenchyma is altogether useless as far as regards 
the gem, except in the zone on the surface of 
which it is seated, and with the life of which its 
vitality is, indeed, intimately connected. De¬ 
stroy this zone, and the latent germ becomes 
extinct; increase its vital energy by any means, 
as, for example, by lopping off a branch, and 
the germ is evolved into a perfect bud and 
branch; but leave the parts as they are, and 
the vital speck advances to the surface of the next 
zone which is formed over the present, and so on 
progressively, untU it is ultimately evolved, or 
perishes with the destruction of the tree. The bud, 
tberefore. which appears on the surface of a hoi- 
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low tree, is still to be regarded as having originated 
in the first year of the life of that trunk, however 
old it may be: and its progress may be traced 
through the shell of wood which still remains free 
from decay. 

In general the latent germ passes in a straight 
line through each concentric layer of m oo*! : but 
when a branch, wliich is given off at an acute 
angle, coalesites with the trunk, its direction 
is changed to a curve, so as to continue it in 
the W'ood of the stem or branch in which it 
originated. Thus in the horizontal section of a 
Willow, now before us, which was cut a little 
below the bifui-c:ation of a branch, that had co¬ 
alesced with the trunk, we find the bud a. trace¬ 
able in a direct line from the centre of the trunk; 
but b. as soon as it enters the zone c. where the 
coalescence occurs, turns aside, and instead of 
being protruded at/i which would have been the 
case had it continued its course in its first direc¬ 
tion, it appears at b. In this section, d. marks 
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the last independent ligneous zone of the branch, 
and e. that of the trunk: but it must be re¬ 
marked that the other zones, common to both, 
are the result of alburnous matter furnished by 
each in particular. 

A very clear idea of the origin and connexion 

of branches may be ob¬ 
tained by the aid of a 
diagram, similar to one 
which was employed by 
Du Hamel to illustrate 
the opinion he entertain¬ 
ed, although that was 
directly opposite to the 
theory I have advanced. 
Let us imagine the fi¬ 
gure in the margin to 
be a tree four years old; 
the cone a. representing 
the first year’s growth, 
b. b. the second, c. c. the 
third, and d. d, the fourth. Ttie buds furnish¬ 
ing the branches e.f. g. h. are all generated on the 
surface of a. in the spring of the first year; but in 
that year e only sprouts into a branch; on the 
surface of which is generated i., which in its turn 
generates k. In this seiies, each branch has sprung 
in regular succession from that of the former year; 
the age of the brQiich being marked by the num- 
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ber of ligneous layers: thus h. which is one year 
old, is covered with one ligneous layer; i. with 
two, and e. with three; while the original trunk 
has four, which give the age of the germ, whence 

e. originated. But g. has two layers only, and 

f. h. no more than one, although shooting from 
the same surface as e. which is thus explained. 
The branch g. sprung from an adventitious bud, 
which protruded in the second year of the growth 
of the stem; and, therefore, although the germ 
whence it originated is as old as that of e. yet it 
is covered with two ligneous layers only; and the 
branch 1. which it has produced in regular succes¬ 
sion has but one, or is no older than k. the third in 
succession on e. In the same manner the branches 
J". and h. which have also sprung from adventitious 
buds, are of the same age as k. although their 
germs were generated on a. and are consequently 
coeval with the first development of the trunk. 

Such are the observations which I have 
thought necessary to be laid before you to illus¬ 
trate the origin of branches and their connexion 
with the trunk; from which the following conclu¬ 
sions maybe drawn: 1. That every branch ori¬ 
ginates in a bud or germ. 2. That every bud or 
germ is a distinct isolated individual, the lateral 
progeny of the plant, and generated at the first 
development of the stem or branch on which it 
appears; but, after some time, increasing by 

0 D 3 • 
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its own organic powers it forms a brancli, and 
becomes a part of tlie tree or shrub whicli has 
produced it. 3. That every adventitious bud, or 
bud appearing at any after period, originates in a 
germ generated at the development of the stem or 
branch on which it appears, although it has 
hitherto remained latent. 4. That every latent 
germ is annually carried forw^ard, in u horizon¬ 
tal direction, through every concentric zone of 
wood, intermediate to the medulla and the sur¬ 
face on which it will sprout into a branch; leav¬ 
ing behind it a substance of a peculiar structure, 
somewhat resembling a white cord penetrating the 
ligneous zones, by which its progress can be 
traced. 5. That every branch when fully deve¬ 
loped, displays the same structure as the stem. 

In examining the structure of the ROOT in 
ligneous Dycotyledons, it will be useful to follow 
the division of this organ into caudex, radicles, and 
Jihrils, which I adopted in describing the external 
characters of roots in general; and to examine 
each part separately, beginning with the caudex. 

a. The Caudex .—^Taking the Horse Chesnut 
still as the subject of our examination, we find 
that the caudex of the root consists of the same 
parts as are found in the trunk of the tree, ar¬ 
ranged in the same relative order, and that each 
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part, when placed under the microscope, displays 
nearly the same structure as the corresponding 
part above ground. Thus in the bark we find the 
cuticle with its horizontal vessels terminating in the 
parenchyma ; the cellular integument consisting 
of regular hexagonal cells; and the liber display¬ 
ing its reticular meshes. The cells, however, are 
larger than those of the caulinar bark, and are 
filled with a fawn-coloured instead of a green 
fluid. The circle of alburnum, and of wood differ 
in nothing from those of the stem; except that the 
vessels, which are also cribriform, and the cells 
of the divergent layers contain numerous trans¬ 
parent granular bodies, which are likewise found 
crowding the cells of the medullary sheath and 
those of the pith. I have not been able to dis¬ 
cover any spiral vessels in the meduUari/ sheath of 
the root-caudex, even in the youngest trees; in 
which particular, therefore, the root differs from the 
stem. The -pith, which is larger than that of the 
stem, consists of hexagonal cells, turgid with fluid, 
and so crowded with the granular bodies already 
described, as to obscui'c their hexagonal structure, 
which, however, can be distinctly observed in a 
very thin section. 

Such is the root-caudex of the Horse Chesnut 
in the second or third year of its growth; and it 
may be taken as an example of the structure of this 

u u 4 
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part in the majority of ligneous dicotyledons. 
While it remains entire, the young tree may be 
regarded as coinjiosed of two similar ctmes united 
at their bases; the one lising vertically, or nearly 
so, above the surface of the soil, and the other, 
which forms the root, taking the opposite direc¬ 
tion and penetrating the eartli by constant ad¬ 
ditions made to its apex. The place of their 
union is distinguished externally by an im¬ 
pression as if a cord had been tied very tightly 
round the stem ; and is that part which the French 
term collet, in the first evolution of the plant in 
the germinating seed. If the apex be destroyed, 
it ceases to elongate in the direction of its axis, 
and shoots out lateral branches; but these are 
given off at various other parts also during its ex¬ 
tension, and form divisions resembling those of 
the trunk and the branches above ground. 

h. The Radicles. The medulla disappears in 
the radicles, whether they be given off from the 
caudex or a branch; but something like the me¬ 
dullary sheath is still present. The radicle, there¬ 
fore, consists of a spongy centre, resembling the 
medullary sheath devoid of spiral vessels, sur¬ 
rounded by a circle of ligneous vessels, which are 
either cribriform as in the Horse Chesnut, or annu¬ 
lar as in the Vine (the character of the vessels in 
the radicle being always the same as that of those 
in the stem and branches); and a bark, which is 
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much thicker than that of any part above the soil. 
The vessels are so arranged as to give a radiated 
appearance to a transverse section, and I have 
been able to trace the presence of divergent rays; 
but I am doubtful whether these are always present 
in the smaller radicles. In the Vine we sometimes 
find the bark running inwards, and dividing the 
vessels into distinct wedge-like bundles (see Plate 
7, fig. II. *); and this may be the case, also, in 
other radicles, to supply the place of other diver¬ 
gent layers. 

The radicles given off from the caudex appear 
to proceed from the medullary sheath and the first 
ligneous layer; and, like the branches above 
ground, originate in the first year’s growth of 
each additional length of the root, for they can 
be traced to the medullary sheath in the thickest 
caudex. When, however, they are given off from a 
stem or a branch which has been laid down in the 
ground, they originate in the alburnum of that 
season (see Plate 6, fig. 9 -f*); and this is also the 

*In this figure, a. marks the pith in the slice of a shoot which 
had been laid down and had rooted; b. the first year’s wood; 
c. that of the present year whence the radicle e. has shot forth; 
and d. the bark, the cuticle of which is seen uniting with that 
of the radicle. 

t In this figure, which displays the transverse slice of a 
Vine radicle magnified 750 times, «. marks the cuticle and the 
parenchyma of the bark; b. the divided orifices of the proper 
vessels of the bark ; and c. those of the ligneous vessels. 
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case in those radicles which shoot out above the 
caudex when the soil is heaped up around the 
stem. From whatever part the radicles proceed, 
they are always given off in such a direction as to 
form a right angle with the surface of the part, 
which would not be the case did they descend 
from the stem buds, as Dr. Darwin and M. A. 
Du Petit-Thouars assert; for, were their opinions 
correct, the radicles would be given off from the 
caudex in the same manner as a few threads are 


separated from a skein of thread. Tlie radicle, 
on the contrary, receives vessels from the layer 
of the caudex on which it originates, from both 
above and below the point whence it shoots. 
I have not been able to trace the origin of the 
radicle; but it is probable that every layer of al¬ 
burnum is capable of producing radicles; for it 
is only necessary to apply moist earth round any 
part of a stem or branch to make them protrude, 
c. The Fibrils *, soon after they are visible on 



the radicles of the Horse Chesnut, are 
minute, ovate, semitransparent bodies 
(see a. marginal cut, which represents 
a fibril considerably larger than in na¬ 
ture), and, when placed under the 
microscope, appear to consist of a 
spongy mass of cellular matter, en¬ 
closed in a thin transparent pellicle, 


* These arc the. c.apiUamciiia of Malphigi, Anai. Plants, p. 145. 
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perforated with absorbing pores: such is their 
earliest character in every dicotyledonous root I 
have examined. At this period they are productions 
of the bark only of the radicle; but a few ligne¬ 
ous vessels soon sho<»t into their centre, and they 
begin to lengthen (sec Plate 8, fig. a. b*); always, 
however, retaining a clubbed appearam'c at the 
apex (see b. h. marginal cut). They shrivel up in a 
few seconds after the root is taken out of the 
earth, and then appear as represented at c. v. 
(marginal cut); but .so grejit are their ab.sorbent 
powers, that, when perfectly dry, if thrown into 
water, they expantl again in a few seconds to their 
original size. The minuteness of these pores ren¬ 
ders it impossilile, even by the aid of the most 
j)owerful glasses, to obtain a knowledge of their 
structure; and although the fibril shrivels so 
quickly, yet the smallness of the parts prevents 
us from determining whether this shrivelling be the 
consequence of exhalation, or of the fluid being 
carried fot'wards into the radicle. Whatever may¬ 
be the structure of these pores, they are evidently 


* Fig. 1 A. represents, greatly magnified, the entire fibril 
soon after it begins to lengthen ; the dark shade a. in the centre 
being produced by the ligneous vessels, which arc more opaque 
than the cellular matter; h. is the real size of the fibril. Fig. 
1, B. is a transverse section of the same fibril; a. the vessels, 
f>. c. the cellular matter filled with transparent granules, which 
arc much more numerous in the exterior circle h .: d. the real 
size of the section. , 
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the absorbent mouths of the root, and must either 
possess a valvular apparatus, or a power of con¬ 
tracting strongly, so as to enable them to retain 
the fluid they imbibe, until it is taken up by 
the ligneous vessels. From their forming on 
the radicles and their divisions, and seldom or 
never on the caudex, they are placed at a dis¬ 
tance from the trunk of the tree; and conse¬ 
quently seeds and small plants thrive better close 
to trees, than at a little distance, the earth being 
less exhausted in the vicinity of the larger roots 
than where the radicles spread. 

I have already stated (p. 129) the opinion of 
Du Hamel and some other phytologists, re¬ 
garding the annual death and reproduction of 
the fibrils; and the objections to it urged by Mr. 
Knight. My own observations induce me to be¬ 
lieve that fibrils are annual productions in all de¬ 
ciduous trees and shrubs, although they are 
perennial in evergreens. Were I called upon to 
suggest a reason for this distinction, I would say, 
that, as the fibrils do not appear until the leaves 
begin to expand, they are produced for the pur¬ 
pose of maintaining a due balance between the 
absorption and the exhalation of the plant, and to 
secure a supply of nutriment in proportion to the 
demand, which must always depend on the energy 
of the leaves in which it is converted into the 
proper juice of the plant; and, therefore, when the 
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leaves decay and fall in autumn, the function of 
the fibrils being no longer required, they also decay 
and separate from the radicles; but in evergreen 
shrubs, the office of the leaves being permanent, 
the new set always appearing before the old set 
falls, the continued presence of the fibrils becomes 
also requisite. 

Such is the root of ligneous dicotyledons. Its 
similitude both in structure and functions to the 
portion of the tree above ground is very obvious, 
the caudex resembling the stem, the radicles the 
branches, and the fibrils the leaves; and hence 
trees have been inverted and yet have lived ; the 
buried stem and branches being converted into 
roots, whilst the roots elevated into the mr and 
light have assumed the characters and performed 
all the functions of the organs, the place of which 
they now supply. 

B. Herbaceous Dicotyledonous stems are so 
much diversified in structure, particularly as far 
as relates to the arrangement of the parts, that it 
is impossible to form as accurate an idea of their 
anatomy from the examination of one or two spe¬ 
cimens, as we are enabled to do of that of the 
stems of dicotyledons. To obviate, however, in 
some degree, this objection, I shall divide them into 
two classes, comprehending under the first a. those 
u'hich have no central cavity, err qra entire, and 
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under the second, b. those which are hollow; so 
that by again subdividing these, I shall be able to 
convey to you some general ideas of the prominent 
characters which constitute the diversities. 

A. The entire stem has no conspicuous internal 
cavity, but the whole of that space which is filled 
with the medulla in solid ligneous dicotyledons, 
is made up of cellular matter turgid with fluid. 
The stem, indeed, consists chiefly of similar cel¬ 
lular texture, with detached bundles of vessels re¬ 
gularly arranged through it, and the whole en¬ 
closed by a bark. As the difference in point of 
structure in this class depends on the arrangement 
of the vascular bundles, it may be divided into 
two genera ; the Jirst, a. comprehending all those 
herbaceous dicotyledonous stems in which the dispo¬ 
sition of the vascular bundles approaches to that 
characterizing monocotyledonous stems; and the 
second b. those in which it resembles, in some de¬ 
gree, the concentric circles of ligneous dicotyle¬ 
dons: each of these genera necessarily including 
many species and varieties. 

a. To illustrate the first of the genera of stems 
just defined, I have selected the stem of the 
White Bryony, Bryonia alba, because it is a plant 
very readily procured. 

If we examine with the naked eye a thin 
transverse slice of the stem of Bryony, placed on 

a dark surfacp, we perceive that it consists of a 

* « 
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pale green opaque bark, enclosing a transparent 
parenchyma studded with fourteen opaque ovate 
spots of the same colour as the bark, and having 
a white dot in the centre of each spot (see Plate 
8, fig. 2, a). Placing the same slice under a mi¬ 
croscope of a moderate power, we find that the 
transparent portion is formed of hexagonal cells of 
different sizes; and each spot consists of the divided 
orifices of two clusters of oblong cells and entire 
vessels, surrounding one large and several small 
sap vessels. The hark appears to consist of a 
cuticle and three distinct cellular bands, the cen¬ 
tral one of which is filled with a green fluid, and 
may be regarded as equivalent to the green cel¬ 
lular integument in ligneous dicotyledons; except 
that it penetrates the outer band to the cuticle at 
nearly equal distances (Plate 8, fig. 2, b). If we 
take a small portion of this section, and also of 
a longitudinal slice of the stem, and examine 
them under the highest power of the microscope, 
we shall find the real structure of this kind of stem 
to be as follows. The cuticle is irregularly reti¬ 
culate and streaked with green cellular lozenge¬ 
shaped spots (Plate 8, fig. 3, a. a.), which are the 
processes of the middle band of the bark; the 
outer cortical band, or that immediately within 
the cuticle, consists of narrow tubular cells (see 
a. a. fig. 4, A and b. Plate 8) ; the second of 
shortei- and wider cells {b. h.), filled with the green 
secretion already noticed, and penetiuting to the 
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cuticle at 1.1.1.1. (Pig. 4, a.), so as to give the 
stem its striated aspect; and the third band (c. c.) 
is composed of entire vessels. Although we may 
regard the part just described as analogous in 
some respects to the cortex in ligneous steins, yet 
in others it differs materially from that organ; and 
it can neither be separated entire from the parts 
beneath, nor can the bands be detached from 
each other without destroying the organization. 
Immediately within the vascular band of the 
cortex we find the cellular mass d. d. d. d. com¬ 
posed of cells which appear more or less regular 
hexagons in the transverse section (Fig. 4, a); 
but in the longitudinal (u) their length is seen to 
be more than twice the sum of their diameter. 
They are larger and more regular in the centre of 
the stem; and the hexagonal shape is sometimes 
lost, in order to accommodate them to the forms 
of the vascular fasciculi. The cells are filled with 
a thin mucilaginous fluid, which is more viscid in 
the vicinity .of the vascular band of the cortex 
and the vascular fasciculi; but, as the season ad¬ 
vances, it almost disappears in the central cells, 
which then assume the character of the pith in 
dicotyledons. All the cells are perforated. The 
vascular fasciculi contain from seven to ten cen¬ 
tral vessels; one of which {f.f.) is very large, 
and the others (g. g. h. h.) smaller in a regu¬ 
lar ratio as th<jy are distant from it, or towards 
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the centre of the stem: these are surrounded by a 
double cluster of entire vessels, jvhich in the trans¬ 
verse section appear like small hexagonal cells 
(Fig. 4, A. e. i .); but in the longitudinal (B. e. i.) 
they display their proper character, although it is 
not improbable they are divided, at certain dis¬ 
tances, by diaphragms which the transparency of 
their coats conceals. The central vessels are not 
all of the same structure, the larger being •an¬ 
nular, with oblong pores (Fig. 5, o.); the next size 
spiral, with the fillet either punctured or studded 
with glands (Fig. 5, b.), for I have not been able 
to satisfy myself on this point; and the smallest 
(Fig. 5, c.) of the same structure as those vessels, 
which I have already described as existing in the 
stem of Tradescaiitia and of some other her¬ 
baceous monocotyledons. These consist of iso¬ 
lated rings, sepOTated from each other by a space 
equal to their own diameter, which are apparently 
intended as a frame-work to keep extended a 
simple membranous tube in which they are en¬ 
closed (Fig. 5, c.). . 

Mr. Kieser is the only phytologist who has 
published any description of the last-mentioned 
form of vessel; but he regards it merely as the 
substratum, or origin of the annular punctuated 
spiral*; and, had I seen it in the stem under 


* Mem. sur POrsonhation des P/onlci. Haerkni, ISli. 
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considei^on only, I should have adopted his 
opinion, as it is the innermost and apparently 
the least perfect of the series in each fasciculus: 
but having seen it, in a more perfect form, in 
the Tradescantia; and not being able to con¬ 
ceive why those distinct rings should exist only 
to be transmuted into punctuated spirals, I am 
inclined to consider it a distinct vessel. It is 
true, as Kieser has observed, that the mem¬ 
branous vessel, or intervening membrane as lie 
terms it, is punctuated; but he appears to have 
overlooked the fact, that the rings are retained 
in their places by minute acicidar bodies, which 
I have separated from the vessels in Tradescan¬ 
tia, although I have not succeeded in doing so 
from those in the Bryony. No such bodies are 
seen attached to the teal annular vessel; and in 
the . spiral vessel (Plate 8, Jg. 5, *6.), which is the 
intermediate of the large annular vessel and the 
ringed membranous vessel in the Bryony, the 
flattened fibre or fillet forming the spirals is 
itself punctuated. Notwithstanding, therefore, 
the apparent probability and simplicity of Kieser’s 
theory of the transformation of the ringed mem¬ 
branous vessel into the punctuated spiral; and ' 
this into the annular, in the description of stem 
now under consideration; I am still of opinion 
that the central vessels, in the vascular fasciculi in 
the stem of Bryony and of similar plants, are of 
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throR iffieydiKit kindSy «as I bavcAif^pre^ntftid. 

('Fi§. |liy,plate 8), wa- tbe4mia%<, the*|)ua<;ti|iated 
sj»ral, andthe.ringed inmbra» 0 |ii«. . ,r 
Such is the general s^ucAure of ,!■ those 
baceous dicotyledonous steins, .which appr^iua^ 
in some of their chai-acters to m«nocotyledp]^jas 
stems, particularly in the arrangeinent of the vas¬ 
cular fasciculi through the parenchyma^ But;, in 
r^arding the Bryony as a good specimen of the 
structure of this our first division of herhacwus 
dicotyledonous stems, we must bear m ipind th||t 
tlmdivision admits of mdfiiy modifications. In all, 
however, the fiisciculi are distinct, as^lp tfie s|ams 
of monocotyledons; the chief feature that disti^- 
guisbes them fi'om monocotyledonous stems, he|n|^ 
the presence of a decided cortex, more or less ap¬ 
proaching the chai-aeters of that whmh is always 
present m ligneous dicotyledons; while the stein ,nf 
the monoctdyledon is a fiascis of vascular fascienli, 
interspersed with cellular matter and covere|^ only 
by a simple cutic^ , , 

b. The structure of then entire hfirbaceous si^, 
m mhkh Jhe arrangement the parts approaches 
'to t^t in trees and shrubs,, i§ well illustrated,in 
the Madder, Rubia tinctomm. In a transverse sl|^ 
of the stw of this |fiant, which is hex^i^^j^^, 
wOrfiind the* following parts: !<- a cortex a. 

8,vfig. 6); e^ily separable from the parts bei|eath 
it; 2. a vascular layer, h. resembling in its con- 

ee2 ' 
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tipaity the first concentric wwdy carcle in a l%ne- 
oiMi stemj and 3. a cellular pulp, c. which gra¬ 
dually loses its aqueous contents, and assumes the 
clKiracters of a real pith. By the aid of the mi- 
cmscope, we find that the cuticle consists of a 
thin, transparent, cribriform membrane; and en¬ 
closes a cellular cortex (Plate 8, fig. 6, b.), the se¬ 
cond layer of the cells of which .«. is filled with 
a green coloured fluid, which extends over four 
or five layers at each angle, and is the somce 
the colour of the stem. . Beneath this green 
secretion the cells contltin a pale yellow fluid, 
which gradually deepens towards the interior of 
the cortex, where we find its source, the proper 
juice, filling a range of narrow oblong cells b. 
wWch are situated close to c. the layer of retura- 
ii^‘Vessels. In these the proper juice is,much 
paler than in the adjoining cells, which is pro¬ 
bably owing to its dilution, in consequence of the 
greater fluidity which is necessary for permitting its 
motion in the vessels, through the cribriform 
coats of which h passes into the adjoining cells, 
where it is inspissated hy rest, slowly spreading 
its colour outwards by the lateral communication 
of the cells.: In d. which may'be termed the 
woody Ihyer, and which consists of the lar^ or 
sap vessels embedded in a green pulp, we find 
the vessels arranged like wedges pointing in¬ 
wards, separated by cellular septa, and thus form¬ 
ing a continuotls‘l)and enclosing the cellular pa- 
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renehyroa e., and which is altogether composed 
of hexagonal cells, that become larger and mffl’e 
regular as they approach the centre; and supply 
the place of the pith. The green secretion in the 
pulp of the woody layer slightly tinges the fluid 
in the cells of the pith to some distance from the 
circumference; but, the colour being more and 
mote diluted, the central cells are completely co¬ 
lourless. The sap vessels are spiral, each being 
composed of three distinct filaments. The proper 
or returning vessels are cribriform and extremely 
delicate. 

As in the former division of-this description of 
herbaceous stems, there are many modifications of 
structure, so, in some instances, in this division, it 
approaches more closely to, and in others recedes 
more widely from, the characters of that of trees, 
^hus, in the stem of Endive, Chicorium Endima, 
which Malpighi has described*, the vessels near 
the circunaference are disposed in lines, directed 
towards the centre, and are separated by small 
septa of compressed cellular substance; but the 
interior, which are also the larger, extend in 
rays a considwable way through the pith. In the 
stem of I«ttuce, Lactuca sativa, which may be 
regarded as the intermediate 6f the two divisions 
already noticed, the sap vessels being in distinct 
fasciculi like thow of the first, but arrai^ed in 

*'Anatomia Plantaruni) p.,25. 

E E 3 ' # 
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one circle only round a pith, like those ctf the 
second, I find that the fasciculi resemble those 
in the Bryony, with the sap vessels, however, ar¬ 
ranged in distinct divergent rays in each fasdcuius. 
The divergence, also, being on that circumference 
of each fasciculus which is towards the centre of 
the stem, and all the rays pointing more or less 
to that centre, they are necessarily of vety differ¬ 
ent lengths: the longest rays generally containing 
from six to ten vessels, whilst the number in the 
shortest seldom exceeds two or three. Between 
each ray we find the same condensed cellular septa 
which 'Malpighi has described as existing in the 
Endive. The sap vessels are all punctuated spirals; 
but I haye not been able to ascertain satisfectorily 
the structure of the returning vessels, their deli¬ 
cacy, transparency, and the milky nature of tl^e 
juice they convey rendering it impossible to make 
out their characters distinctly, even under a mi¬ 
croscope of the behest power. I have some rea¬ 
sons for believing that they are membianous and 
cribriform. ' * 

In concluding the view i have taken of this 
division of herbaceous stems,, it is necessary to 
point out an exception to the general rule, that 
all ligneous stems are necessarily perennials, and 
a||||iie herbaceous either annuals 6r biennials. In 
the Thorn Apple, - stramonium, which is 

an annual, generally described as herbaceous, 

> and which contains a large proportion, of a very 
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sp9n|ry, lax, pith, the stem, when examined un¬ 
der, the microscope, disp^ys every-character of 
the real ligneous stem; resemhling pa^cularly 
that of the Elder, except that the cells of the di¬ 
vergent rays in the Thorn Apple are nearly 
square, whereas those of the Elder are oblong. 
The stem of Thorn Apple is in fact a soft ligneous 
stem; and, consequently, has been hitherto in¬ 
correctly classed as herbaceous. The softness of 
the stem is no argument against this decision, and 
only demonstrates the great diversity, with re¬ 
spect to induration, which wood displays. 

B, HolUm) herbaceous stems may, also, be de¬ 
scribed under two subdivisions ; a. the Jistulous or 
unpartitioned, and b. the partitioned. 

a. In internal stmcture there is little to dis¬ 
tinguish the ^tuhus or unpartitioned holloW 
stems from those of the last division, except the 
deficiency of the pulp or pith which constitutes 
Ihe hollow; some of them, in every other respect, 
resembling closely the Bryony, or those of the 
firet subdivision; and others those of the second. 
With regard to the cavity in the centre of the 
stem, in some it is apparently the consequence 
of an original deficiency of cellular matter ; for 
that which exists has evidently undergpne no com¬ 
pression; whilst ip others it is evidently (xim- 
pressed, and the hollow seems to be the result 

E E 4 
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of air introduced into the centre of thestem 
at a p?iiod subsequent to the foimaCion of the 
^|h* ^hich at first fills op the whole .of the space 
within the yOiScular circle. Whether the air con¬ 
tained in these stems be introduced.‘from without 
or generated in the stem as a secretion, is'still 
a question in phytology. Examining it eudiome- 
trically, 1 found that the stem of Cow Parsnep, 
Heracleum spltpndylmm, contains a little more 
carbonic acid gas, than atmospherical air, from 
which it dilFers in no other respect. But if it be 
a secretion, the components will probably vary in 
different stems *. 

b. T’he internal structure of the partitioned 
hollow stems is tlic same as .that of the fistulous, 
except at the knots where the partitions are si¬ 
tuated. In selecting the stem of Common Hemlock, 
Conium maculatum, to illustrate this part of their 
structure, I shall point out to you a variation in 
the arrangement of tjie fasciculi of descending ves¬ 
sels, which is peculiar to this plant and a few othei?s 
of the same natural order of the umbelliferae. 

If we place a transverse section of the stem 
of Hemlock under the microscope, we find the 
cortex to consist of a cuticle composed of a thin 
cribriform epidermis, covering two rows of square 
cells a. (Plate 9, fig. 8) j and a cellular integu¬ 
ment,, c., through which the pyoper vessels descend 

* This part of our subject shall be fully discussed in its pro¬ 
per place. 
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in ki^e flattened fasciculi h. h. placed near the 
cuticle. Immediately beneath the cuticle, round 
the fasciculi of proper vessels, and boi-dering the 
cellular integument interiorly, the cells are irre¬ 
gular, smaller than in the centre, and filled ivith 
a green secretion, which gives the green colour to 
the stem; but the colouring matter forming the 
blotches or maculse is deposited in the cells of the 
cuticle. Within the cortex, the principal bundles 
of sap vessels, d, d. with their accompanying de¬ 
scending vessels, aie placed at equal distances 
round the circle, and stretch inwards, aflbrding in 
the transverse section a form not unlike the print 
of the human foot. These alternate with smaller 
fasciculi, e. eacli of which is accompanied by three 
clusters of descending vessels; the circumstance 
in which the pecnliarity of this stem consists. 
The cellular matter is composed of irregular hex¬ 
agonal cells, turgid with a colourless mucilaginous 
fluid, which becomes firm and elastic when the 
part is placed in cold water. 

The nature of the septum or partition, which 
interrupts the cavity' of the stem at each knot, 
in this description of stem, is readily seen in a 
longitudinal section. By ‘the aid of a coniihbn 
lens, the vascular bundles arb easily traced, by 
their whiteness and opacity. Hi us in'the mar¬ 
ginal figure (see next page) the white line a. is a 
bundle which rans uninterruptedly upwards on 
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the side of the stem where no leaf is given offi 


f but b. when it arrives at the tese of 
the leaf c. divides, and one part d. 
enters the leaf, while, the other, cairv- 
ing inwards, c<Hitinu^, ks course 
along the stem: it then gives off a 
bundle a little higher up, which ana- 
^ stbmozing with a bundle from forms 

part of the fasciculi for supplying the new shoot, 
oiiginating in the axilla of the leaf. The sep¬ 
tum is not a thin plate or diaphragm traversing 
the hollow of the stem; but a mass of cellular 
snbstahce; which, in the example before us, oc¬ 
cupies the spwce from e. to f. and is condensed in 
the centre where it appears white and opaque. In 
a thin longitudinal slice examined under the mi- 
crosojpe, we find that the cellular matter forming 
the septum is the same as that of the other parts, 
except where it is condensed in the centre (Plate 
9, fig. 9, h, *), at which place the cells assume* a 
horizontal position, as if the cellular texture in the 
parts above and below terminated at that spot. 


* In this figure (which represents a longitudinal section, 
passing through the smaller vascular fasciculus marked e. fig. 8), 
a. is the cellular matter of the cortex; b. a bundle of proper 
vessels separated by A slip of oeUukr substance from the sap 
vessels e. which are simple spirals, suri'oundcd by a few oblong 
cells d.J '.; the cells g. which supply the place of the pith, are 
condensed at li. forming the real septum in the hollow parti* 
tioncd stein. 
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aiid the boundary of the one (impressed that of 
the other; each mass ^exceeding in length the 
space it is intended to occupy. - In the hid ^em, 
however, when the pulp Which constitutes thf 
becomes dry and the cells empty, the dhtpfaragtn 
is condensed to a thin opaque plate. « ’ 

In both kinds of hollow stems, the sap vessels 
are spirals, formed of one or two flat, ehtire or 
punctured threads; while the prefervessds, as fiw 
asi have been able to dbiserve them, are simpte, 
transparent, cribiiform tubes. The number of 
vessels varies in each fasciculus, generally in¬ 
creasing with the growth of the plant, and conse¬ 
quently the same fasciculus consists of a ^iffm*- 
ent number of vessels, according as the part in 
which it is situated is nearer to, or farther from 
the root. Thus, in a mature stem of the Gcmrd, 
M. Kieser, who took the trouble of counting the 
sap vessels, says the number in each fasciculus, 
near the top of the stem, seldom exceeds six or 
seven, but below the second knot it is nineteen, 
andstill greater below the third. In the centre of 
the stem the number of vessels in each fesciculus 
is twenty-thi’ee, and near to the root twenty-nine, 
if the stem be examined in autumn. But besides 
this diversity with respect to number, Kieser as¬ 
serts that the si^e and general characters of the 
vessels vary. At an early period, or near the sum¬ 
mit of the plant, he says they are simple spirals ; 
lower down they arc of a larger’snitc and annular 
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spiralsj in the third internodial space they are still 
lar^, and two or three of them have become 
^ncluated spirals; and the number of these in¬ 
creases as we descend in the examination of the 
Stem. In the mature stem, near the centre, each 
fasciculus contains^ix large punctuated spirals, and 
near the root only six of the^twenty-nine vessels in 
eaqh fasciculus are simple spirals, all the rest being 
punctuated. The same phytologist also asserts, 
that as these vessels enlarge, their sides become 
thicker and more opaque, and a sort of cellular 
tissue is formed within them *. A similar variety 
in the number of the vessels which compose the 
fasciculi of sap vessels, occurs in almost all her¬ 
baceous plants; and my observations tend, also, 
to confirm Kieser’s remarks respecting their aug¬ 
mentation in size; but I have not been able to 
satisfy myself of the correctness of his opinion, 
that the transformation of the simple spiral vessels 
is the cause of the diversity of character of the 
vessels* in the different parts ef the stem. I 
have not examined the Gourd ; but in the ^ms 
of Bryony and of the Cucumber, which belong 
to the same natural order of plants, I have found 
th6 three distinct kinds of sap vessels,' which 
I deifionstrated to you in our examination- of the 
structure of the stem of Bryony, in every part of 

IOrgunkation des Plantes, p. 131. 
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the stem. We must, also, bear in mind, that, in 
his explanation of these diversities, K^er has a 
favourite theory to support; and believes that the 
simple Spiral is the ori^nal ‘form of every ve¬ 
getable vessel, whether annular ^r cribriform, and 
whether existing in trees and shrubs or in herba¬ 
ceous plants. But the fallacy of this opinion is 
easily proved by a good microscope and attentive 
observation. I am even satisfied that the exa¬ 
mination of the vessels in their united state in 
the fasciculi of herbaceous stems, often leads to 
erroneous conclusions; for, as the thread form¬ 
ing the spiml is mole opaque than the membrane 
forming the membranous cribriform vessels, if 
one of these be 'mixed with sevei*al spiral ves¬ 
sels, it assumes a ribbed character owing to the 
spirals situated below or behind it being ob¬ 
scurely seen through its coat; thence we con¬ 
clude that it is an annular vessel; and the error 
is detected only when we can fortunately separate 
the vessels from each other, and from the sur¬ 
rounding cellular matter, an operation which is 
extremely difficult. Thus, in my dissections of the 
stem of Bryony, the large vessels in each fasciculus 
always appeared as punctuated anuulars, until 
accident enabled me to detach one of them from 
the connecting parts. It appeared, evidently, to 
be composed of a simple membranous coat, punc¬ 
tured in circles I'ound the vessels (s(;e^ Plate 9, fig. 
7). With regard to the i-igid membranous vessel, 
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thim #ujee wMcfa oonstitute tlie of tbe itg^ 
ciciifos (s«» tnai^Ral cut). StH!^ 
is the gRoeral structure of the 
majority of strictly annual stems; 
but they vary as far as regards 
the number of the rays of the 
sap vessels and the situation of the proper vessels. 
The cells of the bark are, commonly, hexagonal. 
Varying however in size; and those of the central 
part oblong, and apparently transversely fur¬ 
rowed; but the transparency of their coats ren¬ 
ders it difficult to ascertain whether this furrowed 
appearance arises from oblong slits, opening from 
one cell into another, or from elevations perhaps 
of a glandular nature. In all the annual roots 
belonging to herbaceous plants, which secrete a 
white opaque proper juice, as, for example, the 
Poppy, Papaver somnif ’erum, nearly the whole of 
. the cells are oblong, or rather tubular; and are ar¬ 
ranged with great symmetiy, 
in the manner figured at a. (see 
marginal cut). A few cells 
very Wghly magnified are fi¬ 
gured at b., chiefly to show the 
appearance of the lateral fiBr- 
rows or transverse slits, which 

in the root of the G.ourd, I am disposcfd to believe that the 
simple spiral is rarely, if ever, found in the annual foot. 

3 
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are very conspicuous in these cells. I have not* 
been able to detect any %^iculi of proper vessels 
in roots of this description, and I am, therefore, 
disposed to believe that these tubular cells are ribt 
only the reservoirs, btit the conductors of the 
proper juice. That they are endued with con¬ 
tractility, and communicate freely with each 
other, is evident: for, by making a horizontal 
section of the root, the exudation of juice is much 
greater than can be contained in the range of cells 
which is divided; and, by placing a longitudinal 
slice of the root unde»* the microscope, we find 
the cells of several successive ranges empty and 
shrunk. That this longitudinal communication 
is regulated by valves, or something of a similar 
nature,. is probable; for, the exudation of the 
juice is much more considerable on the divided 
surface, and the shrinking of the cells extends to 
more distant ranges, in the portion of the divided 
root which remains attached to the plant, than in 
that which is separated from it. 

The disposition of the parts of the root is morp 
varied in biennial than in annual roots. Taking 
the. root of Burdock, Arctium lappa^ as an ex¬ 
ample, we find that, in the firet season of its 
growth, or in the seminal plant, it consists of a 
thick cellular bark, the cells of .which are irre¬ 
gular hexagons arranged in concentric circles 
around a large, central part, whi<jh is composed 
VOli. I. F F 
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of oblong cells, or rather short hexa- 
||6nal:tubes. These tubj^ i|i the tmnsverse section 
•^i^ar arranged in beai^i^ rays proceeding from 
centre to the circumference, and, in the lon- 
Ipludinal section, show nearly the same symme- 
^ tricai ranks that have been described as exist¬ 


ing in the Poppy root. The sap vessels are com¬ 
paratively few in number, and are arranged in rays 
through the central part. They are larger than the 
cellular short tubes, which are condensed in the 


line of each ray of sap vessels, so as to produce a 
very beautiful appearance in a transverse slice of 
the root examined under the microscope. All the 
sap vessels are punctuated, but I have not been 
able to satisfy myself that they are spiral. In the 
second year, a new circle of short tubes is formed 
With some additional sap vessels interspersed 
through it, both preserving the radiated arrange- 
ihent; the old bark appears lacerated, shrivelled, 
and pushed outwards, whilst the space betwixt It 
dSid the new central matter, is filled up with fresh 
dbrtical cells. 


The short tubes appear to be the principal re¬ 
servoirs of the mucus, with which this root 
abounds; but it is present in the cortical cells also, 
a laferal communication existing between these 
and the hex^nal tubes. It is apparently in¬ 
tended for advancing th^ fructification of the 
plant, being gradually absorbed as that process is 
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perfected; at which time the short tubes are 
emptied, and thdr sidp&^mduaily become ligne^ 
ous and opaque. 

The root of the Carrot, Daucuf carota, 
sembles that of the Burdock in general structui^, 
but the sap vessels are comparatively more nu¬ 
merous, and the cellular, i-ays more condensed. 
The cells and short tubes are rather four-sided 
than hexagonal; and there is no symmetrical ar¬ 
rangement of the latter. The sap vessels are all 
punctuated, even the smallest and most recently 
formed, which militates against Kleser’s opinion of 
transformation. 

In the root of Hemlock, Conium mamlatum, 
the sap vessels are situated chiefly in the centre^ 
in fasciculi, interspersed with cellular matter, dis¬ 
posed in narrow wedgelike masses, divided by 
more condensed cellular mattar, closely resem¬ 
bling the divergent rays in the roots of trees. The 
cortex is thick, and contains various fasciculi of 
proper vessels, disposed at regular distances, so 
as to form a kind of double circle. The sap vessels 
are punctuated spirals. 

Such is the structure of these three biennial 
roots. The divereity they display is sufficient to 
demonstrate the variations in the position , of the 
parts, which occur in biennial herbaceous roots. 
In all of them the proper vessels constitute the 
greater part of the bulk of the root; and appear 
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to be chiefly reservoirs of the proper juice formed 
by tl|p firat year’s folia|;i|, which is expended in 
formation and ped^^ng of the flower-stem 
i^d the frucftfication, theproductions of the second 

ypr* 

As the growth of the flower-stem, therefore, 
and. the evolution of the flower advance, the root, 
instead of increasing in bulk, gradually shrivels, 
and becomes of a more ligneous texture, owing 
to the absorption of the proper juice and to the 
eiuptied state of the short tubes. On this account 
we find that those biennial roots, the Carrot and 
Turnep for example, in which the art of cultivation 
has So much increased the deposition of nutritious 
matter, as to render them important as articles of 
food to man and other animals, cease to be fit for 
this purpose very soon after the flowers of the 
plants to which they belong make their appearance. 

The perennial herbaceous roots are still more 
varied in structure; as far as regards the proportion 
and arrangement of the vascular parts, than either 
the annual or the biennial. It would be impossible 
in this place to demonstrate even a very small pro¬ 
portion of those diversities: and these roots have 
been too little examined to admit of any classifi¬ 
cation founded on structure. I shall venture, how¬ 
ever, to arrange them into two classes, the first 
coi^prehending those which, besides sap and pro¬ 
per vessels, avC'Composed chiefiy of short tubular 
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cells, which appear symmetrically arranged in the 
longitudinal section of tMrbot: the second, those 
which consist of sap arid'ppoper vesse|s, and co0^ 
mon cellular matter only, exhibiting no peculiar 
symmetry of arraifgement in the longitudinal sec¬ 
tion. 

1. Perennial herbaceous roots composed 
chiefly of tubular cells symmetrically arranged. 
As examples of this-class, we may select the roots 
of Dandelion and of Marstf Mallow; because the 
principal secretion in the one is an opaque, white, 
glutinous fluid, and that in the other a transparent 
colourless mucus. 


If we place a transverse and a longitudinal slice 
of the root of Dandelion, Leontodon Taraxacum, in 
the firet year of its growth, un¬ 
der the midlifeope, it appears 
composed of a cellular pith d. 
(see marginal cut), surrounded 
by ten fasciculi of sap vessels 
^ec eA ^ thick cortex,^ 

liaKSi virhich consists, interiorly, of d 
concentric layer of smaller c||ls 
arranged* in rays, through which run numerous 
fasciculi of proper vessels, c. arranged so as to 
form three concentric circles; and exterioriy of a 
mass, of hexagonal cells, the same as the pitti' 
covered with a thick cuticle, d. The sap vessels are 
punctuated, the perforations being oblong trans- 

r F 3 
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ver^ slits; and the radiated cells are tubular 
^d arranged in symmetrical order. The cha- 
CTp&ter of the proper vesiel? can scarcely be made 
out, owing to their transparency and the white 
juice with which they are filled f but they are evi¬ 
dently perforated and communicate laterally with 
t^e tubular cells, into which the juice they convey 
is filtered, to be preserved for the purposes of 
the plant. This juice probably undergoes some 
change in its passage, Ss it appears to be more pel¬ 
lucid in the tubular celfs, than in the proper 
vessels. * 

As the root advances in age, additional vessels 
are added to the fasciculi of sap vessels, until the 
whole of the central part of the stem is nearly oc¬ 
cupied with them; and, the ori^nai cellular matter 
being closely f^^essed between the fasciculi, 
the vascular portion assumes the aspect of One 
large fasciculus. Vessels are added exteriorly also; 
but these are much fewer in number, although 
ti^y are larger and more distinct than those within 
t^e original circle. In the same manner a new 
laf||r of cellular tubes and of proper vessels is an¬ 
nually added to the bark, so that a transverse 
seOtion of an old root appears to the naked eye to 
consist of an opaque woody central part sur¬ 
rounded with concen^c circles, alternately 
opaque and transparent. The old cuticle, with a 
portion of cellular matter adhering to it, is annu¬ 
ally pushed outwards, as in the trunks of trees. 
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and its place is supplied by a new one; but in 
this plant the cellular ^matter, which is found 
situated immediately i^er the cuticle in tli^ 
young, is deficient in the old root. ^ 

The transverse section of the root of Marsh 
Mallow, Althaea officinalis, displays a kind of 
pith composed of one large fasciculus of sap vessels 
in the centre, surrounded by a mass of cells ar¬ 
ranged in rays, having a few small fasciculi of sap 
vessels dispersed through it; and several larger 
on its verge, forming an interrupted circle round 
it. TIjp cortex is thick, cellular, and contains clus¬ 
ters of proper vessels arranged in a radiated form. 
In the longitudinal section we find that the sap 
vessels are punctuated, but not spiral; and the 
tubular cells are comparatively much shorter and 
wider than those in the root ^^andelion; a cir¬ 
cumstance which appears alii^^^o be essential, 
when we consider the nature of the mucilaginous 
secretion deposited in them. 

In both these roots the central part readily se¬ 
parates from the cortex; and, except in very 
young roots, it is from the latter only that we can 
extract the secretions on which their value as me¬ 


dicinal agents^epends. 


2. Perennial herbaceous roots composed cHief^ 
of common cellular matter. The root Deadly 
Nightshade, Atropa Belladonna, may be takeii ^ 

r F 4 
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an PTc ai n plp of the general structure of this di> 
vuaon.' It is composed of a central part and a 
imy thick bark. Placing^ a transveree section of 
the young root under the microscope, we find that 
the central part consists chiefly of cellular matter 
postured in a radiated manner, with one large 
fasciculus of sap vessels in the centre, and several 
smaller fiasciculi interspersed through it, forming 
nine or ten indistinct, interrupted rays. In the 
root of the second year, the additional sap vessels 
appear as an interrupted circle bounding the cen¬ 
tral pait; and in older roots, as new circ]|s are 
annually added, the transverse section resembles, 
in some degree, thaf of a ligneous stem; or it ap¬ 
pears to consist of a pith, concentric circles of 
wood traversed by divergent rays, and a bark. In 
the longitudinal s^ion we perceive that the sap 
vessels are puncttmed, but certainly not spiral; 
and that the cells are oblong, but not arranged in 
the symmetrioal manner, which characterizes the 
former division of the roots under examination. 
Decorticating the root, we perceive, also, that the 
fasciculi of sap vessels do not run in straight lines, 
but take a waving course; and by vessels separat¬ 
ing from one fasciculus coming in con¬ 
tact with those separatei^from another, 
the whole appears like a reticulated tex¬ 
ture on the surfime of the central part 
(see marginal cut); a circumstance, 
whicji.is not peculiar to this root, but is 
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g-eneral to all herbaceous roots in which the cen¬ 
tral part consists of rather more cellular than 
vascular matter. * : = 

Such is the general structure of herbaceous 
roots. The main caudex in every instance is more 
or less of a spindle shape; but it frequently be¬ 
comes forked near the apex, in which case there is 
a separation of the sap vessels, in the same man¬ 
ner as occurs in dividing a skein of threads into 
two or three parcels; each fork of the root con¬ 
taining a portion of the vessels belonging to t}^ 
main body of the root. In the lateral branches or 
rootlets, however, this is not the case. These are 
generally given off at right angles with the main • 
root; and each is composed of one large fasciculus 
of sap vessels enclosed in a cpUular cortex; but 
very few of these vessels are ^en off from those 
of the caudex; the majoritybeing new vessels ge¬ 
nerated in the puncta vitalia; in which the rootlets 
originate. Whether these new vessels anastomose 
(using the expression as it is employed in speaking 
of animal vessels) with the vessels of the main 
root, I have not yet been able to satisfj^myself; 
they are evidently closely applied to and lost on 
the surface of the fasciculus of the caudex whence 
they originate, and pour their contents into it| 
but this might be efl^ted without an anastomosis 
by the lateral transmission through the punctures 
in the coats of the vessels. 
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la general, the lateral rootlets ext^d in the 
dkect^on of their axis, and display an unifinin 
ai|licture thim^hoat their length; but this is oc- 
easionally altered by the nature of the soil. Thus, 
on the root of the common Sweet-pea, Lathyrus 
odorahtSf when cultivated in a dry soil, we fre¬ 
quently find that the rootlets, instead of extending 
as fibres, awell and assume all the external charac¬ 
ters of knobs; which, however, difier from tubers 
in being merely reservoirs of nutriment, without 
conUuning the germs of fiiture buds. When one 
ofi these is dissected, the vessels are seen to origin¬ 
ate as in the other root^^^nt they soon divide, 
and embrace tibe cellular mass which 
contains the nutritious matter, 6f which 
the knob is the reservoir (see marginal 
cut, in which a. represents the knob, 

I and h. h. b. the natural radicles). The 
explanation^'of the formation of these 
occasional knobs on herbaceous roots, 
advanced by Sir J. E. Smith, does not 
now^ appear to me so satisfactoly a^ 1 
formerly supposed it to be (pt^e SH)6); 
•for I find that they appear on the roots when 
«n6 sudden fresh supply of food is furnished." 
It is probable, also, that such a supply, if made 
to a half-starved* plant, the roots of which as 
yet display no knobs, would occasion the na¬ 
tural extension of the rootlets, inst^ of produomg 
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knobs. It appears to me, that when an herba¬ 
ceous plant is partially stinted of moisture and 
nutriment in the soil, the functions of some of the 
rootlets are destroyed, owing to the sap vessds 
losing their irritability and becoming obstructed; 
while at the same time the absorbing orifices df the 
cuticle become also impermeable. But as theotb^ 
rootlets still continue in a natural state, the plant 
is kept alive; and as the proper juices are se¬ 
creted, the usual supply is sent to the affected 
rootlets, which, however, not being able to assi¬ 
milate it, the cellukr matter in which it is depo¬ 
sited swells, and th«»<^ Aglets assume the cha¬ 
racter of the knobs in q^tion *. 

From the examination of the structure of her¬ 
baceous roots, which we have just concluded, se¬ 
veral practical hints may be obtained. Thus it ap¬ 
pears probable, that those roots, containing Idand 
saccharine or amylaceous secretions, which posseiB 
a moist cellular central part, are the best adapted 
for rewarding the skill of the horticulturist^ in 
ctmverting them into articles of food for man and 
other animals. We also discover the reason that 

. * Mr. Keith says, “ This anomaly seems to be merely the 
“ result of a provision of Nathre, by which the plant is en- 
“ dowed with the capacity of collecting it supply of moisU^ 
** suited to existing circumstances, and hence of adapting haelf 
*•* to the soil in trhich it |rbws.” Sysl. Pky$, Bat. voLU 
p,271. 
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the central parts of some medicinal roots are as 
viable as the cortical; although, in general, 
^ bark is that part of the root which is most 
richly stored with the proper juic^ of the plaQt. 
In examining unknown roots, when .we find the 
central part woody, ]we may always conclude that 
it consists entirely of sap v^sels, and therefore is 
unless either as food or as medicine; but when it 
is composed chiefly of a moist, cellular substance, 
we may expect to find it usefnl, from having some 
of the proper juice and secretions of the plant de¬ 
posited in it. The ignorance of this &ct, led 
Pbarmacopolists, until l^^^tely, to expend un¬ 
necessarily much labour ^|!tad time in preparing 
several vegetable decoctioiis and extracts, as, for 
example, the decoction of sarsaparilla; for the 
preparation of which the root undei-went long 
macerations and much boiling, from an idea that 
its virtues were contimned in the ligneous central 
part; where^ the saponaceous mucus for which 
it is valued, is deposited solely in the cortical 
part, and can be entirely extracted* by cold water. 

In selecting the proper period for digging up 
roots for medicinal purposes, it ought to be re¬ 
collected that, as tte |>roper juices which are 
stored up in the roots of such plants as prodime 
leaves only in one year, and then flower and die in 
the second, are expended in^e pi’ocess of fructi*, 
ficaty ^iennial roots should be taken op at the. 
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end of the first season of their growth, for then 
the cells are tuipd with the secretions. Perennial 
roots, also, should be dug up before the central 
part becomes ligneous; for, as these roots increase 
in diameter by annual additions to both their cen¬ 
tral and cortical parts, in the same manner as the 
stems of trees, the interior of the central part be¬ 
comes every year more and more inert, and ul¬ 
timately decays; so that, in employing such roots, 
when old, even before they decay, the active 
principle they contain beccunes too largely diluted 
with the inert matter ’to answer the purposes 
expected from themlB ^% s. 

In closing our resiSi^pfes into this part of Phy- 
totomy, the anatomy of stems and roots, I may 
observe that the subject has, hitherto, been 
imperfectly‘examined; although the field of in¬ 
vestigation, is veiy extensive, and the harvest it 
contains calculated to repay amply the toil of the 
most assiduous labourer. The improvements which 
are daily making in tM construction of the micro¬ 
scope, are likely soon to set aside all the obstacles 
depewling on the minuteness of the parts; and a 
very little experience is sufficient to make fbe stu¬ 
dent expert in the use of this instrument. The 
best authors to be consulted on the subject are 
Grew, Anatomy of Plants; Mc^pighi, Anatome 
Plantamm; Rudolphi, Anatomie der Pflanzen; 
Kieser, M^moire sur TOrganisation des Plantes; 
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Mirbel^ EJ^mens de PbysioJogie v6g6tale; Ckm~ 
pareitif Prodromo de Fisica ve^tabile; Du 
Hamel, La Pbysiqne des Arbres; Hill on tbe 
Ck>nstraction of Umber; Kxocker, Diss. de Plan- 
tarum Epidei*mide; Bauer, Tracts relative to 
Botmiy, London, 1809; Jfe/iwer de Vegetabilium 
ceUuloso Contextu; Reichel de Vasis Flantarum 
spiraUbus; Histoire d’nn Moroeau de Bois, &c. par 
A. A. du Petit Tkouars; Keith's System of phy¬ 
siological Botany; Supplement to the Encyclo- 
psedia Britannica ; and Mr. Knight’s papers in the 
Philt^phical IVansactioiut. 
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LECTURE IX. 

OF LEAVES—IN THEIR UNEXPANDED STATE, OR AS 
THEY ARE CONTAINED IN THE GEM:—IN THEIR 
EXPANDED STATE, OR AS CONSTITUTING FOLIAGE. 

Having concluded our acamination of roots, 
steins, and branches, noW prepared to in¬ 

vestigate the structure §^i^tves. 

In winter, while tilP*|jower of vegetation is 
inactive, and the groVd and forests present the 
desolate appearance of naked stems and branches, 
the majority of trees, shrubs, and many other 
plants may be regarded as existing in a state of 
torpor, similar to that which some animals expe¬ 
rience in the same season. During this period the 
leaves are enclosed in small pyramid^ bodies, 
either projecting from the surface of the stem and 
branch^, or seated upon the roots; and in this 
state they remain until‘the wannth of the vernal 
sim, again rousing into action the vegetable func¬ 
tions, enables them to burst open their coverings, 
and clothe the woods anew in all the luxuriance of 
foliage. In our examination of leaves, therefore, we 
must regard them both as they are shut up in tl^ie 
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hfberwKula, or winter habitations, and in their 
c^i^pasded state. 

* Hie pyramidal bodies which I have just no¬ 
ticed are well known by the name of buds; and 
the appellation is so universally applied in this 
country in reference to their appearance on trees 
in early spring, that it would be pedantic to re¬ 
ject it; besides, I have already used it in speaking 
of the origin of branches. But as the term bud is 
also employ^ to denote the separate flower before 
it blows, and as the purposes of science are better 
attained by usinf a imd^^plicable to the object 
only which it is intenffl^j^^presenti to the mind, 
I shall employ the tS^^mbemaculum as syno- 
nimous with bud, in treamig of this part of our 
subject. 

A HYBKRNACULUM may be defined: an organic 
body which sprouts from the surface of different 
parts of a plant, enclosing the rudiments of the 
new shoot; and which is capable of evolving a new 
individual perfectly similar to the parent. This is a 
modification of the definition of Gaertner '^l!h 

* An OTganic body generally sprouting froiA Surface 
of « idant, without previous fecundation ; in die beginning 

** datinct from the peculiar and permanmit tnmnbranes bf the 
" plant; but which, in a certiun time, either becomes a put 
" of the parent, or separates fronr it, and by the increlie of its 
“ own substance becomes a new plant, closely resembling the 
“ parent.* ** ' Gartner de FrucHbus Plant, p. S. 
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is ()I)j(!ctionable only in oxpre,s.sing un opinion, as 
(o the early state of the bud, that may be dis¬ 
puted*. Some hybernaeula remain attached to 
(he [)arent ; others detacdi themselves after a cer¬ 
tain period, but botli kinds are to be regarded as 
the lateral jjrogeny of the plant; for even that 
which remains attached possesses, in :i certain de¬ 
gree, a separate or distinct vitality, by which it is 
enabled to exist when foj'cibly detached from the 
])aj‘enr. 'rims a bud taken fi’om a tree, and pro¬ 
perly planted in the ground, covered with a glass 
t(» prevent too gretit an exhalation of its natural 
moist un*. will grow and become a tree resembling, 
in evt'iv respect, that from which it was taken. 
Hut still the plant, whether raised from a bud 
thus forcibly detached, or from one which na¬ 
turally detiiches itself, is an extension only of the 
j)arent, displaying all its individual peculiarities 
the effects of soil or culture, and inheriting all its 
diseases; whereas a plant raised from a .seed is 
a new individual, displaying the generic and 
specific characters oidy of the parent. From 
the same cause, also, plants which are natives of 
a warm climate, when taken to a colder, and pro- 

• “ Hybermcidum cst pans plante includens herbam em- 
“ bryonetn ab cxterniis injuriis.” rhit. Bat. 85. The ad¬ 
mirable simplicity which characterizes ail Linnaeus’s defini¬ 
tions is here conspicuous; but the definition is objectionable in 
being equally applicable to the seed as to the hybernaculuai. 
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pagated bv slips or liiuls, nevi'r become so com¬ 
pletely naturalized as to bear all the variations 
of the new climate with impunity; but plants 
which arc proj)agated by seeds, although natives 
of very warm climates, yet, become perfectly na¬ 
turalized to colder in a certain number of genera¬ 
tions. 

Botanists enumerate three kinds of sp(»nta- 
ucously separating Hybernacula, the Propnao, 
the Goiigi/lus. and the Bulh; and one which docs 
not spontaneously separate from the jiarcnt, the 
Gem. 

The 1‘RoPAOO * is thus defined by (uertucr : 

“ A sim[)le leane.ss, polymorphous, or variously 
“ shaped germ, in some instances naked, in othe rs 
“ enclosed in a cortical sheath, which sponta- 
“ ncously separates from the [larent, and is scat 
“ tered in the manner of seed.” It is a snmll 
pulpy or cellular body of no regtdar shape ; find 
is sometimes covered with ;in epidermis. It is 
readily found in dividing the tubercles and 
shields or sancerlike bodies, which afipear on the 
surfaces of Lichens, in an early stage of their 

♦ This term was used by the ancients chiefly to denote a 
cutting of the Vine, when buried in the ground to tlirow up 
new shoots; but it W'as applied also to cuttings of otlier plants. 
Arbores aut semine proveniunt, aut plantata radice, aut propa- 
giar, aut avulsione, aut surculo, aut insito et consecto arboris 
trunco. P/iiii/, I. 17. c. 10. 
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^rowtli. Acc(»-(iing to (jlairtner all the Al^a* an 
propaj^atcd hy the propa^o, and not by sced.'^ 
as Iledwi*; and other phytologists have asserted 
With such names as contending authorities cn tiii; 
snl)ject, may we venture, to suj^gest, that al 
thouf^h the sexual origans of these plants have not 
y(‘t hetMi discovered, and although they throw od 
the propago as lalt'ral progeny, yet they may, 
also. i)roduce real seeds ? Many of the more per- 
iect plants are prttpagated in both ways; and 
we know that this occurs even in the animal 
kingdom ; for the a[)his which is first propagated 
by sexual intercourse continues its species, through 
several successive generations, by lateral offsets. 

“ The oo.N'cvms,” according to Ga'rtner, “ is 
” a simple, leatless, somewhat globular, solid 
germ attached to the parent under the bark, 
•• and s(‘parating spontaneously from it." He ob¬ 
serves that it has a close affinity to the tubers 
found on roots; but differs inasmuch as the tu¬ 
ber possesses as it were a multiplied life, so that 
it may be divided into as iminy pieces as there are 
foliaceous gi nis on its surfiice, from each of which 
a new plant will tirise. The gongyltis consists of 
cellular matter like the propago, but of a much 
firmer and more solid consistence, and is always 
covered with an epidermis. Gaertner supposes that 
the Fungi, or Mushroom tribes, are altogether pro¬ 
pagated by gongyli: but Michelius, Hedwig, and 
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Biilliaril dctt'cted tlu’ir seeds; and tliere is every 
reason for helieviajj that tliese and many of the 
other tribes of lower jilants produce liotli seminal 
and lateral pi’og-eiiy. 

The BULK having- been already defined (p. 164), 
and also descriheil us it appears attached to the 
roots of plants ; we have now to examine it only 
as it appears upon the stem *. It is found on the 
stems of several species of the Lily, on that of hul- 
biferous (’oralwort, Dentaria hidhifera, and ol 
drooping Saxifrage, Saxifraga cermut, &e.-^ seated 
in the axilla of the leaves (Plate 1, fig. 9, a. n.). 
If we take the Tiger Lily, Lilium /i>;rin/on, as 
an example, we shall find the bulbs appearing 
like a white speck in the axilla of the leaves long 
before these expand. A few days, however, after 
the expansion of the leaf the bulb assumes a py¬ 
ramidal form, which gradually enlarging and 
swelling in the centre, at length appears of an 
ovate or nearly globular shapi*, with a keel ter¬ 
minating ill a point. During this transformation 


* Mirbel denominates the caulinar bulb, BulbiJle, BuUnllus, 
and thus define.s it: “ Petite bulbe <jui nail sur difFerentes par- 
“ ties de la plante hors de terre, se detache et prend racine.” 
Elemens de Phys. v/'ir. Partie 2, p. bbt. 

f Sir J. E. Smith says he has seen bulbs form on the flower- 
stalk of three-coloured Lachenalia, Lachenalia tricolor, whilst 
lying for many weeks between paper to dry; and these on being 
put into the ground have become perfect plants, though of 
slow growth. Inirriil. to Botany, p. 112, note. 
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it also ac<|nire.s coloiir on fliat part of tiie surtac- 
t“xpo.si!(l to the li;i:ht; passing first from white t( 
^reen, then to li^ht lirovvn, aiui lastly to a verj 
deep shiiiiii^^ jet brown. On attainin^^ this degrei 
nt maturity it separates frum the stem on tin 
slightest touch, oi- it spontaneously loses its hold ; 
and, droppini:; to tlie i^round and vejjt'tating’, 
throws out roots and aeipiires all the characters of 
a root hulh. Limueus, nevertheless, rc'garded the 
eaulinar Indh as a ftem, and denominated it (lan- 
nui (/(‘cididt* : hut. imlcjiendent of its spontane¬ 
ously s(*paratinj; from the parent, whicii the real 
i;(‘m never does, it differs in other essential cha¬ 
racters from the ,i,'em. 

FiXaminin^ one of these, bnlbs in a mature 
state, w<; find at its lower part a depression re- 
semblinir the hilum or scar, which on a seed 
points out tlie place of its attiiehment in tlie seed- 
vessel. It consists, in the bulb, of a depression 
enclosinj; three elevated points, which indicate 
the place where the vessels connecting it with the 
parent entered. The bulb itself consists of two 
oiiter scales, the uppermost lai'ge and embracing 
the lowermost, wliich projecting forms the keel of 
the bulb, and embraces another scale within if, 
which in its turn embraces a fourth, and so on to 


■* Species (ictninaruni vari.T sunt, Dcciduir in Dentaria, 
Oniiiliogalo, Lilio, Saxifragu. Phil. /?«/, S,'>. 
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the genu or embryon. This struc¬ 
ture is illustrated in the luarg’inul 
cut, which displays a transverse 
section of the bull) very consider¬ 
ably magnified : a. is the U]>})er- 
niost or largest scale, composed of 
a mass of cellular matter enclosed in a cuticle, 
with seven fasciculi of vessels, as maiki'il by the 
dots where they are divided, running through it; I). 
the second or k)wermo>'t, oi’ keel scale, with its 
vessels; and within it are the third, fourth, and 
fifth scales, each embracing the one within it. The 
whole of the cells are filled with minute amylace¬ 
ous granules, mingled in a clear, visiad mucilage; 
the opacity of the Iluid being greater in the outer 
scales and diminishing in a direct ratio as these 
approach the centre of the bulb. Eiach scale is 
covered with a beautiful, readily separating cjiider- 
mis. 

Making a longitudinal section of the stem of 
the Lily, so as to divide a bulb, 
ill sifu, directly through its 
axis, wv. find that the fasciculus 
of vessels a. (see marginal cut) 
which nourishes it, and which 
may be regardctl as its um¬ 
bilical cord, is a portion of the 
bundle I). which is given olF to 
supply die leaf. As it ap- 
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|)ro;ichc.s the hiilh, it divides into three fuseiculi, 
on<^ ol‘ wliieh enters the upper scale e. wliere it 
splits to form tlu' seven fasciculi that run through 
if, as has been aheady demonstrated; another 
passes into the keel scale d. and the third subdi¬ 
vides to snj>ply the int(‘rior scales and the ein- 
br\on. 'I'he eondneting vessels are all sim]*!e 
spirals; but I have n(»t been abb' to determine the 
cliaracter of the returning vessels. \Vhen the bulb 
is [)erfe,eled it sej)arates frmn the stem, as has been 
already mentioned, in the same inaimer as ripe 
fruit falls, the umbilical vessels dividing at tin* 
point of attachment. 

('anlinar bulbs when planted produce leaves 
only, like those formed on the separated scales, 
oi' iais(>d iVijiii the setals of tlu'- Lily; and like 
these, also, they exhibit all the peculiarities and 
diseases of the parent. 

From the analogy which we iveognise between 
the sexual progeny of animals, ami the seminal 
progmiy of vegetables, we tii'c accustomed to re¬ 
gard the distinct, vitality of seeds and their reten¬ 
tion of life as a matter of course; and even per¬ 
suade ours(dv(;s that we comprehend the manner 
in which the principle of vitality is conveyed to 
the embryon ; but, although bulbs resemble seeds 
in many respects, yet as they are not the result of 
the sexual functions, we find much difficulty in 
comprehending how they acquire and maintain 
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that individual vitality, wliich is necessary lor pre¬ 
serving them in a state fit for vegetating, after their 
separation from tlie parent, and before they are 
planted in the ground. It would l)e antieipating 
the arguments I have to advance on the causes of 
vegetable reproduction, were I to enter largely into 
the consideration of this subject at pn'si-ut; but I 
may observe that, whether the progeny be direet 
or lateral, a certain organization, whatever that 
may be, peculiar to the species to whieh the indi¬ 
vidual belongs, is requisite for retaining the vital 
principle in conjunction with matter, and this is 
found in the bulb as well as in the seed. In buth, 
the einbiyon is to be regarded not as a part only, 
but as a compendium of the whole of tlie })arent; 
and the organization is so complete in every i)art, 
that the separation from the parent effects no 
change in it; and, consequently, as long as no 
change occurs, both the bulb and the seed continue 
fitted for commencing the vegetating process, when 
placed under circumstances favourable for that 
event. But it may be argued that a small portion 
of a polypus will increase and become a perfect 
animal, and twigs of the Willow, the Vine, and 
of some other plants, after being separated fitr a 
considerable time from the parent, will vegetate 
if thrust into the ground and left there. W'e know 
too little of the nature of polyjn, to explain the 
multiplication of the animal from cuttings, bijt it 
,19 probable tl»at ‘die vegetation of the twigs re- 
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feiTcd to, depends on the organization of the germs 
contained in tlie buds of these plants approaching 
to tiiaf degree of perfection which is found in bulbs 
and seeds. It may, however, still be demanded 
how is this perfect organization accomplished in 
bulbs? In seeds, while in the state of ovula, the 
jieeuliar stimulus of the pollen may produce a 
specific action (;aj)able of evolving all the pails of 
that peculiar structure, with which we find vitality 
connected; but in bulbs we can scarcely sup¬ 
pose that the vital action which completes their or¬ 
ganization ditters from that by which a gem, or 
liranch bud, is formed; and yet buds, when sepa¬ 
rated from the parent stem, will not live, unless 
they arc either immediately planted, or inserted 
inti> another stock of a structure resembling that 
of the parent. A (jnestion thence occurs (admit¬ 
ting that all [ilants which throw off lateral pro¬ 
geny as bulbs, jiropagines, and gongyli, possess 
sexual organs, and, therefore, are capable of being 
also jiropagated in a direct way), namely, can any 
of the impulse communicated by the sexual func¬ 
tions inllucnce the lateral progeny? That such 
an influence exists is piobable, if it be allowable 
to reason analogically and refer to the animal 
kingdom; for we find that from the egg of tlie 
aphis, which is laid in the autumn, and is the re¬ 
sult of the sexual intercourse of males and fe¬ 
males, a young insect is produced in the spring; 
which after casting its skin once or twice, pro- 
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daces a living progeny without sexual inteieoui se; 
and “ tliis offspring produces others hy this solitary 
“propagation, till the tenth generation; then a 
“ sexual progeny of males and females is produced," 
and eggs are laid from tlieir eojmlation *. Now, 
although no ex[>erimeuts haveheen made to aseer- 
tain how long a hulhiferous plant may he propa¬ 
gated by bulbs only, eheehiiig every eil'ort for the 
production of .seed, yet, we know that in bub 
biferous plants, when tin* jiioduetion of bulb> is 
considerable, the seeds are seldom ripened, and 
even the sexual organs are often defeelive; and the 
rever.se happens when the production of Imihs is 
either scanty or defective. 'Fhe analogy between 
the successive lateral generations ol' the aphis, 
before nudes and females tire formetl to recom¬ 
mence the propagtition by eggs, and the pro¬ 
gressive formation of bulbs before ti llowcr-bulb is 
the result, is still more striking. 'Fhe bulb, which 
is raised from the seed, produci's one or two Ictivcs 
only, and bulbs one degree more perfect tban it¬ 
self; which in their turn yield stronger pl.ants :md 
more perfect bulbs; and in this mtmner a suc¬ 
cession of leaf-bulbs are annually evolved for four 
or five years, till at length a tlower-buli» tind a 
semintil progeny arc produced. 'Fhe vegettible, 
however, differs from the animal in producing, 
at the same time with the llowcr-bulb, other 
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K’af-bullis also; so us still to secure its preserva¬ 
tion sliould its flowers be accidentally destroyed. 

Sueh ate (be separating Ilybei'nacula. Al¬ 
though they resemble seeds in containing within 
them a perfect embryon, ycd, like that contained 
in tlu' attached buds, wbieh we are now about to 
exaiuim', it is an oflVct or coiitiiiuation only of the 
parent, and not a renewal of the species. Many 
of these |)lauts which have been itnpntperly uained 
ini])erft'et. us for I'xatnple the ('onj'eria. and 
are sup]»oseil to be projiagated by no 
other means; but as the plants thus [trodueed dis- 
jilaynot oidy tlie essential, but the iieeidental cha- 
raeteristies of the parent, I am disposed to believe, 
as I have already stated, that the propagation 
“ by seed is, in tlieir case,” by no means, “ out 
“ of the (juestion 

The attached Ilybernaeidum, or hiaL or 
as it is more generally termed, is a small 
oval or pyramidal body, enclosing thi' rudiments 

* Eh-vients ()/' thr PlnUisophy of Plants. l)y A. I’. Dccan- 
(lollr and K. Sprengt'J, § aOC, Jins. Trans. 

t The ancients used llie terms and (Pulus to denote 

t!io>e buds which contain the rudinients of brandies and leaves, 
and ( icniKia those in winch tlotvcrs only ari' cont.;ined; but by 
the moderns, (Irrmri! has bi'cn ajtplied to denote the rudiment 
of the fruit: thus, Liiuixus, Germen rudinu'ntum fructus im- 
maiuri in tlorc (Phil. Pol. ;• tKi), or as a generic term for all 
buds (see Giertner dt TnirtilinsJ, while Gcjiimu is employed 
■'xclusivdy to indicate canlinar buds. , ’ > 
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of branches and leaves, and sometimes flowers, 
and never separating from the parent*. 

Gems are found on all trees and shrubs in 
temperate climates. In the majority of instam.'es 
they are visible from the first, in which case they 
are axillary, that is, seated in the axillm of the 
leaves, or the angle which tlie upper part of the 
footstalk of the leaf makes with the surface of the 
stem; and terminal, or at the extremities of the 
branches: but in some instances, lor example, 
the Sumachs, R/ms, and the IManes, Pfittanas, 
they are latent; being hid within the base of the 
footstalk, and never seen until the fall of the 



leaf. In the marginal cut, a. repre¬ 
sents the footstalk of a leaf of tlu‘ 
Oriental Plane, Platanns orientalis, 
split longitudinally to show the ca¬ 
vity h. in which is seated c., the 
gem. Gems are, howevei', some¬ 
times protnuh'd from the trunk, 
long after it has ceased to produce 


* The above definition is a modification of that of tifortner, 
wlio tiius defines the gem, “ a compound subulate or pyramidal 
“germ, witli manifest herbaceous leaflets, containing the nuii- 
“ ments of branches, and never separating from t ))0 mother.” 
Linnaus’s definition is less correct, “ Gemma cst hybcrnaculuin 
“ caudici adscendenti insidens. Constat vcl stipulis, vcl 
“ petiolis, vel foliorum rudimentis, vcl squamis corticalibus.” 
Fhil. Bol. § 85, 2. 
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leaves, as in tlie case of adventitious buds, already 
treated of; they are also situated on roots, and on 
tubers; but in these cases they are usually deno¬ 
minated ei/es, (h'hIL Annual plants are supposed 
not to be furnished with gem.s; but although they 
are devoid ol' covered gems, yet their lateral shoots 
proceed from naked buds, which immediately 
spread into foliage. 

The relative; jmsition of axillary gems is ne¬ 
cessarily regulated by that of the leaf; and there¬ 
fore we find them, 1. opposite, or placed exactly on 
the same line on opposite sides of the stem or the 
brancli; 2. aUeritafe, or placed alternately, al¬ 
though on ojiposite sides; and 3. spiral, that is, 
placed round the stem or the liranch in such a 
manner, 1 hat a cord wound in a spiral manner round 
it would touch each gmn. They arc said to be 
simple or solitary, when one gem only is seen in the 
axilla of each leaf, as in the greater number of in¬ 
stances ; and aygreyate, Avheu, as in some plants, 
two, three, and even more, are protruded at the 
same time: thus we find two on the common 
Elder, Sambucus nigra, tliree on broad-leaved 
Birtli-wort, Aristolochia sipho, and on Blue-ber¬ 
ried HoneysuckU', Lonicera cwrulea, and many 
on common Toothach tree, Zanthoxylum jiraxU 
neum; but as these, are natives of cold countries, 
it is supposed that the intention of Nature in this 
double and triple supply is to secure tlie plants 
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against the elTects of frost, and other accidents of 
climate to which their situation exposes them. In 
this climate, however, ont^ of the additional buds 
is always evolved the same season in which it is 
protruded. 

Du Hamel fu-st notieiHl tlie fact, that stems 
and branches furnished with 
alternate axillary gems, iiave 
generally one terminal gem 
only, and those with op[*osite 
have generally tliree terminal 
gems. In the Horse ( liesmit 
the midille terminal gem is the 
largest {.see a. in the marginal 
cut), and bursts socmest into 
foliage; while tho'.e (»n its 
sides {/;. b.) are much smaller, 
and sonu'times never ojien, but 
decay and drop from tiie 
branch. In the Lilac, on the contrary, the middle 
terminal gem is always the smallest, and scarcely 
ever pullulates. In some trees, as for example the 
Pine tribe, all the gem.s are tei ininal. 

The gems on most trees and shrubs rise with a 
broad ba.se from the surface where they are jiix)- 
truded, and, consequently, being in close contaia 
with it, are said to be sessile ( sexsiles) ; but they 
are distant or stalked on some; as for example, 
the eornmon Alder, Alnus glutiima, on wliich 
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llicy are suj)|)oi-t(’(l on a sltort footstalk, and are 
then termed stalked (peiUcillattv). In employing 
these terms, however, the student must hear in 
mind, tiiat they refer to tint tmtin* gem; for a 
writer of great merit, in describing the gem, says, 
it “ is conm‘(;ie(l with the stem oi branch by means 
“ of a slmrt atid flesliy pedicle, in which the 
“ scales originate * ; ’ wiun'eas this is merely the 
base of the young branch it eiieloses. The angle, 
als(i, wliich gems form with the stem or branch, 
varies consith'rably in dilh'rent trccN; thus on the 
Willow tiny li(' almost puralh’l to it, while on 
A])ple and Pear trees they projt'et so as to form 
nearly a right angle witli it ; but by this the di- 
ri-elion of tin' future branch is regulati'd. 

Let ns detach a gem from any tree, for ia- 
staiu-e the Horse ('hesmit, which all'ords tlie most 
magnificent sjK'cimen ol' a gem known in this 
country, and examine its structure. \\e find tiiat 
it consists I'xteriorly of eight pairs ot hollow settles, 
ciich |>air consisting of scales of the same form and 
nmgnitnde, placed directly opjiusite to each other, 
in such a nmnner as to cov er the opposing (‘dges of 
the ptiir within them. 'Fhc inner scales :ire longer, 
ami tnore tender :ind snecnlent than the outer, 
which tirt' luird ;iml covered with a viscid resinous 
exudation, th:it unites them together, and is found 

* Keith’s Xi/.a. Hoi. V(tl. i. p. 6'>. 
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Oil the inner scales also; but of a thinner and 
more transparent quality. On removing all the 
scales, the rudiments of the young branch and tlu^ 
leaves aie discovered, embeilded in a soft hairy or 
woody substance. If this examination be made, 
by dividing a terminal gem longitudinally, in the 
very early part of spring, before the buds begin to 
swell, we find (see k. fig. 15, Plate 5) the rudi¬ 
ment of the new branch apparently quite distinct 
from the old ; separated by a partition which, as 
the season advances and the scales begin to open, 
is gradually obliterated, while at the same time 
the quantity of woolly matter surroumling tli(> 
leaves is greatly inca'cased, and these acijuire their 
determinate forms, folded up, however, so as to 
occupy the smallest possible space, lint although 
the examination of anv gem will all'ord a gcic'iul 
idea of the structure of all, yet, gems ditl'er ai-, 
considerably in the number and characters o( tic- 
enclosing scales, their contents, the fohling up C 
the leaves within them, and the manner in which 
these are evolved in the spring. 

a. The scales which constitute, in fact, the hy- 
bernaculum, ditfer, as has been already stated, in 
size and texture even in the same gem ; in the 
gems of different plants they differ also in num¬ 
ber and in the nature of their coverings. Some 
gems, indeed, are entirely destitute of scales, for 
example, those of annual phints, and of many 
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perennials of tropical ciimalj|8, In which ^ the in¬ 
terval between the formation and the evoliajon of 
the bud is so short as to require no protection for 
the young shoot. 

The scales in some instances are smeared wiHi 
- a resinous matter; in others they are perfectly free 
from any moist exudation, but are smooth and 
polished, being covered witii a dry gummy var¬ 
nish ; or they are externally hairy, or envfloped in 
a velvety down. Ift their organic structure^ they 
closely resemble the scales of bulbs, being com¬ 
posed of a layer of cellular substance, enclosed in 
an epidermis, and containing fasciculi of ves¬ 
sels running in lines from the base to the apex. 
'I'hc vessels enter the scale in distinct fasciculi; 
and to this arrangeiiieiit is attributed the differ- 
cn:'c in figure wbich always exists between the 
f ak cm* fhc real leaf, into the latter of which the 
vessel.N enter in one fasciculus only, from which, 
as from a common centre, they are distributed 
through the leaf. 

^riie inner scales perform tilie functions of the 
leaves until •several of these are expanded, and then 
tliey generally drop off; displaying in this respect 
a striking analogy to seed lobes, which, in many 
seeds, rise above the surface of the ground, : 
become green, executing all the functioBS ri®f. 
leaves imtil these attmu a certain degree of nwa- 
turity; after which they shrivel and Ml. The 
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period at which the iiiales drop, diftei*s in different 
plaut^; in some, as the common Lilac for instance, 
the more succulent inner scales remain attached 
until' the shoot has attained to a considerable 
length; whereas in the Lime tree, Tilia Europea, 
they drop before the leaf is fully expanded. Gems 
are scai-cely ever formed in the axilla; of the scales. 

Gems differ in their characters in the same 
family of plants*, and even when found on the 
same tree; and, as the external form of the gem 
indicates the-nature of its contents, Botanists have 
arranged them into three species, leaf-gems, flower- 
gems, and mixed gems. 

1, Leaf-gems, or buds (Gemmae Jolt ifenv), 
are long, slender, tapering, and acute, generally 
containing, besides leaves, the rudiments of a 
shoot, on which account they are alsc termed 
wood buds; and are, in truth, embryon btanches-f-. 

* “ Gemmae in eodem genere sa^pc diversissima:, uti '-onstat 
“ e* genere Hhamni, ubi Cervhpina, Alalemm, Pidiunis, 
“ Frangila, gemmis diversac sunt.’’ Phil. Bot. § 278. 

■t On this tact is founded the process of budding or inocula¬ 
tion, which is generally performed in July and. August, and is 
prefeirefl to grafting for such trees as are liable to exude much 
gum. To perform the operation, a transverse incision is 
made hi the bark of the stock through to the wood; then a 
longitudinal one downwards, so that the two incisions sliall re¬ 
semble the letter T; and, lastly, the bark on each side of the 
tongitudinal incision, is gently raised with a flat instriunent, or 
the handle of the pnining-knife. I^e bud to be inserted should 
be selected from the middle of a shoot, and being separated 
with a slice of Hu bark about an inch above and below it, the 
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2. Flower-gems (Gemnus Jiori^ercE vel frw^i- 
ferce) are Short, thick, swelling and rounded at 
the apex. Whenever Ae fruit ripens, all the parts 
protruded from a flower-bud die, but those from 
a leaf-bud give a permanent addition to the tree. 

3. Mixad gems (GemmcB mixta; vel JoUifaro- 
floriferm) are intermediate in respect to foroi; but 
generally larger than either of the other kinds-f. 

The. Peach tree, Ainygdalns Permca, the 
Mezereon, Daphne Mezere- 
utn, and many other plants, 
alford examples of distinct 
leaf and flower gems; the 
Lilac and the Horse Chcsnut 
of mixed gems; and Pear 
and Apple trees of both leaf 
and mixed gems. The mar¬ 
ginal cut represents'^he twig 

of a Pear tree, in which a. is 

* 

leaf is then to be cut off, leaving half an inch of the stalk; 
and any wood that may remain attached to the bark, must be 
stripped off by pulling it downwards. The lower part of the 
bark, attached to the bud, is now to be introduced into the cross 
incision in the stock, and pushed downwards: and, the upper 
part being cut across, the bark of Ute bud and that ofthe stock 
are brought into close contact. A piece of bass tied round the 
stock over the incision is the best mode of securing the bud 
in its place; and on loosing it, about three weeks after flte 
operation, if the bud appear swelled and the fooutalk of the 

leaf drop off, the operation has succeeded. 

\ LinDKUB cnumeralaF seven species of : “ Deciduae, in 
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a 1^ or branch gem; and h. h. are gems which 
prMuoe a small tuft of leaves terminated by a 
buiich of tilossora. The* information afforded 
by the external characters of gems is iraport- 
* ant to the practical gardener, in priming fruit- 
trees in winter and in early spring; for? without it 
the whole of the floriferous gems iniglit be de¬ 
stroyed, and the expectations of the cultivator al¬ 
together disappointed. But change of soil or of 
climate, the art of the horticulturist, and many 
accidents, may change one kind of gems into the 
other kinds. Thus a Solandra, Solandra grandi- 
flora, in the Kew garden, which hud never flow¬ 
ered, being by an accidental neglect left without 
waler, the too luxuriant growth of the plant was 
checked, and flower-buds were formed in the en¬ 
suing summer*. From the same cause, a tree 
newly transplanted, is often covered with blossoms, 
although it be nearly destitute of foliage. 

The leaves, as h^ already been mentioned, 
are variously folded up, so as to occupy the 
smallest possible space witliin the hybernaculum. 
This regulates the expansion of the leaves when 

l^nttraria, Ornithogalo, Lilio, Soxilraga. Folii/erw, nonJlo- 
^rifercc: Alnus. Vdiifetra:, et fiorifera: dittincUr: Po^us, 
“ Sftlicis species, I'raxinus. FalUJerm cl ^floriferce Jeminece : 
“ Corylus, Caspinus. Foliifera et Jlorifera: mascula : Pinus, 
“ Abies. Fdiifene etfinrifercc hermaphrodiltr; Daphne, Ulmus, 
“ CornuB, Annygdalus. Fedd^tro^fiorifera:, ut plersquc ar- 
“ bores.” Phil. Be*. ^ 85. * Smth’n Introduction, p. 190. 
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the gem opens in spring; and it is invariably 
the same in individual plants of the same spe¬ 
cies. The process is termed foliation *, and the 
figures which the leaves assume at the time, 
have received different appellations. In noticing 
these I shall arrange them under the three fol¬ 
lowing heads : a Folded, (2 Overlapping, and 7 
Rolled; and mention the varieties of each kind. 
The best method of ascertaining the character of 
a gem, as respects its foliation, is to cut it across 
while it is opening, and to examine the sections 
of the leaves. 

«. Folded. T^s kind of foliation displays the 
leaf or its parts variously doubled together! 
There are two varieties of it: the doubled and the 
plaited. 

1. In the doubled (condu- 
pUc.ata), the two sides of the 
leaf lie parallel to each other, 
as exemplified in the Oak, the 
Walnut, the Cherry, the Bm;h, 
the Rose, &c. In the marginal^ 
cut, a. shows the section of a 
leaf, and h. the entire opening 
gem of the Lime tree, Ulia 
Europea, which is an excellent 

illustiation of this ijjpriety. 

• 

* Foliatio est coraplicatio ca, quam servant dam 
intra Geramam aut Asparagos planta.'um .latent. Phil. Bol. 

§ 163, iv. * 
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f 2. In th& plaited fPKcaiaj, the 
leaf is folded up like a fan; as ex¬ 
emplified in many of the Palm tribe; 
in the Birch, Betula alha^ and La- 
dy’s-Mantle, Alchemilla. In the raarr 
ginal cut, a. represents an unexpanded 
leaf of Alchemilla alpina; b. its trans¬ 
verse section. 
j8. Overlapping. Under this* head are ar¬ 
ranged those gems in which the margins of the 
leaves overlap those within them, or opposite to 
them, without being rolled. It comprehends the 
three following varieties. ^ 

* 1. The Imbricate in which the 

edges of two opposite leaves touch each 
other, embracing those within them, 
which they cover like tiles. In some 
instances the edges of the one leaf ex¬ 
tend a little over those of tliat to 
which it is opposed; while in others 
the opposed edges scarcely touch. This 
variety is exemplified in Privet, Ligus- 
trum vulgare, and Lilac, Syringa vul¬ 
garis, &c. In the marginal cut, a. 
represents *<;he opening gem of Lilac, 
and b. its transverse section. : 

2 . The Equitant- (^guitantia), in which 
the leaf is so folded, Ihat the two sides 
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deeply, embrace the opposite leaf, 
which in its turn encloses the one op- 
‘posed to it; and so on to the'centre of 
the bud. It is beautifully exemplified 
* in Day Lily, Hemerocallis; in the 
Iris family; and in Solomon’s Seal, 
as represented in the marginal cut, in 
which fig. 1. shows the characteiiof the 
entire bud, with the leaf a. embraced 
by the opposite one h .; and fig. 2t the 
transverse section in which a. b. and 
the other leaves ai-e drawn slightly 
asunder, so as to show more distinctly 
their arrangement. 

The Obvolute (ObvolutaJ, in which one 
leaf, doubled lengthways, embraces 
within its doubling one half of the 
opposite leaf, folded in the same manner; 
as in the genus ValeAan, Valeriana; 
Scabious, Scabiosa; Teasel, Dipsacus; 
and Sage, Salvia. In the mm'ginal 
cut, «. represents the opening bpd of 
Common Sage, b. its transveree sec¬ 
tion. . ^ 

y. Rolled. This div^on contains all thoEe 
gems in which the leaves are rolled, either on thar 
later^L margins, or from the apex to the base. 
There are five varieties of this form of foliation. ; 
f.The convolute (Cmvoluta), in which the^eaf 
H H 4 • ’ • 
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is rolled lengthways in a spiral'maimer, one mar¬ 
gin forming the axis round which the other turns, 
as in the Plum genus, Pruhus; £he Lettuce 
tribe, Lactuca; the Cabbage, Brassica, and many 
Grasses, &c. In the marginal Cut, g. displays this 
form of foliation in a section of the unrolled leaf 
of Indian Com, Zea Mays. 

• 2, The Involute (Irwoluta), in which eacli 
lateral margin of the leaf is rolled in¬ 
wards ; as in the gems of the Honey¬ 
suckles, Lonicerae; and the Violets, 
Violae, &c. In the marginal cut, e. 
is a section of the unexpanded leaf 
of the Yellow Water Lily, Nupliar 
lutea. 

3. The Revolute (Revoluta), in 
which the lateral margins are rolled 
outwards; as in the gems of Rosmary, Ros¬ 
marinus officinalis; and of the Primrose genus, 
Primula, &c. In the marginal cut, y. is a sec¬ 
tion of the unexpanded rieaf of Patience Dock, 
Rwasex patientia. 

4. The Circinal (CircinataJ, in which the leaf 
is rolled from the apex to the base, as 
in the Fenlk, Filices; the divisions of 
the leaf, as represented at in 

the marginal cut, being rolldd ^npon 
the mid-rib, which is also rolled from 
D, to c. carrying the divisions in its turns. 

2 
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5. The Turned down (Reclinata), in which 
th^ leaf .hangs down and is wrapt 
round the footstalk,. as in the buds 
of officinal Wolfsbane, Aconitum neo- 
montq^um: the genus Anemone, &c. 
In the marginal cut representing an 
unexpanded leaf of Duck’s-foot, Po¬ 
dophyllum peltatum, a. a. shWs^tl^ 
leaf wrapped round the footstalk h. c. 

As the gems open^ the leaves gradually unfold 
themselves, and assume their aatnral forms; but 
the opening of the bud does not, in every in¬ 
stance, iiftmediately set free the leaves; for, in 
some gems, each leaf is separately enclosed in a 
membranous cover, which opens either laterally 
or at the apex, and permits the leaf to expand. 
This covering is generally regarded as a stipule 
(stipula); but it scarcely accords with Linnmus’s 
definition of that appendage* ; and may rather be 
considered as a protection to the embryon leaf, 
until it has attained sufficient vigour to bear the 
stimulus of light, and to admit of that degree of 
perspiration, which its exposure to the atmo¬ 
sphere occasions. Tlie gem of the Tulip tree, Li- 
riodendron Tulipifera, aflbi'ds a vmy beautiful ey- 
ampWof this form of foliation. ITie leaf before 
expailffing is conduplicate and arched, or bent 

" Stipuia est squama, quae basi petiolorum aut pedunculo- 
“ rum enascentium utrinque adstat.” Rot. § Si. 
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down as represented at a. in 
the mar^nal ciil^ and the sti¬ 
pules, as they are termed, which 
are flat foliaceous plates (see b. 
which is one pf them separated 
to show its form and vessels), 
form a bivalve case for it, con¬ 
taining at the same time all 
the younger leaves, each arched 
and enclosed in a similar man¬ 


ner. As soon as the leaf is capable of bearing the 
exposure, the two plates of the case separate, 
bending down as at f. c. and in a short, time drop 
olF; meanwhile the footstalk of the leaf becomes 





straight and. the disk is 
spi-ead out to the light 
and air. In some in¬ 
stances this covering is 
univalvular and sepa¬ 
rates at the base, at tl. j 
^ame time that it opens 
laterally, as exemplified 
in the Magnolias; and 
very elegantly in the 
Elastic-gum tree, .JFicus 
elastica; the of 

which (see fig. 1,^. in 
the marginal cut) is of 
a deep red «col6ur, 
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thick, opaque,' and coverii^ the whole of the 
terminal shoJi above the insertion t df. of the 
last evolved leaf, the footstalk of which h. is purr 
posely left in the figure: in fig. 2, the sheath is re¬ 
moved to display the leaf a. seajted on its footstalk 
e. and wrapped round the sheath of the next ex¬ 
pected leaf. In other instances this sheath is thin, 
semi-transparent, .and filled with a gelatinous 
matter, which involves the young leaf; as exem¬ 
plified in the Dock tribe, Rumex. These sheaths or 
utricular coverings cannot- be regarded as hyber- 
nacula, as they are present in every season of the 
.year; but, inasmuch as they preserve the young leaf 
from the stimulus of light and the effects of mois¬ 
ture, they bear a close analogy to the.hybernacu- 
lar scales. Their chief use, however, is to re¬ 
strain the perspiration of the young leaf, till such 
time as its vessels are sufficiently perfect to supply 
by absorj)tion the exhaustion of moisture which 
that function necessarily occasions. 

The origin of the ^m has been already suffi¬ 
ciently investigated (p. 383-406). It is evidently 
nourished during the summer by the leaf, which 
is, perhaps, to the embryo in the gem, what the 
flower is to the fruit *; but ujhen the leaf falls, the 
gemleft to its own resources; and scarcely any 
visibw^hange occurs in its aspect or its magnitude 

* “ La feuille est au bourgeon ce que la fleur est au fruit 
“ et a la graine. ” Essnis sur la Vcg. par A. Aubert du Petit- 
Thoqars, p. l+/i. 
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until the following sjipng. Purin ^A his torpidity, 
which is ifaintained throughout She winter, the 
scales are supposed to preserve the enclosed em¬ 
bryo from the eflfect of cold; but if we reflect 
on the insufficiency of so feeble a guard, and 
further consider the great degree of cold which a 
seed' can withstand without losing its vitality, we 
shall be able to appreciate justly the value of this 
opinion. The fact is, the vitality possessed by the 
embryo in the gem, like that it enjoys in the seed, 
is not susceptible of the stimulus of heat under a 
certain degree of temperature; and until it re¬ 
ceives this, in coml^ination with circumstances 
otherwise favourable for vegetation, no change of 
organization is produced in it, and the vital prin¬ 
ciple remains unaffected, even in very low tem¬ 
peratures. Nor is this wonderful when we con¬ 
sider that a caterpillar may be fi’ozen, and yet 
live after it has been thawed. But if ’the gems 
remained uncovered during the long period which 
intervenes between their formation and evolution, 
they would run great hazards from the effect of 
moisture* and from the depredations of insects, 
against which the scales and the varnishes which 
cover them are excellent safeguards. We, besides, 
know that light is unfavourable to the evfllution of 
tbeembryo in the seed, and may we not conclude 
from analogy, that this is the case also to the 
young branch in the gem? 

When the spring returns, and the temperature 
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of the atmosphere has arrived at that point which 
the^'excitabili^iof the gem demands fof arousing 
its vital ener^* into activity, the outer scales 
being no longer useful, drop off; but the inner 
ones remain and assume the functions of'leaves, 
until the’ real leaves are fully expanded. All the 
gems on a tree, however, do not open at the same 
time, for the current of fluid in the sap vessels 
communicating with*the terminal gems being’more 
direct than that which supplies the lateral gems, 
the former always open sooner than the latter. 
Flower gems almost always open before leaf gems 
on the same tree; but flower gems which are 
at a distance from leaf genfS, generally fall with¬ 
out producing fruit; and perhaps they possess al¬ 
together less individuality than leaf gems, yet 
flower gems live and flourish when they are de¬ 
tached and then budded near a leaf gem oh the 
same or on another stock. We are now treating, 
however, of the conservative organs only of plants; 
i shall, therefore, at present, not enter upon the 
examination of the flower gem; but pass on to 
treat the contents of the leaf gem; or leaves and 
their appendages. 

Leaves are organs of es^ntial importance to 
the vegetable. They are, also, objects of great de¬ 
light a»^d interest, whether we examine them indi¬ 
vidually as the clothing of a single plant, or col¬ 
lectively as producing the lively freshness of the 
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verdant vale, and the massive luxuriance of the 
darkened forest. The most beauj^M flower Idtes 
half its charms when it is displl^ on a naked 
stem; the miserable hovel becomes picturesque 
when spread over with the foliage of the Vine; 
the ruins of former magnificence acquire more 
reverence, and command a double share of our 
resp^t, when seen through the tracery of tlie 
Ivy; ^nd the horrors of the* frowning rock are 
softened into beauty when mantled with pendent 
creepers or with Alpine shrubs. Leaves are still 
more important when we regard them as af¬ 
fording food to man and the rest of the animal 
creation; and supplyftig medicinal agents to re¬ 
lieve their sufferings in disease. Notwithstanding, 
however, the interest which they thus excite; and 
our familiarity with leaves, as objects of sight, from 
our earliest years, it is impossible to form an un¬ 
exceptionable definition of the leaf. This difficulty 
arises fi-oni the great diversity of figure, substanc'-, 
surface, and colour which it assumes in different 
plants. If we cannot, therefore, define it accu¬ 
rately from its external characters, we must have 
recourse to its functions; and perhaps the following 
is the least exceptionable definition we can offer: 
—The leaf is a temporary organ of plants, which 
performs nearly the same function in the economy 
of vegetahlk life as the lungs perform in that of 
animal life: or, in fewer words, leaves are the 
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respiratory ofgans of plants*. It may be ob¬ 
jected to th ^l efinition, that some plants, as for 
example the *mdfder, Cuscuta Europea, the Sta-' 
■pelias, and many of tlie Cactus tribe, are devoid of 
leaves; but in these instances, and in all aphyl¬ 
lous plants, the surface of the stem performs the 
function of the leaves. . 

The diversity of character which leaves^ dis¬ 
play is taken advantage of by systematic Botanists 
for determining species, and consequently every 
circumstance connected with that diversity,—as 
form, substance, position, attachment, and direction 
should be made familiar to the student; as well 
as the more intimate or initemal stinicture of the 
leaf itself. *10 our examination, therefore, as in 
the case of stems, I shall first demonstrate the 
external characters of leaves, and then investigate 
their anatomy or internal structure. 

Let us take any leaf fi’om among those now 
scattered before us; this fqr instance of the Lilac. 



* “ Folia transpirant et adtrahunt (uti pulmones in anima- 
“ libus) urabraraque prabent.” Phil. .3dl> 81. . ^ 
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* . * « 

We find that it consists-of two parts; the one, a. 

(see the figure) thin and expand^d^i^^ which in 
oominon language is nan^d thaWK^olium); the 
other Jong, equally tWck as broad, and stalk-* 
like, which is denominated tite footstalk or petiole 
(fetkkm)^ The footstalk and the expansion, 
however, constitute bat one orgah or proper leaf, 
the |9otstalk being in«^ly a prolongation of the 
mid^rib c.c. which in tbfe leaf divides the expansion 
into two equal poitions. This is further proved by 
the fact, that the expansion cannot be separated 
from the footstalk ndthout tearftig or cutting; and 
that in autumn, when a l^f withers, both parts 
fail together, the wiifele leaf separating, on the 
slightest touch, at the point whete the foot¬ 
stalk is attEiched to the branch*. But many of 
the leaves before us have no prolongation of the 
mid-rib, thence we conclude, that the petiole is not 
universal. Continuing our examination, we observe 
that the two surfaces«of this leaf are not alike 
that one is of a deep green colour and smooth; 
the other is a pale green and marked by a num¬ 
ber of elevated ridges (costuke), branching off 
from the mid-rib: the deeper*green and smoother 
surface is always turned upwards or towards 
the light, and is named the upper disk (pa- 

* The error of Linnaeus’s definition of the footstalji: is very 
apparent:—“ Petiolus, trunci species, adnectens folium, nee 
“ fructifeationem.” Phil. Bot. j 82. f. 
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gina superior]^^r face of the leaf; the latter, 
which has of course the opposite direction, is 
termed the under disk (pagina inferior), or back 
of the leaf; but, as I remarked with respect to 
the footstalk, these distinctions of surface are not 
universal, for we meet wi|(h some leaves which 
stand vertically on the branches and have both 
surfaces alike*. That part of the leaf d. d., which is 
next to the footstalk or to the point of attachment, 
is always considered as the base; and the part e., 
which is directly opposite, the apex; whatever may 
be the shape of the leaf. The line e.f. d. d.f. e. 
forming the contour of the *» leaf, is named the 
margin. The angle which the leaf or its footstalk 
forms at its point of attachment with the ^tem, 
or the branch, is termed its axilla. 

Leaves are either Simple, consisting of one 
expansion only, with or without a footstalk, 
as those of the Lilac, the Apple tree, the Nettle, 
IJrtica dioica, and many other plants; or Com^ 
pound, consisting of several distinct expansions, 
with or without distinct footstalks united to¬ 
gether on one common footstalk, as those of 


* Mirbel considers these as transformed footstalks. He re¬ 
marks, speaking of the Acades of New Holland, “ A mesure 
“ que lej folioles disparaissent, les petioles changent visible- 
“ ment de forme et de structure. La plupart s’elargissent vers 
“ les deux bouts, a la maniere d’un fer de lance.” Elemens afe.; 
Phys. vcg. 1. HQ. 
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Buck-bean, Menyanthes trifoliaia.of Horse Ches- 
nut, iEsculus, the Vetch tribe, &c. 

A. Simple leaves (Folia smplicia) differ in 
respect of general Jigure ; form or solid configu¬ 
ration apexf base; margin; surf ace; wad. sub¬ 
stance. 

a. The general figure or superficial aspect of 
a leaf is derived from the line which circumscribes 
its flat surface, or which is described by its mar¬ 
gin. In demonstrating the diversities which it 
displays, I shall beg^n with the simplest and pass 
progressively to the more complex. A leaf is termed 
Capillary (folium cccpillare), a., when it is long, 
fine, and flexible, reseipbling a hair. Linear 
(linegre), b., when it is long, about a geome- 



trical line in breadth, and the sides parallel, or 
is the same breadth near the apex as at the 
base. Gramineous or riband-like (fasciarium), c., 
when it resembles the linear, with which it is 
sometimes confounded, but from which it differs in 
being broader and not parallel towards the apex. 
Needle-shaped (acerosum *), d., when, resembling 

*Aceromm est lineare persistens: ut in Pino,^ Abiete, 
“ Junipero, Taid.'*^ Phil. Bat. Notwithstanding this high au- 
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the linear, i| is rigid and acute. Awl-shaped 
(mbulatum) ^%i when it is thick at the base and 
gradually attenuated to a sharp point. Lanceolate 
(lanceolatum), when it is four or five times 
lohger than it is broad, and tapers towards 
both the base and apex. Sword-shaped fensi- 
forme), g., when it is long, tapering to a point, very 
thin on both edges, and slightly curved. Spatu- 
late (spathulatum), h., when round at the apex 
it gradually tapers towards |he base. Wedge- 
shaped (cuneyorme vel cuneatum), L, when broad 



and abrupt at the apex it tapers towards the 
base. Fan-shaped (flabelliforme), k., when it re¬ 
sembles the wedge-shaped leaf in the base, but 
is more dilated and rounded at the apex. Ob- 

thority, neither the leaves of the Yew nor of Juniper can be re¬ 
garded as needle-shaped. Linnaeus adds another circumstance 
connected with the needle-shaped leaf, more correct, “ ple- 
“ rumque basi articulatione rarao inserta.” Phil. Bqt, § 277. 
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long (oblongum), when the length exceeds the 
breadth at least more than three ti&ies, with the 
ends generally rounded: but the base and apex 
may be variously defined; ” and this term,” as Sir 
J. E. Smith justly remarks, is used with grdat 
“ latitude.” Oval or elliptical (ovale vel ellip- 
ticum), /., when it is twice as long as it is broad, 
and is nearly equally rounded at both extremities. 
Ovate (ovatum), m., when the length is greater 
than the breadth, jnth both extremities rounded, 
but the base much broader than the apex. Obovate 
(obovatum) ,«., when it has the ovate shape reversed; 



and is consequently attached by the narrower ex¬ 
tremity. Roundish (subrotundum), o., when it ap¬ 
proaches to the circular figure. Circular (orbicu¬ 
lar e), p., when its length and breadth are equal and 
the circumference is q circular line. Crescent¬ 
shaped (lunulatum_ s. semilunatum), q., when it is 
curved, as the name implies, like a crescent: whe¬ 
ther the (ootstalk be inserted into the concave or 
the convex edge of the crescent. Angled (angu- 
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latum), when the circumference has considerable 
projections, which are not lobular; and the leaf 
is termed three-angled (triatigulatum),r., four¬ 
angled and five-angled (quin- 

quangulatum), s., as the angles are either three, 
or four, or five. If the angles be obscure, the leaf is 
said to be repand (repandum). It is trowel-shaped 
(deltoides*), t., when it has three angles, or 



* “ Deltoides, rhombeum est ex quatuor angulis, e qulbus 
laterales minus a basi distant quam reliqui.” Phil, Bot. Sir 
J. £. Smith states that “ a wrong figure is quoted for this in 
« Philosophia Botanica, which has caused much confusion.** 
Jntroduc. p. 155. He might have added, that the whole de¬ 
scription is erroneous. 

ii3 
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resembles the Greek A, one of the angles forming 
the apex of the leaf: and diamond<^aped (rhom- 
boideumjf u., when the Unes describing the edges 
of the leaf, instead of being curved, form obtuse 
angles pointing outwards oh each side. A leaf 
is fiddle-shaped (pandurc^orme), v., when it is 
oblong and has a curvilinear indentation in both 
its sides: and lyre-shaped when there 



is one large circular or elliptical lobe towards the 
apex, and several sidall lateral lobes towards the 
base.' It is termed lobed (lohatum), when it is 
deeply divided into rounded segments; and is, 
therefore, said to be two-lobed (hilobum), u ; 
three-lobed (trilohum), x.; four-lobed (quadrilo- 



bum)j &c. according to the number of the lobes. 
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It is arrow-shaped (sagittatum), y., when the disk 
is triangular, ^d the sides are produced down¬ 
wards into two pointed lobes, like a barbed ar¬ 
row: and ]&alberd-sbaped (hastiUum), 2 . I., when 
the sides are produced into two lateral spread¬ 
ing points or lobes near the base. Sometimes the 
lateral lobes are distinct, as represented at z. 2. 



A leaf is heart-shaped (cordatum), a., when 
it is hollowed at the base into two lobes and 
pointed at the apex, so that the leaf has some¬ 
what the appearance of the heart on a card. 
When the apex, instead of being directly oppo¬ 
site to the base, is thrown off at one side, the leaf 
is said to be oblique cordatum^ €, as beautifully 
illustrated in Begonia. Kidney-shaped (rent- 
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forme), y., when the apex is broad and rounded, 
and the base deeply hollowed out. A leaf is 
termed palmated (palmatum), S, when it is cleft 
into oblong or finger-like lobes, not, however, ex¬ 
tending to the base; but leaving an entire flat 
space, which has been likened to the palm of the 
hand. Laciniated or incised (laciniatum seu sec- 
tum), f, when it idi cut into numerous irregular 



divisions, which are termed segments. Parted 
(partitum), i,, when the clefts reach nearly to 
the base: and according to the number of these, 
the leaf is said to be triyprtitum, qua- 

dnpartitum, quinquepartitum, multipartitum. It 
is said to be cloven (fissum), when the margins of 
the segments are nearly straight lines: and accord¬ 
ing to the number of the clefts the leaf is termed 
hifidum, trifidum, multifidum, x. (page 491), &c. 
Runcinate (runcmatum),^ signifies that the ex¬ 
pansion is deeply cut into many transverse acute- 
angled segments, the points of which tend to¬ 
wards the base of the leaf. When the segments 
are deeper, and more regular and distant from 
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each other, the figure of the leaf is termed pin- 
natifid (pinnatyidum), and pectinate (pectind- 

turn), y, when the segments are very narrow, 
linear, and parallel .like the teeth of a comb. 



These terms are frequently combined to ex¬ 
press modifications of ttvo or more of the forms 
they imply conjoined in one leaf. Thus you will 
find in the descriptioni^ of leaves, in systematic 
works, such terms as ovato-lanceolatum, cordato- 
lanceolatum, hastato-lanceolatum, cordato-ovatum, 
lineari-lanceolatum, cordato-sagittatum, sagittato- 
ovatum, lanceolato-ellipticum, subrotundo-corda- 
titm, &c. the meaning of which can be accurately 
acquired by practice only in the examination of 
plants. The three last-mentioned terms, I ought 
to notice, involve a contradiction; or, at least, 
are too nice for practical purposes; and con¬ 
sequently we find, that several of the best'sys¬ 
tematic Botanists have confounded and misap¬ 
plied them. The terms incisum and dissectum 
are merely modifications of laciniatum. I may 
take this opportunity of remarking that the 
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terras angled and lobed are, also, not unfre- 
quently misapplied, although the distinction is 
perfectly obvious: thus, each segment of an 
angled leaf has the margins, which meet to form 
the angle, straight or nearly, so; whereas in a 
lobed leaf the margins are always curved, so as to 
give the lobes a rounded appearance, whether 
their apexes be obtuse or pointed. The import¬ 
ance of accuracy in the application of terms sig¬ 
nificant of the forms of leaves, will be fully seen 
when I come to treat of ,the classification of plants. 

1). The solid coi^guration of a leaf is taken 
from its real form, including length, bi*eadth, and 
thickness; determined by transverse and longi¬ 
tudinal sections. It is termed Cylindiical (teres, 
cylindrica), 1 , when a transverse section, made 
any where throughout the greater part of the 
length of the leaf, is circular. If the diameter 
be very small, so that the leaf is as fine as a 
hmr, the configuration is termed capillacea, the 
distinction of which from capillary, consists in 
the form of the capillaceous leaf being exactly 
that of a hair, whereas the capillary is only 
as small as a hair:—Semicylindrical (semicy- 
lindracea), 2, when one side of a leaf is flat 
and the other convex:—Tubular (tubulosa), 3, 
when the greater portion of the leaf is cylindri¬ 
cal, or nearly so, tapering to a point, and hollow 
within. Sometimes the hollow appears as if it 
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were formed by the two, sides of the leaf being 
compressed together, but. separated near the 
midrib, so that one part of the leaf is fiat 
and another tubular, as beautifully exemplified 
in the genus Sarracenea, 4. —^The configuration 
is four-edged (tetragona), when there are four 
longitudinal sides, and consequently four corners: 
but if there be three sides only, as in Mesem- 
bryanthemum aureum, the configuration is termed 



trigona, 4 (see page 492); Linnaeus uses trique¬ 
trum to express an awl-shaped leaf, which has 
three flat sides; but the term is superfluous. 
Tongue-shaped (lingulata), 5, implies that the 
leaf is thick, oblong, and blunt. This form of 
leaf is often cartilaginous at the edges, as in 
some of the Aloe tribe. The configuration is 
gibbous (gibba), 6, when it is thick and swells 
out, or is humped on one or both sides. Symitar- 
shaped (acinaciformis), 7, when one edge .is 
thick, flat, and nearly straight, and the other 
thin, sharp, and curved like a symitar. Hatchet¬ 
shaped (dolabrjfbrmis), 8, when it resembles the 
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former, but has the keel or compressed part more 
abruptly prominent, and the base nearly cylin¬ 
drical. Sir J. E. Smith remarks, that “ these two 
“ last terms might well be spared, as they seem con- 
“ trived only for two plants,” but this is supposing 
that the whole vegetable world is already known, 
which is very far from being the case. The same 
leaves are examples, also, of the two next terms of 
configuration; the Compressed (compressa), which 
is used when a thick leaf is flattened laterally, 
so as to make it thick^’ than it*is broad; and 
the flat (plana), when both surfaces of a thick 
leaf are flat and parallel to each other. A two- 
edged leaf (folium anceps), JO, displays both the 
edges, in a transverse section, produced to a very 
acute angle. The configuration is spherical 
(sphceroidea), .when it approaches to the globular 
form: Ovoide (ovoideaj, 11, when it some¬ 
what resembles that of an egg: Coccoon-shaped 
(fmina), ]2, when it is cylindrical in the middle 



and tapers to a point at each end: Club-shaped 
(clavata), when it is round and stem-like, with a 
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thick, blunt apex: Hooked (undnata), 13, when 
it is curved so as to resemble, in some degree, a 
hook: Lenticular (lenticuleeris), when it is flat, 
roundish, and convex on both surfaces, and a 
transverse section of the leaf has the appearance 
represented at 14, in the cut. 

c. The apex of a leaf, as has already been de¬ 
scribed, is that part which is opposed to the 
base or the footstalk; or to the point of attach¬ 
ment when it has no footstalk. It differs very 
considerably in shape in different leaves. The 
apex is termed acute (acutusjy 15, when the 
conjunction of the two lines of the edges forms an 
acute angle: acutiiisculus, l6, when there is a 
slighter degree of this kind of termination: acu¬ 
minate (acuminatus), 17, when it is long and very 
tapering: spine-pointed (cuspidatus), 18 , when it 
runs out gradually into a small, awl-shaped, ri^d 
spine; and mucronate (mucronatus), Ip, when 
it is rounded with an herbaceous spine standing 
on it. The apex is awned (aristafus),*, when it is 
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terminated by a long rigid spine, which does not 
appear as a continuation of the leaf: cirrose (cir- 
roms, circinatus), 20, when it ife produced into a 
kind o4tendril; and this is in a few instances “ fur- 
" nished with an additional organ for some par- 
“ ticular purpose not essential to a leaf Thus, 
in one species of the genus Nepenthes-f', 21, the 



^ Smith's Introduction, p. 173. 


f This singular family of plants was first noticed by Hiero¬ 
nymus Benzoni, an Italian, who visited India about the middle 
of the sixteenth century (1542—1556); and was described by 
him in a work entitled, “ Nova novi Orbis Historia,” Geni. /ae, 
1578. One species of it, the Phyllamphora (Lin.), was af¬ 
terwards fully described and figured in the Herbarium Amboi- 
nense of Rumpbius, who was appointed Governor of Amboyna 
in 1706. Rumpbius regards the fiuid found in the pitcher as a 
secretion of the plant itself, and says it increases during the 
night; that it has a sweetish taste and attracts worms and other 
insects into the pitcher; who, however, all die, except a 
species of squilla, “ squilla gibba,’’ that seems to prey upon the 
carcasses of the others. He describes the pitcher itself as being 
beautifully coloured in the inside with purple streaks and spots; 
and the lid opening and shutting. This species is found in 
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apex of each leaf terminates in a long rigid thread, 
a continuation of the midrib, bearing a small 
covered pitcher, which is generally found nearly 
full of water; in another species this pitcher is 
sessile, *; and, in Dionsea muscipula, the ap¬ 
pendage is composed of a pair of toothed lobes, 
22, which are irritable; and which, close together 
and imprison insects that alight upon them-f-. 
The apex is obtuse ( obtusm ), 23, (p. 493), when it 
forms the segment of a circle or is rounded. The 
rounded apex of a solid leaf, when a little thick- 

Amboyna growing in dry waste places; and also in Ceylon; 
but I suspect that the Ceylon plant is a variety, if not a distinct 
species, for the pitcher is not contracted at the neck, as in Rum> 
phius’s figure, and it is found growing only in moist valleys and 
on the banks of rivers. At this time (August 1821), there are 
several plants of Nepenthes distillatoria vegetating in pots, in the 
magnificent hothouse of Messrs. Loddiges, at Hackney. The 
pitcher in this species is attached to the apex of the leaf, without 
the medium of the twisted wire, which is found in Phylhm- 
phora; and there are, also, two leafy appendages running the 
whole length of the pitcher, on that side of it which is next to the 
plant. The lid exactly resembles that of PhyUamphora. A more 
beautiful vegetable pitcher is found in the Cephalotus follicula- 
ris, a New Holland marsh plant, which was discovered and de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Robert Brown, to whose exertions and talents 
Botanical science is most extensively indebted; and is figured 
in the atlas of Capt. Flinders’s voyage; but, as it is not ap¬ 
pended to the leaf, I shall describe it among the general ap¬ 
pendages. 

The cause of this vegetable phenomenon shall be after- . 
wards investigated. 
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ened, but not sufficiently so as to render it 
clubbed, is termed incrassatus. If a small point 
project from the middle of the obtuse apex, the 
leaf is said to be. obtumm cum acumine, 24 (p. 
493). The apex is termed retuse (retusus), 25, 
when it is obtuse, with a broad shallow notch 
in the middle: emarginate (emarginatus), 26 , 
when the notch is sharper, or nearly triangular: 
truncated (truncatus ), 27 , when it appears as if 
cut across in a straight line; as beautifully exem¬ 
plified in the leaf of Liriodendrum tulipifera. It 
is jagged (prtemormsj, 28, when it appears as if 
gnawed off, and the cross lines describe several ir¬ 
regular points. Ex. Caryota urens (28); and tri- 
dentate .(tridentatus), 29 , when it forms three 
teeth. 



d. The differences in the bases of leaves depend 
on the general superficial configuration; I must, 
therefore, refer you to what has been said on that 
subject, and notice here one circumstance only. 
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connected with the base, which has not already 
been described. When the two halves of the ex¬ 
pansion are of different lengths, tibia is observable 
chiefly at the base, and the leaf is said to be un¬ 
equal or oblique (basi inaequaleX 30, (page 496). 

e. The Margin of a l«if may 4)6 either entire, 
indented, bordered, or ndled. 

* Entire. 

An entire leaf (foUrnn: integerrinmm) has the 
line of the margin uninterrupted, or free from 
every kind of incision or indentation. Sir J. E, 
Smith properly remarks that this term refers 
solely to “ the margin of a leaf; whereas 
“ tegrum respects its whole shape, and has no- 
“ thing to do with the marg^n-f-.”. I may add, it 
is used in contradistinction to compositum. 

** Indented. 

A leaf is termed sinuated (sinuatum)^ 31 , (page 
498), when the margin is cut into roundish scollops, 
as in the Oak, Quercus robur; but when the notches 
or scollops are very irregular, as if formed by the. 
gnawing of some insects, the margin is then said to 
be gnawed (erosus), 32. It is termed toothed (den- 
tatus), 33, when it displays pointed miarginal pro¬ 
jections of the expansion, with interstices between 
them; and the following terms are employed to 
express the character of the margin as far as re- 

t Introd, to Phys, and Syst. Bot. p. 161. ^ 

VOL. I. K K ^ * 
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gards its denticulations: equally toothed (cequaliter 
dentaim), 34 ; unequally toothed (meeqtiatUer den- 
iatus), 35; deeply toothed (prqfunde dentatus) ; 
obscurely toothed ( obsolete dentatus), 36. If the 
denticulations themselves be again deiitated, then 
the maipn is teiTned doubly dehtafe (duplicato- 
dentaius), 37. 

The margin is denominated serrated (serratus), 
38, when the teeth ai-e sharp, and lie as it were 
upon each other, as in a saw, all pointing towards 
the apex of the leaf. The nature of the serratures 
is distinguished by the following terms applied to 
the margin: equally serrated (cequaliterserratus); 
unequally serrated (inoequaliter serratus); sharply 
serrated (argute serratus) ; deeply Serrated (pro- 
funde serratus), 30; and doubly’serrated (du- 
plicqto-serratus), 40. When the serratures are 
minute, or not distinct, the margin is termed 
serrulatus, 41. 
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Crenated (crenatus), 42, implies that the in¬ 
dentations of the margin are blunt and rounded, 
and dp not incline to either extremity of the leaf. 
The crenatures themselves jmaiy be crenated, in 
wliich case the margin is termed doubly crenated 
(duplicato-crenatus ); or they mlay be of a doubt¬ 
ful form, being neither completely rounded nor 
yet pointed, in which case it is termed dentato- 
cremtus, 43 i and crenulated (crenulatm), 44, if 
they are very shallow and,at thesame time perfect. 

When the marginal denticulations, whatever 
form they assume, are terminated with sharp, rig^d 
spines, the margin is termed spinous (spinosus), 
45; and as a comparative term, a leaf is said to 
be unarmed (inet'me), when it occurs in a species 
or a variety belonging to a tribe of plants, which 
has for the most part spinous-leaved species. 



*** Bordered. 

When the substance of the margin of a leaf 
differs from that of the expansion, the leaf is con¬ 
sidered as bordered; and according to the charac- 

kk2 
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• 

ter of the .border, the margin receives different ap¬ 
pellations. Thus it is termed cartilaginous (carti- 
la^neus), when it is firmer than the disk and 
somewhat elastic. T^is cmlilage is generally 
whitisb, yellowish, pinkish^,or somi? other colour, 
but is seldom green.. It is terajed. horny (cor- 
nem), when it resembles the cartilaginous, but is 
’harder and less elastic: ciliated (ciliatus), aQ, 
when beset with soft parallel hairs, not closely set 
together; but if the hairg be stiff ai\d like bristles, 
it is then said to be amleato-ciliatm. (See fi^ 1. 
Plate 4). V 

If the margin be studded with small granular, 
eithei' opaque ot semitransparent bodies, .exuding 
some kind of fluid, it is termed glandular (glan- 
dulosus) ; but, if these glands be supported on 
hairs, glanduloso-ciliatus, 48. 

**** Rolled. 

When the margin is rolled backwards,- or upon 
the under surface of the leaf, it is said to’ be re¬ 
volute (revoluttis),.AQ; when forwards, involute (in- 
■volutiis). In some instances the margin, compre¬ 
hending a portion of the disk of the leaf, is so much 
more expanded than the rest of the disk, that it 
assumes a waved character, or is undulated (un- 
dulatus), 50 ; and when it is still more expanded, 
so that the margin is variously curled and twisted, 
it is termed curled (crispusj. These appearances 
occur in leaves, which have very different kinds of 
margins in other^ respects. 
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f. The surface of a leaf comprehends both the 
upper and the under disks. In general, the upper 
disk is smoother than the'iinder disk; for, although 
the vascular fasciculi can be traced in the form 
of white or coloured lines on the upper, yet, they 
very rarely produce those elevated ridges which 
mark their courae on th% under disk. In treating 
of the different characters that distinguish the 
surfaces of leaves, the upper disk only is alluded to* 
It is liecessary to state that the greater number of 
the following terms are equally applicable to the 
surface of the stem as to that of the leaf, when the 
contrary is not expressed. 

The surface of a leaf which exhibits no in¬ 
equalities is said to be flat (plana vd Uevis); if 
there be no hmrs nor spinfts, it is smooth (glabra, 
nuda}; and if no fasciculi of vessels be apparent on 
it, veinless (avenia). If it be smooth and shined, 
it is termed polished (nitida); and lucid (lucida), 
if it be so considerable* as to present the appearance 
of being varnished. If the upper surface be con¬ 
vex and the under'concave, the leaf is termed 
convex* (convexum); and the opposite of this 
state, concave (bmeavum)'. Both these states are 
the consequence of a tightness of the margin. 
When an oblong or a linear leaf is longitudinally 
hollowed, and a transverse section of it is a scr 
micircle, the surface is sa,id to be channelled (ca~ 
naliculata), 52, (p. 503); but when the transverse 

K K 3 
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section is angular, and the midrib on the under 
suc&ce resembles the keel of a boat, it is keeled 
(mnnata), 53. When, in'stead of one longitudinal 
hollow, there are several linear depressions, the 
surface is said to be farrowed (mlcata), 54 ; and 
streaked (striata), if the depresskms be super- 
ficiah very narrow, and parallel lines. If the 
suiface be depressed in the centre, and the leaf is 
peltate, it is said to be navel-like (umhilicata), 
55: but if it rises and sinks alternately, in straight 
angular furrows, like the folds of a fan, it is termed 
folded (plichta) ; and waved (undulata) if in un¬ 
dulations commencing from the midrib. When 
the inequalities proceed from the portions of the 
expansion between’ the network of the vascular 
fasciculi being fuller than is reqmsite to fill the 
vacant spaces of the meshes, and rising upwards, 
the surfrce is wrinkled (rugma), 56; and blis¬ 
tered (butUata), when these elevations arb still 
more considerable; but when, on the contrary, the 
fulness between the vascular fasciculi produces de¬ 
pressions, the surface is said’ to be pitted (lacu- 
nosa velfavosa).^ 

When a leaf is covered with stnali hard tuber¬ 
cles, which are more easily* distinguishpd by the 
finger than the eye, the surface is smd to be sca¬ 
brous (scabra): it is rough (aspera) when th^e 
are more visible; warty (vermcosa), 57 , when 
they are still larger and more solid; and pustular, 
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or vesicular (papillosa)f,.vAim they are evidently 
elevations of the cuticle filled with aqueous fluid, as 
in the Ice plant, Mesembryanthemum crpstallinum. 
If the surface of a leaf be studded with short her¬ 
baceous spines, it is tei^ed murical^ (miri- 
cata); when these have stiff points, it is’pridkly 
(echinata) ; and aculeated (aculeata), wheBj m- 
stead of being herbaceous, the spines are hard 
and pungent. The surface is termed hispid (his- 
pidd), whbn it is beset with short stiff hairs; when 
these are longer, and conseqpently less rigid, it is 
hirsute (hirsuta)s bristly (setosajf 5Q, if they stand 



singly and resemble bristles ; strigose {strigosaj, if 
they are firm, and stand upon sinall prominences, 
or papillae*: and bearded (harhata), when they 
are rather long and crowded together. Soft hairs 
are generally termed pubescence, and the surface 
• of the leaf receives various appellation! from the 

* “ Strigo! arcent setis rigidis aninudcula et linguas. . Coe* 
“ ius, Malpighia, Hildscus, Rubm.*’ ‘ PhU, Bot. § 163. 

K K 4 
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charactei' of this description of covering. Thus it is 
hairy (pUosa), when the hairs are soft, distinct, 
8<^ewhat long, and bent j shaggy or velvety (vil- 
hsaX ivhen they* are soft, nearly erect, and paral¬ 
lel; silky /Acncea^, when they are soft, and lie 
thick and flat on tht surface, giving it a satin-like 
lustre; downy (tomeniosa*), when they are very 
soft and matted together, so that the individual 
hairs are not distinguishable; woolly (ldnaia’\’), do, 
(page 503), when they are also matted together, but 
yet individually distinguishable; tufted (floccosa), 
when they are soft and matted, and can be easily 
detached in small tufts; and starred (stellata,), 
when the hairs or the spines are radiated like 
stars. In some instances the stellated appearance 
proceeds from pedicillated tufts; which under 
the microscope appear like branched shrubs de¬ 
void of foliage. It is necessary to remark that 
differences of age, climate, sml, dryness and hu¬ 
midity, alter very considerably the pubescence of 
plants; some which are tomentose when young, 
become hispid, or smooth, when old; others which 
are naturally hidry, become quite smooth when cul¬ 
tivated ; and Others, which in their native climate 
are smooth, become hmry when removed. Sir J. 
E. Smitl^ nevertheless, iu' opposition to the 

I 

* “ Tomentum servat plantas a ventls; gaudet saepius co- 
“ lore incano.” Phil, Bot. § 163. . 

t Lanq servat plaiUas ab aestu nimio.” Phil. Bot. § 163. 
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maxim of Linnaeus, “ pub^centia Indicra est dif- 
“ ferentia, cum cultura saepius deponantur 
remarks that “the direction of the hairs or 
“ bristles proves a very sure means of distinguish' 
“ ing species, especially in the geiitis Mmtha, the 
“ hairs about whose calyx and flower-stalk point 
“ different^ in different species? and,* he adds, 
“ I have found it the only infallible distinction 
“ between one Mint and another'f-.” 

The surface of a leaf may be furnished with 
visible glands. When these are elevated, or on 
pedicils, the surface is said to be glandular (glan~ 
dulosa); but, when they are not raised, they ap¬ 
pear like punctures, which either penetrate the 
substance of the leaf, or are merely superficial and 
visible on one disk only. In either case the surface 
is said to be dotted (punctata), 58, (page 503). Any 
glandular exudation, if Oonsiderable on a surface, 
^ves a character and denomination to it: thus, if 
it be moist and tenaciousj the surface is termed 
vfscid (viscida velgliitinosa); ft is hoary (pritinata 
vel incana), if the secretion be a dry, very fine, 
waxy powder of a bluish colour, devoid of gloss, 
and easily wiped 6fF; and mealy (/ar/wasaj, if it 
resemble a mealy powder. 

The majority of leaves- is greni; and, as Has 
been already mentioned, this colour is of a deeper 


* PhU.B<a. § 272. 


f Introd. p. 228. 
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t<»ie on the upper than on the under disk: 
bnt the gi^e^ colour, from its being nearly uni- 
vieml, is not noticed in the description of a leaf, 
exc^t as regards its depth or tone; thence, the 
comparative terms dirty (sordidus); intense ( in- 
iensm}f full (sedwratus); pale (pallidus); and 
diluted (dilutus). The colour is denominated,olive 
(oliimcem) when it is gi'een with a shade of brown; 
and sea-green (glmcus)^ when it appears bluish, 
or as if formed from a mixture of blue and gi'cen. 
When other colours mingle with the green, the 
leaf is tenned coloured (coloratum); and the 
differences of the colouring receive a determinate 
designation: thus^ when the coloured portions 
afford the semblance of decay or disease, the leaf 
is termed variegated (variegatumj; spotted or 
maculated f'nuzca/a^zim^, when the colour is dark 
and in spots or blotched; and zoned (zonatum), 
when the oolouis are displayed in one or more 
cunr!|d lines. The tevm discoUn' is employed lo 
denote that a feaf displays one colour on one sftr- 
face, and another on the opposite surface, as in 
purple-leaved Spiderwort, Tradescantia discolor, 
two-cxdoured Begonia, Begonia Evansiam, &c. 

The vessels of every leaf enter it by the 
petiole, or by the point of attachment, in fasciculi; 
which afterwards separ^e, and are spread in 
various ways through the substance of the leaf. 
These, when visible, form lines, which are very 
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prominent on the back or under surface of the 
leaf, and haVe been very improperly denominated 
nerves and veins', for nothing has yet been dis¬ 
covered in vegetables bearing any aoal(^ to 
nerves; and as the fasciculi contain both coHr 
ducting and returning vessels, they may be 
termed arteries with as much propriety as veins. 
I3at the terms, notwithstanding, their absurdity, 
being in general use, require to be explained. 
The larger fasciculi are denominated nervi and 
eostce, and the smaller vence, in whatever man¬ 
ner they are disposed throughout the leaf; but 
the terms nervosum, costatnm, and venosum, imply 
distinct dispositions of the fasciculi. 

A leaf is said to be nerved (nervosum) when 
’ the larger fasciculi run, in simple, slightly curved 
lines, from the base to the apex; and the leaf is 
named according to their number, among which 
the midrib is reckoned as one. Thus three-nerved 
(trinervisj, 6l, (page 509), means that the leaf has 
one lon^tudinal fasciculus of ve^els on each side 
of the midrib, taking its ori^n from the base; and 
five-nerved (quinquenervisj, that it baa two lon¬ 
gitudinal fasciculi on each dide of the midrib, un¬ 
der the same* circumstances. It is seven-nerved 
(septemnervis), d2, when there are three fesoiculi 
on each side; nine-nerved (novinmer^), when 
there are four; and many-fierved (muUinervis), 
when the number on each side exceeds four. The 
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nervation is in some instances noferegular; but one 
lai^^ fesoiculus is giv^p cfF on each'side of the 
n^^b/at the very base of the expansion, dividing 
ipbdividing as it proceeds, as in the annual 
Sonflower, Helianthns animus s in which case the 
leaf is said to be basi-tt-merve, 63. The same leaf 
is also an example of the term venoso^neniosum, 
which is used by some authors to imply that the 
nerves pass into veins. If the lateral longitudinal 
Oigciculi do not spring •directly from the base, but 
so far above it, that part of t,he expansion of the 
leaf is below them, as in the leaf of the Cinnamon 
tree, Laurus Cinnamomum, 64, the terms em- 
ployM are triplinervey quintuplinervey multipli- 
nenfe. In one example of the multiplinerved leaf, 
Hydrogetonye»e5#ro/i«*, 65, the longitudinal fas- ' 
cictdi are united by transverse bands, forming 
square m^hes, which are perfectly • void, like' 
wire-work, giving that character which Botanists 
havej termed fenestmted, or <<open (fenestratumj. 
But when the Icmgitudinal fasciculi, forming ex- 
current nerves, are United by transverse fasciculi, 
however elevated or strmigly marked these may 
be, if the intermediate spaces 5e filled with the 
expansion, as in the leaf received no particular 
appellation^ * * 

Ribbed is sometimes employed as 

* This ^gQlar|>iailt is an aqostic, a native of Madagascar. 
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the synoninie of nferved, and is certainly the more 
proper term of the two; but it is, afeo, specifically 
used to imply that the vdns proceed from' the mid¬ 
rib Jin lines nearly strmght towawis^ the marg^ni 
and parallel to each other. In some instances the 
costaj are close together and scarcely elevat«l, as 
in the Banana, Musa sapientium; but in othem 
they approach to the character of nerves, except 
that the angle they form with the midrib is less 
acute, 67 , and they do not appear to be split off 
from the midrib as in the multiplinerved leaf. 
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Veined (vmosum)^ express^ merely that the 
£^culi qS vessels are so elevated or marked in 
^Ipir branching and sub-bmnching, as to form a 
Iqoid of network over one or both surfaces of ^the 
leaf. When* the surface is altogether free from 
any appearances of the vasculai’ fasciculi, the 
leai^es are siud to be nerveless, or veinless (m^ia, 
avenia)t 70 . 

In speaking of the substance of a leaf, as far 
as that can be determined from its external cha¬ 
racters, we refer to the expansion only; for, al¬ 
though the substance of the petiole is often the 
same as the expansion, yet this state is neither con- 
stapt nor essential* All leaves may be regarded as 
herbaceous i hvA tlpi^term is occasionally employed 
in a determinate jsense to denote a soft, green, 
pliable Ic^, the vascular fasciculi of which 
are as succulent, and scai*cely firmer than the 
rest 4 »/ the leaf; as exemplified in Spinage, Spi- 
nacia o/erucea, the different species of Goose-foot, 
Chenopodeum, Sec. A leaf is termed membra¬ 
nous (membranaceumj, 'when it is thin and pliable, 
the quantity of parenchyibatous matter being so 
small that the, cuticle of the* one surface appeal’s 
almost closely applied to the o'ther; as in Broad¬ 
leaved Birthwort, Aristoldchia sipbo; Scented 
Bramble, Rubus odoratus; and most trees and 
shrubs: but this terra does not imply that uni¬ 
formity of substance whiefa the appdlation herba- 
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ceous denotes.' The terms scariose (scariomm), and 
chartaceous (chartaceum, papyraceim), are given 
to varieties of the membranous leaf; the first im¬ 
plying that it is dry, or s^parently sapless, fittd 
somewhat translucent; ' the second, that it re¬ 
sembles paper, as in Draco terminalis. Leathery 
Ccoriaceum) impfies that the leaf is thick, tough, 
and elastic; as in the Mistletoe, Viscum album. 
Changeable Hydrangea, Hydrangea hcrtensis, &c.; 
and rigid (rigidum), thdktit is hard, with little elas¬ 
ticity, as in Butcher’s broom, RUScus aculeatus, 
Scotch fir, Finns splvestris, &c. Fleshy (cprmsi/m) 
denotes that the leaf is thick, and consists chiefly 
of a juicy but firm cellular ’parenchyma, as in 
Houseleek, Sempervivum and succulent 

(succulentum), that the pulp is laxer and more 
juicy, as in Mesemhiyanthemum echindtum, &c. 
Mirbel says the consistence of the fleshy leaf is 
that of the Apple; of the succulent that of the 
Plum*. 

As all the characteristics of leaves, which I 
have yet described, relate to the expansion, they 
• are consequently peculiar to simple leav^ only, or 
to the individual leaflets of compound leave?. Be¬ 
fore detailing those common to both desciiptions 
of leaves, it is requisite to understand the pecu- 

• Elemens de Phys. vSg. iii. p. 642. , 
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Karitles connected with the pe^le or footstalk; 
and, as.natumlly arising out of these, the circum- 



. which constitute the compound leaf, with 
ies and varieties. The.description of these, 


therefore, shall form part of the subject of our next 


Lectiure. 


Before closing this Lecture, however, Fmay 
remark that, although the study of the terms 
which denote the peculiarities ^ of formation in 
the vegetable body, be apparently the least amus> 
ing part of ouf subject, yet, it is not altogether 
devoid o{ interest, from the great variety which 
Nature displays in this part of the creation; 
and%I can assure ^ose who may think it tedi¬ 
ous, that the re^qn^ with which it enables us to 
describe plants in proper Botanical language, 
and to understand the descriptions of others, fully 
repays the labour Of the acquirement. Like learn¬ 
ing ^^guage of any kind, its utility becomes 
evid^’%?lyVater its acquisition; but then the 
stores ^^owl^ge to which it serves as the key, 
are opened with a facility which is not less gratify¬ 
ing, than their magnitude .and richness are asto¬ 
nishing and thdr possession delightful. 


3 
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LECTURE X. 

OF THE PETIOLE. COMPOUND LEAVES. THE SITUA¬ 
TION, POSITION, INSERTION, DIRECTION, MAGNI- 
. TUDE, AND EXTENSION OP LEAVES. ANATOMY OF 
THE LEAF. 

The FOOTSTALK (petioliis) in every instance in 
which it is present, constitutes a part of the leaf. 
It is simple, in some instances, consisting of one 
piece only, as in all simple leav^; or it is e«m- 
pound (compositus), congii^i||g^ one common 
stalk divided into several disjUn^, parts. The com¬ 
mon petiole is generally termed primary (pri- 
marius); the immediate di^ons of this se¬ 
condary (s^ndarii); the divisions of these,, ter¬ 
nary (temnrii}, and those which seppor^ thi^Jeaf- 
Icts partial (partiales seu p’opt%^,.. Tl^fpetiole 
further differs in form, in the ,.nature of its‘ap¬ 
pendages, its mode of insertion into the leaf, and 
its articulations. 

In respect oi fnmn, some of the* terms em¬ 
ployed in the description of the stem are applicable 
to the petiole. Thus it is said to be round (teres) ; 
half-round («ewii<ere«),* compressed (compi essm)y 
Sec. according to the figure of its transverse section. 
The compressed petiole occasionally assumes the 
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aspect and functions of a leaHin leaves which 
sr that change which is termed alienated 
iitum); that is, when the compound Iqpves 
h are the first leaves of the plant, and na¬ 
tural to the tribe, afterwards give l^ce to 
simple leaves, which are merely dilated petioles; 
as exemplified in several of the Mimosas from 
Botany Bay. De Candolle has named these in¬ 
termediate forms phyllodia. The transition might 
be supposed to depend on tlie energy of the 
plant diminishing with its growth; for, when a 
plant of this kind is topped, the new leaves which 
are^ut forth di^|p|^y the same characters as the 
ori^nal folia||i^ l^he case is 

evident^ froBl5^tM>ife^sition occurring constantly 
in New Hoiiak4i,^|ll|l*!re the genus has every op¬ 
portunity of foUdwiDg its n'atural habits. The ma¬ 
jority of petioles ate slightly furrowed on the up¬ 
per ^de; but, when this is deep, it is^rticulaily 
dendtfil l^ channelled (cancdiculatus), 

and wen mttCn dilated the petiole is said to be 
concave (concavm). In the last-mentioned in¬ 
stance it sometimes partially embraces the stem 


* I saw an illustration of this fact yesterday (25th September 
1821), in the garden of Comtesse de Vandes, near Bayswater. 
An old plant of Acacia/a/ca/a, on which no pinnated leaves 
had been seen for several years, had been cut down and had 
put forth pinnated leaves, resembling in every respect, except 
in size, the first leaves of the plant. The second scries of shoots, 
however, displayed ff Icated leaves only without any pinnm. 
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(amplexans), 7^ o^^vraps completely around it, 
and then is termed sheathing fwa^inaiwj^, as io,,.^ 
Grasses. In some cases the petiole is inflate^M- 
Jiatus), and the plants ia Which this occurs w&g 
aquatic, it serves to float the leaf, as in Trapa 
tiatans, 73, &c. 

The appendages of the petiole are not nume¬ 
rous. A footstalk is said to be winged (alatus), 
when it has on each side of it a portion of the 
expansion, isolated from the rest, as in the Orange 
tribe. Citrus, 74. But there are leafy appen¬ 
dages of a distinct character, denominated sti¬ 
pules, which are yet to be deimbed, in in^^in- 
stances attached to the in the Rose 

tribe, Rosa, 75, in which^CsaiseSithe petiole‘is 
termed stipuliferous (stipul^Bri^). It is termed 
glanduliferus, 76 , when one’tor more glands ai;e 



seated on it, as in the genus Passiflora ; in the 
Castor-oil plant, Ricinus communis, Sai.i and 
Jloriferus when it bears the flower, as in Elm¬ 
leaved Turnera, Turnera ulmifoUa. 

In respect to insertion, in the, majority of in- 
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Stances the petiole and the exfi^sion are in the 

S e plane; the insertion of the footstalk being at 
Iportion of the mar^n of the expansion, which 
as the base, of the leaf; but in some 
instances it is in the centre of the disk, and then 
the leaf is termed shieldlike (peltatmn), fi. The 
consideration of terms denoting th# other inser¬ 
tions of the petiole is deferred until we examine 
the various insertions of the leaf, of which the 
footstalk is merely a part. 

The term articulation, as applied to the petiole, 
is intended to denote that it consists of more than 
one fiiece, the pic^ being generally united by a 
smi||r interm^al^:^'Pprtion, thicker and more 
spongy than the it unites, commonly of a 
different colour and capable of motion. The pe¬ 
tiole of the simple ^f is rarely, although some¬ 
times, articulated, ^ in Citrus aura«/u*^, 74,a. ; 
and, idfb, in the majority of Grasses, a:i| ^ia« point 
which ^ii^mt^ the real leaf from its sheathing 
petiole, and #}iieh Js generally marked on the 
inner side by a small membranous appendage, 
which the elder Botanists termed •%«/c and mem- 
hrana foliorum, but which is now properly eon- 
sidered a stipule. Articidation is very common 
in compound leaves. It occurs generally at the 
attachment of the partial to the common pe¬ 
tiole, in such leaves as fold together their leaflets 
during the night; but, in some instances, there is 
an articulation,, also, near the point where the 
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primary petiole springs from the branch, particu¬ 
larly in those plants which have irritable leaves, a» 
Mimosa sensitiva, &c. At these secondary 
eolations tj^e leaflets separate, and fldl in au|^l^ 
sometimes before the common petiole falls, 
ticularty when it is not articulated near its in¬ 
sertion. The term inarticulatus is employed com¬ 
paratively, when leaves belonging to a tribe of 
plants, in which articulation is common, are de¬ 
ficient in this peculiarity. 

The composition of the petiole necessarily im¬ 
plies that of the leaf; but a compound leaf docs 
not necessarily imply the existence of eithe j^ e- 
condary, ternary, or partiii||pikioles. The 
i>ouND leaf may be. thus dei&ra^a leaf which 
consists of seveal distinct expan^hs^nr leaflets, 
connected by articulatims fMh&c directly or in¬ 
directly, and a common foolstalk. This defini¬ 
tion differs ilom that of the majority of Botanical 
writers, in regarding the connexion of thi/lcaflets 
by articulations as the chief chai^teristic of the 
compound leaf *; but I cannot consider any leaf 

Mr. Keith seems to be fully aware of this characteristic of 
compound leaves (see Syst. of Phys. BoU vol. i. p. 54); and 
Bulliard thus defines the compound leaf: “ La feuille compos6e 
“ a une ou plusieurs folioles attaoliges au petiole commun par 
“ une articulation, au moyen de laquelle chacune d’elles peut se 
mouvoir dans certaines circonstances, et 6tre detachee sans 
“ Ifisidn, soit spontancment, soit artificiellement.*’ JSict. (U- 
went, de Bolanique, p. 59. 
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as compounded, or consisting of liistinct parts, in 
which the divisions of the expthsion, however 
n^lltudiQous they may be, are still parts of the 
expansion, inasmuch as they are con- 
ne<^d by the direct and immediate prolongations 
of the same petiole. That the leaflets in a true 
compound leaf are distinct organs, is confirmed 
by the articulations being conspicuous by anato¬ 
my, and by the natural habits of the leaf. The 
articulations in many leaves are rendered conspi¬ 
cuous by a cartilaginous structure ; and in others 
by a swelling of the partial petiole, at its point of 
union with the common footstalk, which almost 
inp|j^ses the an artificial attachment: in 

some instances, libw^ver, this is so obscure, that 
it is by dissectidih i^y that the fact can be deter¬ 
mined. In a longitudinal section of the petiole of a 
simple leaf and its ramifications, the vascular 
bundle distributed to the latter appear merely 
slips from those of the common petiole; but in a 
compouiid leaf we find a peculiar vascular arrange¬ 
ment, closely resembling that which occurs in the 
knotted culm and other articulated stems (sec 
p. 312), marking the place where the vessels of 
the common petiole apparently terminate, and 
those of the leaflets commence ; thus demonstrat¬ 
ing the individuality of the leaflet. At this point, 
also, as has been already stated, the leaflets spon¬ 
taneously detach themselves from the common 
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footstalk in autumn, in the same raannei- as the 
leaf detaclies itself fioin the tree. Every ex¬ 
pansion, therefore, in a compound leaf, is an in¬ 
dividual leaf; and it assumes different forms, da 
different plaqfs, in the same manner as the 
leaf. All compound leaves may be arranged pnder 
the three following divisions: simply, compound 
(composita) ; doubly compound (decomposifa); 
more than doubly compound (supradecomposita). 

1. The simply compound leiij' consists of a 
common petiole only, supporting two or more 
leaflets. 

When the leaflets are sessile, attached to the 
apex of the petiole, and three in numberi|iJhe 
leaf is termed trifoliate or terhiite (trifolio^^m, 
tcniutum), &2; as in the gemi8 <Q^er, Trifolium, 



83 
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&c. It is quadrinate f quadrinatmn), when there 
are four leaflets, as in Marsilea quadrifolia, 83, 
and some pf the Hedysarums: qmmte (quinatum), 
wltlii there are five, as in /Esenins Pavia, 84; 
^Ig^tate or fingered (digitatum), 85| when there 
‘ are seven, as in several of the Potentillas; and 
multvfoliolatum when the number exceeds seven; 
or umhellatum, 86, when being numerous they 
are so arranged as to form the figure of a parasol, 
as exemplified in many of the Lupine tribe. 

When the leaflets, instead of being supported 
on the very apex of the petiole, are attached on 
its sides, the leaf is termed yoked and pinnate. It 
is toraed simply yoked (cmjugatum ), when one 
pa§Pbnly of of^i^ite, leaflets is supported on a 
common footstalk, as in the genus Zygophyllum, 
87, (p.521), wUch is named from this character of 
the leaves: and hijugum, when there are two pairs. 
But the terms hijugum, trijugum, qmdryugum, 
quinquejugum, and multijugum, are not employed, 
except to denote the particular number of opposite 
leaflets on a common footstalk, when such an 
enumeration is requisite for establishing specific 
characters; otherwise all compound leaves having 
more than one pair of opposite leaflets attached 
along the side of a common petiole, are, usually, 
regarded as pinnate (pinnata). The individual 
leaflets are termed pinnae; and according to the 
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arrangement of these on the petiole, pinnate 
leaves receive different appellations. 



iw 


When all the Iq^flets are in pairs, and the^pm- 
inon petiole, ovrachis, is not t^wninated eirair by 
a leaflet or a tendril, the 1^ is turned abruptly 
pinnate (pari-jnnnatum, seu ahrupti-pinnatum), 
88; but it is pinnate with a terminal or solitary 
leaflet (impari-pinnatum, pinnatum cum imparij, 
when there is a single leaflet at the apex of the 
petiole, 89 , a.; and the expression, with a tendril 
(cirrosum), is added, if, instead of a le^Set, the 
termination be a tendril, as in the Vetch tribe, 
Ficia *, go, a. If the terminal leaflet be much 


* There is no specific term to designate a leaf, which has one 
pair of leaflets only, on a common petiole which, extending 
beyond them, is terminated by a solitary leaflet, as in the Kidney 
Bean, Phaseolus vulgaris} for, although the term ternate is 
usually applied to it, yet it cannot be regarded as ternate on ac- 
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larger than the other leaflets, the leaf is #iid to be 
lyrato-pinmtum; but this is a term of very rare 
applicatlQil^an compound leaves; those so deno- 
iiupi^d being, for the most part, truly simple 
lyrate leaves, altogether devoid of articulations, 
or that modification of vessels at the union of the 
lateral divisions, which is the requisite charao 
tcristic of the leaflet, and consequently of the 
compound leaf. If the leaflets be in opposite 
pairs, and it be not essential to enumerate them, 
the leaf is said to be oppositely pinnate (opposite 
jnnnatum), 88; h. h. h. b. (page 521), and alternately 
pinnate (alternatim pinnattim), when they are«al- 
ternate, qo, b. c. It is interruptedly pinnate (inter- 
rup0iipnnaium), the leaflets are alternately 
large^ and small on l^oth sides of the petiole, 8Q, 
b.c.b.c.; jointedlypinnate (articulatepinnatum), 
when the’ common petiole is jointed betwixt each 
pair of leaflets, . 91 ; and decreasingly pinnate 
(pinnatum foliolis decrescentihus), when the 
leaflets gradually diminish in size from the base to 
the apex of the leaf, as in Vicia sepium. In al¬ 
most every writer on elementary Botany, the term 
decurrently pinqate (decursive pinnatum) is de¬ 
scribed as denot^ that the leaflets are decuiTent, 
or united by a foliaceous membrane, extending 

count of the lateral leaflets, this term implying that all the 
leaflets are on the apex of the petiole; I would, therefor^, 
propose the term impari~coniugatum, for the alrovc-mentioned 
form of leaf. See cut, fig. 97, page 523, which is the leaf of 
Hedysarum gyram. 
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from one leaflet to another, down the common 
petiole; but this is the description of the pin- 
natifid leaf; for the real decurrently pinnate is a 
modification of the jointedly pinnate, each joint 
consisting of one pair of pinnae supported on a 
winged petiole (see fig. Ql, page 521, a. a. a.). In 
some instances the leaflets, instead of being ar¬ 
ranged in the same plane on each side of the com¬ 
mon petiole, are placed around it; and the leaf 
is consequently termed verticillato-'pinnatum, 

2. The second division of compounded leaves, 
the doubly compound, comprehends those leaves in 
whieh the common petiole is divided into, or sup¬ 
ports secondary petioles. 

AMien near the apex of the common pe^e, 
there is a single pair of secdndajy petioles, each 
of which supports a pair of opposite leaflets, as in 
Mimosa unguis cati, the leaf is termed twiee 
})aircd (higeminatiim, seu bicotyugaiumj, 92 : it is 
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if ^ 

thrice paired (tergeminatum), when tne leaf re- 
semble% j|be twice paired in its petiolar divisions, 
mid hasfeides a third pair of leaflets at the point 
where the secondary petioles originate, as in Mi¬ 
mosa tergemina, 93 ; but if the common foot¬ 
stalk supports three secondary petioles on its apex, 
and each of these support three leaflets,*then the 
leaf is termed doubly ternate (Bitematum, dupU- 
cato-ternatum) y 94 . 

A leaf is termed doubly pinnate (hj^nnatum), 
when the secondary petioles are arranged in pairs 
on the common petiole, and each secondary petiole 
is pinnate, or displays the characters of the simply 
piimate leaf, 95 it is conjugated and pinnate 
(cmjugaturk-piiii^um), when a common petiole 
supports a single pair of secondary petioles, each 
of which is pinnate, as in Mimosa 96 ; 
ternated and pinnate (ternatuni’-ptnnaturn), when 
the common petiole supports on its apex three pin¬ 
nate leaflets, as in Hoffmannsegia: and dictate d 
and pinnate (digitatum-pinnatum), when the num¬ 
ber of these exceed three, as in Mimosa pudica. 

The pedate leaf (folium pedatum) is general¬ 
ly described as a decompound leaf, composed of 
a common petiole divided at its summit into 
two diverging branches, with an intermeiiiate 
leaflet, and each branch, supporting two or 
more lateral leaflets on their anterior edge, as 



definition of the compound le^f ^which we h^e 
ad<>pted, the pedate is merely a deeply divided 
siinplt? leafj having a close affinity to the palmate, 
or rather, as Sir J. E. Smith observes, who never¬ 
theless regards it as a compound leaf, to “those 
“ simple leaves which are three-ribbed at the base.” 

3. The third division of compounded leaves, 
the more than doubly compound, comprehends 
tliose in which the common petiole supports se¬ 
condary petioles, which in their turn support ter¬ 
nary petioles. 

When the common petiole supports, on its 
apex, three secondary petioles, which each sup¬ 
ports three ternary petioles, and every one of these 
three leaflets, the l^f is ^rmed thrice ternate 
(trltematum s. triplicato-ternatu%i), (JQ, (p. 526); 
and when along the sides of the copimon petiole. 
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• 

there a^; secondary petioles, supporting ternary, 
which lire pinnate, it is triply pinnate (tripinna- 
tum s. triplicato-pmnatum), as in the Carrot 
genus, Daucus, &c. 100, (p. 525). Th^se are tlie 
only species of the decompound leaf; but the term 
is occasionally applied tp leaves which are very 
much and irregularly divided. 



There is, however, one species of the compound 
leaf, which we have not yet examined, because it 
cannot properly be classed in any of the foregoing 
divisions. It is sometimes termed vertcbrated (ver- 
tebratum), and sometimes jointed (articulatum). 
It consists of several leafie|iSj which apj)ear to 
grow out of e^ch 6ther, or are attached one 
upoa the summit of anotlier, with an evident 






In the majority of plants the form of the 
leaf, whatever that may be, is the same over 
the whole of the plant; but there are exceptions 
to this rule ; and when the diversity in the form 
of the leaves is constant, the term heterophyl- 
lus is occasionally adopted as the specific name 
of the plant. Thus various-leaved TSpurge, Eu¬ 
phorbia heterophylla, is named from having the 
lower leaves short, wedge-shaped, emarginate 
and mucrouate, while the upper are long linear- 
lanceolate, acute, and entire, ]01. Heterophyllous 
plants, however, must not be confounded with 

* Mirbel (Elent. de Phys. veg. 2de Partic, p. 655) quotes 
the leaf of spike-flowered Cussonia, a curious Cape plant, as an 
example of the vertebrated leaf; but this Cussonia presents an 
instance only of a digitated leaf, with articykited, winged, se¬ 
condary petioles. , * 
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those w^h have alienated leaves, as«exempU- 
iSisd in Mimosa vertidllata (see 102, p. 527; a. the 
form of the earlier leaves, h. th^se which succeed 
them); for, in these, the leaves, which are alien¬ 
ated or different from those which first ^peared 
on the plant, and from those peculiar to the 
genus, are ultimately the only leaves of the plant. 

Besides those characteristics of leaves which 
have been described, there are others common both 
to simple and to compound leaves, whatever may 
be their form and structure. These refer to the 
situation of the leaves; to their disposition on the 
stem and l^ranches; to the mode of their attach¬ 
ment or insertiok i £ind to the direction of their 
surfaces with respect to the stem and the branches 
as well as to the plane of the horizon. 

In point of situation the majority of leaves 
may be regarded as aerial; being suspended on 
the stem or the branches. In such a manner tL it 
the air is applied to both surfaces of every leaf. 
The position of such leaves in relation to the hori¬ 
zon, is determinate, or always the same in the 
same description of plants, but varies in different 
kinds of plants; and this constitutes, in Botanical 
language, their direction: in ascertaining which, 
the plant must be^n a hejdthy state, for an un¬ 
healthy state of the plant and the natural decay 
of the leaf in autumn, alter the oi’dinary direction 
of this organ. ^ The following are the determinate 
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directions of leaves which are 
employed in forraiq^ the spe¬ 
cific characters of pinats. '4; 

When the direction ef a 
leaf is nearly peipendicular, it 
is said to be erect (erectaj*; 
in which case it forms an acute 
angle with the stem (see the 
diagram, a. a.): but if the angle 
be so acute that the upper 
disk of the leaf is closely pressed 
to the surface of the stem or 
the branch, it is then termed 
adpressa. l^hen the angle is 
moderately acute only, or about 
forty-five degrees (i.), aud the 
surface of the leaf, consequently, approaches the 
line of the horizon, the direction is termed spread¬ 
ing (patens seu patula); and horizontal (hori- 
zontalis seu patentlssima), when' it spreads still 
more, approximating to a right angle w|l^^the 
stem or the branch when these are erect (c.), or 
to ninety degrees in relation to the horizon. When 
the leaf is spreading with a drooping apex (d.), the 
direction is termed nodding or inclined (cern«aseu 
inclinataj: it is reflex (reflexa seu recurva), when 

* The term vertical ia also employed by some writers, but 
it is superfluous, the position of the most vertical leaf being 
sufficiently described by the word erect. 

VOL. I. MM. 
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the leaf forms a curve, the convexity of which 
(e.) is i^^ards; inflex (incurva seu injlexa), 
\i^n the convexity is downw 9 ,rds (/); and 
pendulous (dependens, pendula, seu demissa), 
when the whole leaf droops {g. g.). When the 
leaf is so twisted that one part of it is vertical 
and another hoiizontal, it is termed twisted 
(obliquum, deviatum), as exemplified in oblique¬ 
leaved Garlic, Allium obliquum; and reversed 
(resupincUum), when the* surface which is com¬ 
monly undermost is found uppermost, as in 
spotted-flowered Alstraemeria, Alstrieraeria pele- 
grina. If aSl the leaves lean or point to the 
same side, as iii^^olygonatum multi flora (see 
fig. c. p. 246), the . direction is termed unilateral 
(secuitda seu unilateralu). Some leaves, instead 
of being suspended in the air, lie on the surface of 
the ground, as for instance in several species of 
the genus Plantago, and the common Daisy, 
Beilis pfrennis; in which case the direction Is 
teriii^ procumbent (procumbens seu humifusaj. 

In aquatic plants, the direction of the leaves is 
determined by their relation to the surface of the 
water. When the leaf is raised upon its pe¬ 
tiole, above that surface, and is, therefore, an 
aerial leaf although growing in water, it is said 
to be emerging (emersa), n.s exemplified in the 
greater Water Plantain, Albina Plantago: if 
it lie on the surface of the Water, and the up- 
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per disk of it only be exposed to the light and 
air, it is termed floating (natam), in the 

White Water Lily, Nymphaea a/Aa, floating Wfe* 
ter Plantain, Alisma natans, &c.: and when it it 
surrounded on every side by the water, as the 
majority of leaves are by the air, its direction it 
denoted by the term sunk or immersed (suhmersa 
imniersa, demeisa), as in perfoliate Pond-weed 
Potarnogeton perfoliatum. Some aquatics hsV. 
leaves which are immersed and also leaves whicl 
float, as, for instance, Various-leaved Crow-foot 
Ranunculus aquatilis, the beautiful white flow 
ers of which decorate our ponds in the spring 
and summer months; oth^, as verticillatt 
Water-milfoil, have both immersed and emerginf 
leaves. In these and similar plants, it is curiout 
to remark the manner in which the form of tht 
leaf is modified by the medium in which i 
is naturally placed; the leaves, foT instance, o 
Ranunculus aquatilis, which grow updo* th; 
water, are divided into capillary segments V®. 
fig. 1, page 5^2), while those which float on ths 
surface are merely lobed and notched (b.). It 
plants even which are not hquatics, but which ma; 
happen to be planted in water, we perceive the me 
tamorphose from the flat to the capillary leave 
taking place in the fresh shoots before they gar 
the surface of the water, after which they assum 

in M ‘2 



dryland; h.b. fig. 3, display the change which 
takes place when it grows under water. 

Rfegai€ing the situation of leaves in relation to 
the j^rt of the plant on which they are seated, 
they may be referred to the root, the stem, and 
the branches, or they are radical, caulinar, and 
rameal. A radical leaf (folium radicale) is seated 
upon or springs directly from the root,, as exem¬ 
plified in the Primrose, Primula vulgaris, the 
Dandelion, Leontodon tarmttmvi, &c.; but ra¬ 
dical leaves must not be confotiiided with seminal 
leaves, which are the first leaves of the majority 
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of plants proceeding from seeds that have rqor 
than one seed-lobe. The seminal leaf (f. semi 
male) is, in fact, a transformation of a seed-feb 
to a leai' of a very temporary duration/ and whic 
performs the functions of a leaf until the rer 
leaves ajipear, after which it drops off. 

Although it may be anticipating the remark 
we have afterwards to make on the nature an 
functions of the cotyledon, yet it is proper to stat 
here, that the cotyledon is a nutritive organ, con 
taining in its cells a large portion of farinaceou 
matter, which becomes saccharine during th 
germination of the seed, and is admirably adaptei 
for the nourishment of the fembryon plant. ti 
t hose seeds, the cotyledons ^ which rise abov 
the ground when they vegetate, as, for instance 
the Lupine, the cotyledons acquire a green colou 
as soon as they are exposed to the light; and ther 
besides continuing to supply nutriment to th 
young plant, the root of which is still iqpapqble t 
taking up any thing from the soil, perform 01 th 
functions of the real leaf. If the seminal leave 
be destroyed before the other leaves appear, th 
plant dies ; and, therefore, as the saccharine qur 
lities of the seminal or cotyledon leaves in th 
Turnip attract a species of small beetle, whic 
does not attack the pfoper leaves of the plant, who 
crops of this useful vegetable are often destroye« 
Fanners, indeed, do not consider the crop of tu 
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nips safe until the second leaf appears, or, in the 
language of agriculture, until the plants come into 
roOgh leaf. 

The seminal leaves, in almost every instance, 
are readily distinguished by their form, which al¬ 
ways varies more or less from that of the proper 
leaves; thus, in fig. 4 (page 532), a. shows the co¬ 
tyledons changed into seminal leaves, b. b‘. are 
the first proper leaves of the plant. A stem leaf 
(f. caulinare), as the term implies; grows upon 
the stem, and is attached to it either mediately, 
or immediately by means of a petiole. A branch 
leaf (f. rameum) is described as such only 
when it differs from the leaves on the main stem 
of tlie same plant, in which case it is requisite to 
distinguish it from them; as exemplified in purple 
Cow-wheat, Melampyrum arven.se. Wlien stem 
or branch leaves are seated on joints, they are 
designated by the term articular (articulares), 





Fig. 5; and when situated close to or between the 
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flowers, they are termed floral (folia floralia) 

Fi^j. d. 

Elementary writers usually distinguish tbes« 
floral leaves, which are green and re|prnble th< 
other leaves of the plant, from those which are o 
a different shape and colour, giving to the latte 
the name of hractes (bractea;), and place then 
among tliose organs which I have yet to describ* 
under the term appendages. Both varieties, how 
ever, are reiil leaves, having tiie same anatomica 
structure, and differing in shape not more from on- 
another, and from the other leaves of the plant 
than these last differ among themselves. Tha 
colour is a bad cause of distinction is evident, fo 
many plants have all their leaves coloured f ab< 
in purple-topped Clary, Stdvia Horminum, ant 
many other plants, the transition from commot 
leaves to green floral leaves (a. a. a. a. fig. 6), am 
from these to coloured (J. h. h. fig. 6), is so gra 
dual as clearly to display their close affinity ; am 
to prove that all the three kinds are merely modifi 
cations of the same organ. The early Hon^suckk 
Lonicera Caprifolium; Green Hellebore, Helk 
borus viridis; and several of the Orchis tribe, ai 
ford examples of green floral leaves: the Laven 
ders, Lavandulae; t^restedCow-wheat, Melampy 
rum cristatum; Pu||^e bracted Monarda, Monai 
da media, &c. dis^y specimens of those th; 
are coloured; and several of the. Sages, Salvit 
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exhibit both kinds. The floral leaves form a 
tuft above the flowers in the Crown Imperial, 
Fritillaria Imperialis; above those of the Hne 
Apple, Bnomelia Ananas, and of several other 
plants; and under the flowers of Anemone, thej^ re¬ 
semble and have received the name of an involucre 
(involuemm). All these, and such-like, are there¬ 
fore true leaves; but as some are more inti¬ 
mately connected with the flower, and in con¬ 
formity with the custom of other elementary wri¬ 
ters, I shall revert to the consideration of these 
as bractes, when we examine the floral ap¬ 
pendages *. 

Leaves, besides differing in situation, are also 
variously distributed on the stem and branches. 



* Linnaeus remarks, that no brojCtes have been observed in 
any plant belonging to the class TetUldynamia. 
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The position is termed opposite (opposita when 
they appear direetly on opposite sides of the stem, 
in pairs; and when these alternately cross each 
other they are said to be decussated* ('rfecwssa- 
taXiy .). The position is ternate (temaj, when the 
leaves stand by threjs around the stem, on 
the same plane of the horizon ; and qnaternate 
when in fours; which, however, is not 
applicable when the four leaves, lying in the plane 
of the horizon, point towards four opposite di¬ 
rections, the term cruciate (cniciata seu cruci- 
formis), 8 , being employed to denote this posi¬ 
tion. When the number of leaves surrounding 
the stem or branch exceed four, and point to 
<lifferent directions, forming a starlike fi^re, 
the position is termed whorled (verticillata seu 
stellata), ( 9 .). In the majority of instances the 
term whorled is used without any reference to the 
number of rays; but in large natyral genera, as, 
for instance, Galium (Bedtstraw), it is necessary 
to designate these, and for this purpose the terms 
quina, sena, octona, &c. are employed. When, in¬ 
stead of being in pairs, leaves stand solitarily on the 
stem or branches, spreading in various directions, 
the position is termed alternate (alterna), ( 10 , 
page 538); and in this state they form either a 
spiral line around th(|" common axis (spiralia), as 
in the Norway spruce fir, Pinus Abies i or are 
irregularly scattered (iparsa); or they are two- 
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ranked (disticha), (ll), which implies that they 
spread “ in two directions, and yet are not re¬ 
gularly opposite at their insertion,” as in the 



Yew, Taxus baccata, &c. When several leaves 
spring from the same point they are said to be 
tufted (fasciculata); and the numerical terms 
hina (a. h.) applied when there are two leaves, 
tema when there, aro three, and quina when 
there are five, are used to denote the number of 
leaves in each fascicle. 



With respect to proxint^, ?in the distribution 
of leaves, the term Crowde#fcow/er/aj implies that 
their points of attachment are comparatively very 
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close; and imbricated (imbricata), ( 12, and also 
fig. I. Plate 4), that they partly cover each other, 
like the tiles upon a house-top: but if they do not 
overlap veiy closely, and the leaver regularly di¬ 
verge, producing a figure somewhat resembling 
that of a rose, the position is termed roselata (13), 
and crowning (coronantia), when they terminate 
the stem or its divisions like a plume of feathers, as 
in the Palm tribe. Remote (reniota) is employed 
solely as a term of comparison, and implies that 
the leaves are at greater distances from one an¬ 
other than is usual in the majority of plants. 

In whatever manner leaves are disposed on 
the stem or branches, the mode in which they are 
connected with these parts is termed their in¬ 
sertion; and the diversities of this are taken ad¬ 
vantage of in forming specific characters, ; The 
majority of leaves are supported on footstalks; 
and those thus furnished, whether the foot¬ 
stalk be long or short, simple or compound, 
are said to be petiolate (folia petiolata); but if 
there be no footstalk, they are termed sessile 
(sessilia). There are several varieties of sessile 
leaves: thus, if the leavies clasp the stem with 
their bases, they are termed embracing, or clasp¬ 
ing (amplexicaulia), (14, page 540); if the em¬ 
bracing leaves be G|)posite and united at their 
bases, they are said tb be connate (connata), (15, 
page 540); and connat6-p(rfoliata, (1 6 , and fig. 6. 
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Plate 4), if the union be in the whole, or nearly 
the whole breadth of the leaves, so as to give the 
tWt> Ifeaves the appearance of being united into but 
one leaf. Connate leaves are in some instances 
united by a membrane, which stretching the 
margins of the opposed leaves, near the base, 
forms a Icllnd of pitcher around the stem (l6*) in 
which the rain-water is retained ; as exempli¬ 
fied in Fuller’s Teasel, Dipsacus fullonum, which 
has received its generic name or thirsty, 

from this circumstance. A perfoliate leaf (fn- 
lium perfoliatum), (17), is itself perforated by 
the stem. When leaves embrace the stem with 
their bases, so as to enclose it as with a sheath, 



they are termed .sheathi% (I8, a. 
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the stem, b. b. the sheathing leaves); they are 
equitant (equitantia), when being opposite they 
clasp .each other, as in the Iris tribe; and de¬ 
current (deciirrentia), when the lamellar part of 
the leaf runs down on each side of the stem . (19. 
in which a. a. mark the leaves, and b. b. their de- 
current portions). Some succulent l^ves ap¬ 
pear as if they were unconnected with the stem, 
and merely resting u})on it; on which account they 
are termed loose (sohdaj. 



Leaves which produce spines in the same man¬ 
ner as the stem, ai'e termed spiniferous (spini- 
J’era), ('21, page 542): when they give birth to 
other leaves, they are said to be foliferous (foUi- 
fera), as exemplified in Duckweed, Lemna tri- 
sulca; and floriferous (flonfera), if they bear 
flowers, as, for instance,, on the petiole in Tur- 
nera cuneifhrmb., (22, page 542), on the upper 
disk of the leaf in Butcher-broom, Ruscus acule- 
atus, ( 23 , page 542): and from the sermtures of its 
margin, in Xylophylla ( 24 , \iage 54iJ). When they 
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throw out roots, and produce plants in every 



respect resembling the plant to which they belong, 
they are termed proliferous (prolif'era). The 
plant which displays the most beautiful example of 
the proliferous leaf is the Cotyledon calycinum; 
see fig. 1. Plate 10, in which the letters a. a. a. 
a. a. a. mark the young plants springing from the 
serratures of the leaf, some of them sufficiently 
advanced to admit of their being separated from 
the leaf, and sustained by their own vegetative 
powers. The attachment of the young plants is 
extremely slight, and evidently effected by a cord 
of umbilical vessels, originating in the proper 
vessels of the leaf. Leaves of this description 
i-jfiave the closest affinity with those bulb scales 
which, as I demonstrated to you in treating of 
bulbs, produce new bulbs when they are separated 
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from the stem which bears them, and are planted. 
The young plants produced .on such leaves are the 
lateral progeny of the adult plant, by which its 
existence is renewed, without the aid of the sexual 
stimulus; in the same manner as buds are formed 
on stems and branches, offsets on bulbs, and 
gems on tubers, to the last of which, indeed, such 
leaves are closely allied. They possess the same 
distinct vitality as tubers; for the leaves of Co¬ 
tyledon calycinum will produce perfect plants from 
their serratures, if even worn in the pocket, 
wrapped in a piece of paper; and, holding, as 
they do, an intermediate place between tubers 
and leaves, they might be almost regarded as 
foliaceous tubers. It may be asked, are the 
germs of the plants, which rise on the margins 
of such leaves, coexistent with the origin of the 
leaves, as is the case with the germs in the eye or 
gem of the tuber? To answer this question we 
must have recourse to the microscope; and on 
examining with it the margins of those leaves of 
Cotyledon calycinum, which have not yet become 
proliferous, we perceive in each serrature a small 
rough papilla, projecting on the under disk of the 
leaf; and in a transverse section the cellular 
matter at this place is seen to be differently ar¬ 
ranged from that in the rest of the leaf; and 
displaying in its centre a small opaque point, 
from which a vessel extends to the surface of the 
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papilla, while another enters the surrounding cel¬ 
lular matter. This point is the germ of the new 
plant; and the vessel, or rather fascicle of vessels, 
entering the cellular matter is its umbilical cord. 
As soon, therefore, as circumstances favourable to 
its evolution are present, the same vital actions 
comments in it to promote its growth, and for the 
formation of new parts, as occur in gems situated 
on tubers; the leaf, like the tuber, supplying 
the necessary nutriment, until the roots qf the 
young plants are capable of taking up the nu¬ 
tritious fluids of the soil; after which it decays, 
its assistance being no longer required. In 
tracing the progress of the germ, we perceive 
that the radicles shoot out from the surface of the 
rough papilla; while the two first leaves of the 
young plant, imperfectly developed and applied 
face to face, push out from the edge of the ser- 
rature on the same plane as that of the surface of 
the leaf; but the young plant afterwards turns up¬ 
wards, so as to rise and stand erect on that surface. 
These two primordial leaves are always developed, 
and sometimes expanded, before the radicles make 
their appearance. But the real proliferous leaf, 
such as that of Cotyledon calydnum, must not 
be confounded with leaves which became pro¬ 
liferous only when separated from the tree and 
planted in the ground, under favourable circum¬ 
stances; as, fqr example, those of the Lemon tree; 

2 
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whicli are never productive while they remain 
attached to tiie parent. These leaves, however, 
closely resemble the scales of the scaly bulbs; 
each scale of which produces a young bulb vjhen it 
is separated from the others on the same caudex, 
and planted, although one new bulb only is the 
result of the united functions of all the scales, when 
t hey are allowed to remain as aggregated parts of 
(lie adult bulb: and the explanation which has 
lieen already given (see pages 17(5-177) of this 
circumstance, as it occurs in bulbs, is appli¬ 
cable to its occurrence in this description of 

leaves . 

^ It is i.-ulitT extraordinary, that although the inhabitants 
of the Ivadiek islands, lately discovered in the Pacific Ocean 
(see Kiilzi-hur'a are aware of this fact, and constantly 

raise their Taro, Arum escu/oUnm, bj planting the leaves ; 
yet, it was uiiknonn in Europe uritil the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century; when Agostino Mandirola, an Italian minorite 
of the I'lanciscan order, first described the art in a small 
work entitled, Manualc de Giardinicri, published at Venice, in 
the yeirr KiS-f. The leaves he planted were those of the Cedar 
and the Lemon, and the mode of conducting the operation, 
which he thus describes, is, 1 believe, still follow'cd: “ Hd 
“ preso tin vaso pieno di huonnissima terra sottile c grassa, poi 
“ intorno all orificio vi hd posto le foglie con il garabo sotto terra 
“ tanto che rcsti me/.a la folia sopra ; poscia hd fatto un’ orcio- 
“ letto d’ acqua die a stilla inaffiassc esse foglie, ahno do detto di 
“ sopra, aggiongendovi sempre terra nel scavo dell acqua, cd in 
“ tal modo hanno fatto presa, e gettato fuora le vergelette 
“ in breve tempo.” For other particulars on this subject see 
lieckmau't Hist, of Inventions, vol.iii. p. 426. Trans. 
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The size of leaves differs very considerably in 
different species of plants; but, as has been cor¬ 
rectly remarked, “ it is not always the largest 
“ plan^that has the largest leaf*.” The Burdock, 
Arctium lappa, produces larger leaves than any 
other British plant; but these seldom exceed 
three feet in length, and two and a half in breadtli; 
whereas the leaves of the Banana, Musa sapien- 
tium, are sometimes found ten feet in length by 
two in breadth; and those of the. Talipot Palm, 
Licuala spinosu, have been known to exceed 
thirty feet in circumference -f-. 

Having now concluded our examination of the 
external or physiognomical characters of leaves, 
we have next to investigate their internal structure 
or anatomy. To pursue this inquiry, however, 
with advantage, some mode of classifying h'aves, 
in reference to their structure, should be adopted. 
As all leaves have more or less affinity, in point of 
structure, to the stems on which they are produced,' 
we might adojit the same arrangement that we 
followed in our inquiries into the nature of stems, 
and examine them as they belong to acotyledonous, 
monocotpledonous, and dicotylcdmious plants; but 
the varieties of structure which each of these 

* Keith’s Si/st. of physiological Bot. i. p- S7. 

+ These leaves, which are fan-shaped, when propped up on 
one side with a pole, serve as a temporary hut or shade to the 
natives of Ceylon, who sell their merchandise under them. 
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classes present, and the difficulty of pointing 
out the general features which should be re¬ 
garded as the fixed characteristics of each class, 
present too many difficulties to permit the adop¬ 
tion of this arrangement. Equal difficulties occur 
to render objectionable any classification founded 
on the form, or the substance, or the arrangement 
of the parts of leaves. The only plan, therefore, 
tliat we can adopt to render our investigation me¬ 
thodical, is to discover in wiiat circumstances all 
leaves agree; and to examine the nature of these, 
with tiieir modifications in the three great divisions 
of plants which we have just noticed. 

in tin; most cursory examination of the ma¬ 
jority of h'avt's, we perceive that these organs arc 
<'oinj)os(*d of three distinct parts: one part, firm 
and a])p.ircntly ligneous, constitutes the framework 
(tr skeleton of the leaf; another, succulent and 
pulpy, fills up the intermediate spaces of this 
framework; and a third, thin and expanded, 
incloses the other two, or forms the covering for 
both surfaces of the leaf. On a closer examina¬ 
tion we find that the first of these paits is vascular, 
the second cellular, and the third a transparent 
cuticular •pellicle. Admitting, therefore, that 
these parts are present in eveiy leaf, although we 
may not be able to discover all of them distinctly, 
owing to the imperfection of our instruments; 
we may conduct our inquiries into the structure of 
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leaves in reference to their vascular, their cellular, 
and their cuticular systems. 

a. Of the vascular system of leaves. 

Among fallen leaves which have been exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere in a damp place, 
or which have dropped into a pond, we generally 
find some in which the cuticle and pulp are com¬ 
pletely destroyed; whereas the ribs or veins, as 
they are comjnonly but erroneously termed, being 
less susceptible of decomposition, l•emain almost 
entire, and display the appearance of a beautiful 
tissue of network, more or less complicated. This 
is the vascular system of the organ, and the leaf 
in this state is termed a skeleton leaf. Leaves are 
frequently artificially made into skeletons by ma¬ 
cerating them in water until they begin to [nitrefy, 
when the cuticle is easily separated by gently 
rubbing and pressing them; aiul the pulp washed 
out from between the meshes of the vascular nt.‘t- 
work by rinsing in water: and if tlie optiration 
be carefully performed, the most minute cords of 
vessels may be ])reserved * (see fig. 2, Plate 10). 

* Although skeleton leaves produced by spontaneous de¬ 
composition must have been very early observed, yet they were 
not artificially prepared until 164-5, when Marcus Aurelius 
Severinus published a figure, with a description ol’ a leaf of 
Cactus Opunlia reduced to a skeleton. The art, however, was 
little attended to, until it was revived by Iluysch, in the com¬ 
mencement of the eighteenth century. This naturalist at first 
prepared them, by covering the leaves with insects, which ate 
away the pulpy pan: I ut as these anatomists, or satellites, to 
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Tlu^se prep.iratioiis enal)le us to trace more readily 
than ill the natural leaf, the divisions, sulidivisions, 
and various ramifications of the vascular fasciculi; 
hut beyond this they afford us no information, and 
we must have recourse to the microscope to obtain 
a satisfactory knowledge of the vascular structure 
of leaves. 

If W(^ commence our investigation with the 
simplest description of plants, the Lichens and the 
Mushroom tvWtv (Fiin^i) for instance, we penreive, 
even by the assistance of the best glasses, scarcely 
any trace of a vascular structure, the whole plants 
appearing to be little more th.'in an aggregation of 
cellular substaii(;c enclosed in a cuticle. This ap¬ 
pearance, however, arises in some dcgrei' from the 
trans[)arency of the vessels preventing them from 
being distinguished from the cells, and in some de¬ 
gree from the simplicity of tlieir structure; for, as 
the fluid they convey is not required to be raised to 

use his own expression, sonnietimes made sad havoc with the 
solid parts also, he soon dismissed them from his service, and 
employed the mctliod 1 have described in the text (see his 
Adversariorum Dccas tertia, Amst. 1723-40). Fruits were also 
prepared by the same method; and the description of the in¬ 
terior structure of a pear, by Du Hamel, illustrated with 
engravings, may be seen in the Memoires de I*Academic des 
Sciences, An. 1730-32. In the Philosophical Trans. 1730, No. 
ccccxiv. p. 371, Francis Nieholls gives an account of the ske¬ 
leton of a Pear leaf, the network of whicli he split into two 
equal layers. 
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considerable beiglits, us in the more pcrfe(;t 
plants, the conducting tube is consequently more 
simple. If, however, we take a plant in which 
the vessels convey a colourless fluid through a 
coloured cellular structure, as, for example, Mar- 
chantia po/y/«orp/(rt, we find that the surface of the 
lobes of the leaf-like frond, when examined by an 
ordinary lens, is reticulated by depressed lines, 
within each of which a small nipplc-like body rises. 
When a thin slice (l. e.) of a lohe is placed under 
the microscope, these lines are iliseoverc'd to he 
occasioned by vessels which run immediately 
under the cuticle, anastomosing with one another, 
as represented at \.<l.iL d.d.-, ami the papillary 



bodies are seen to be cuticular pores surrounded 
by a slight elevation of the cuticle (1. h. h.) 
modified as shall be afterwards described. This 
vascular network is formed by a single porous 
tube, branching and anastomosing so as to form 
irregular, lozenge-shaped meshes, which are 
filled with a dark-green cellular parenchyma. 
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The vessel itself is closely conneeted with the 
cellular matter, and when separated (see ‘J, a 
his^hly inug’nified representation), hears the marks 
of the cells on its sides. We find nearly the same- 
vascular structure in the Mosses, Thus, if we 
take a leaf of broad-leaved Bog-Moss, Sphagnum 
ohtusifolium. as a specimen, we find it, when 
magnified as at 3 {h. shows the natural size of the 
leaf), consisting of a midrib (a.), on each side of 
which are many oblong cells, arranged apparently 
iti straiglit lines : but, under the microscope, these 
oblon<r cells arc seen to consist of elevated cuticle 
(as at 1 . h. h. h. h. h.) in the meshes of a reticulated 
vascular system (J. a. a. a. a.), too minute to al¬ 
low of t he nature of t he vessel to be made out by 
the aid of tlie highest magnifying powers. It 
is probably the same as that of the vessels of 
Marchantia. The leaves of all the Mosses are 
sessile, although many of them are sheathing; 
and most of them are furnished with a midrib; 
but their minuteness prevents any certain informa¬ 
tion being obtained as to the manner in which the 
leaves receive their vessels from the stem, or 
whether there be a distinct set of returning 
vessels: they ai)pear to be merely a continuation 
of the vessels of the cortex of the stem. Sprengel 
asserts that in t he Sphagnum before us, both the 
cells of the leaf and those on the surface of the 
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Stem contain a fine spiral fibre; which, however, 
I have not been able to discover. 

Proceeding to the next division of plants, those 
produced from monocoti/ledonous seeds, we ob- 
ser\'ethe costie or vascular fasciculi distinguishable 
by the naked eye; of diflerent sizes, and running 
in gently curved or nearly straight lines, either 
from the base to the apex, or transversely from tlie 
midrib to the margin of the leaf. The former is 
found chiefly in those leaves which liave no de¬ 
cided petiole, but sjiring directly from a bulb or a 
tuber; the latter in those which are petiolatcd. 
We shall examine each kind sejiarately. 

A bulb leaf of the White Lily, Liliuin cundi- 
dum, may be taken as an example of the general 
distribution and character of the vascular system 
in the first description, the sessile leaves of uiono- 
cotyledonous plants. On examining it, we find that 
the vascular framework consists of a distinct 
midrib, which forms the keel of the leaf, and of 
less elevated ribs (costae), that extend on eacli 
side of the midrib in longitudinal lines, wliicli 
form a gentle cuive, following the shape of the 
leaf. In the smoother and more succulent leaves 
of this division, however, these costae are scarcely 
visible externally, or at least appear merely as 
striae on the surface of the leaf: and this is the 
case, also, as far as regards many of the smaller 
vascular fasciculi, even in those leaves, which have 
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pioiiiinent costa*. If we now make transverse and 
longitudinal sections of the Lily leaf, we perceive 
that the costa; are composed of fasciculi of spiral 
vessels closely accompanied with correspondinj^ 
fasciculi of proper vessels, and einhedded in cel¬ 
lular suhstan(;e; or, that the leaf has a double 
system of vessels, one for conductinjr forwards 
the sap, and the other for r<;tHrning the pro{)er 
juice into which the saji has been ch;tnj;;ed by the 
functions of this org'an. In the transverse sec¬ 
tion, these vascular bundles api'ear like dols upon 
the divided surface; and, when majuirted in trans¬ 
mitted li‘!:h(. di'<play tlieir twoidhi nature by dif¬ 
ference of transparency; the part of each fasci¬ 
culus comjxised of spiral vessels beimr particularly 
distinguished by a greater degree of oj)acity, owing 
to the sjural thread which composes tin* coats 
of these, vessels being hrnier and nmre opa<|ue 
than the coats of the proi)er vessels. Thus, in 
the midrib (5. «.), we perceive that the three spots 
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formed by the vascular fasciculi, which it en¬ 
closes, have eacii one half darker than the other, 
and the darker half is turned towards the uj)per 
disk of the leaf. The same circumstance cha¬ 
racterizes the fasciculi enclosed in the costae 
(:>. h. I), b. h .); and also those of the intermediate 
or secondary ribs, wliich form no prominence on 
either surface of the leaf. By tlie aid of more 
powerful glasses, the distinct character and dis¬ 
position of both kinds of vessels are perfectly per¬ 
ceptible: and in placing the principal fasciculus 
of the midrib, detached from the others, under the 
microscope, this is not only satisfactorily demon¬ 
strated, but we become acquainted, also, with the 
fact, that the spiral vessels (0. a. page 555) of the 
leaf as well as those of the stem, are found ge¬ 
nerally empty, like the arteries of animals; while 
the proper or returning vessels (6. h.) are always 
full. I may here remark, that the closer proxi¬ 
mity of the spiral vessels to the upper disk of the 
leaf is common to the majority of leaves; for, in¬ 
dependent of the fact, that the chief function of 
these organs, namely, the exposure of the sap to the 
light and air, would lead us, a priori, to conclude 
that the vessels carrying forwards the sap must, 
necessarily, be on that side of the leaf most exposed 
to these agents; the sap-vessels receiving their 
origin in the stem from the vessels of the albur¬ 
num, and the returning vessels terminating in 
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those of the bark, tlie disposition could not well 
be otherwise, seeing that the relative position of 
the upper and under disk of every leaf, to the 
(lentre of the stern, is exactly that of the albur¬ 
num and the bark. In leaves, however, which 
stand vertically, or have no distinction of sur¬ 
faces, the situation of the spiral vessels is either 
the reverse, or in the centre of the entire vessels: 
anatomy thus eonfiriniiig the idea of the close 
alfinity of sucii leaves to stems. 

I have already stated that the bundles and 
threads of vessels, in leaves belonging to this di¬ 
vision of tlie class of leaves under consideration, 
run in longitudinal lines. These are not exactly 
parallel, but approach both at the base and the 
a{)ex of till' leaf; and, also, communicate la¬ 
terally in their course by small threads, given off 
at irregular intervals. This structure is easily de¬ 
monstrated by placing a small slice of thp Lily 
leaf (7, page 553), cut immediately withhi the cu¬ 
ticle of the upper disk, under the microscope. 
We perceive that the longitudinal bundles (a. a.) 
are united by transverse threads (h.b.); and this 
is the case at irregular intervals throughout the 
whole extent of the leaf. 

These transverse fasciculi, however, are not 
threads simply detached from one longitudinal 
layer, and coming into contact with another, as 
was supposed by Dr. Grew to be the case in all 
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leaves*; but are distinct vessels, uniting with 
the longitudinal l)undles in a singular manner, as 
is apparent (8. a. page 553) in a very highly mag¬ 
nified view of one of the angles formed hy a 
transverse fasciculus and a longitudinal vascular 
cord. One of the vessels appears to belong 
to the longitudinal fascicle; but the other termi¬ 
nates there, and has its extremity applied to the 
side of one of the vessels forming a part of the 
longitudinal fascicle. Whether there is any open¬ 
ing directly into the longitudinal v('ssel on which 
the extremity of the transverse vessel is applied I 
have not been able to determine. From these 
demon.strations we may conclude that the vas¬ 
cular system of the sessile leaves of monocoty¬ 
ledons, consists of fasciculi composed of spiral 
vessels accompanied with proper vessels which 
are not spiral, arranged in longitudinal lines, and 
connected by smaller transverse threads; the 
whole forming a reticulated texture with irregular 
rhomboidal meshes. The longitudinal vessels are a 
continuation of those which are nearest to the 
surface, in the root caudex, or the stem froni 
which the leaves immediately spring; and thus 

* It is bold to dissent from such authority on the subject of 
vegetable anatomy; but the improvement of microscopes since 
Dr. Grew’s Ume, has enabled many Phytologists of very in¬ 
ferior abilities to that great man, to point out some errors into 
which he had been led by the imperfection of his instruments. 
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the greater number of the circles of the distinct 
fasciculi, which compose the stems of monocoty¬ 
ledons, terminate in leaves until the plant attains 
its ultimate growth. 

In order to examine properly the vascular 
fran)ework or skeleton of the petmlated leaves of 
inonocotyledonous plants, we must arrange them 
under two subdivisions. 1. Those in which the 
ribs run longitudinally, or in a direction from the 
base to the apex of the leaf: and, 2. those in which 
they run nearly transversely, or in a direction 
from the midrib to the margin. 

1. In tlfis subdivision we perceive that, in the 
(lirasses, the vascular fasciculi resemble, very 
closely, those of the former division; the ribs 
being in longitudinal, nearly parallel lines, con¬ 
verging towards the apex of the leaf; and united 
at irregular distances by obliquely transverse 
til reads. If we take a stem leaf of Indian Corn, 
VA'-AMays, as a specimen, we perceive the petiole, 
which is broad, expanded, and sheathing, deriving 
its origin from the whole circumference of the 
knot of the articulation whicli produces it; dilat¬ 
ing gradually as it rises upwards, until its edges 
become a thin fimbriated membrane, and again 
contracting, but less gradually, at its upper part, 
or where it is united to the expansion of the leaf. 
The vascular bundles, whieb can be readily traced 
by the naked eye, are composed of the two distinct 
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kinds of vessels described in the former division 
which appear as dots in a transverse section of tlit 
petiole situated almost close to its external snr 
face; or as represented at a.a.a.a. (p.), a highlj 
magnified view of the section. The number of tin 
spiral vessels in each fascicle is generally six, tlire< 
large and three smaller, symmetrically arranged, a; 
may he seen in a transverse section of one of tlu 
fasciculi (l (). a.) viewed under the microscope ; am 
the whole surrounded by a mass of much densei 
cellular matter than the rest of the substance o 

i 

the petiole. The returning or proper vesseh 
(10, h.) are much smaller and more numerous thar 
the spiral; and are congregated into a bundle wliicl 
occupies a space close to the former, between ii 
and the cuticle, and is hounded by a mass of tlu 
same dense cellular matter (10. c.) as that whicl 
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surrounds the spiral vessels: the objeet of which 
is, probably, to give such a degree of firmness to 
the petiole, as will enable it to sustain, in the erect 
position, the expansion of the leaf. If we now 
make a vertical section of the petiole, so as to 
divide one of the fasciculi longitudinally, in the 
thickness of the petiole we perceive that- the 
larger vessels are regular spirals (l i. e.), furnished 
with diaphragms {h.) at certain distances, the struc¬ 
ture of which, however, wc shall perhaps never 
be able to ascertain, OAving to the minuteness of 
the parts; the diameter of these vessels, although 
eomparatively large, not exceeding -y-i— of an 
inch. In this section, also, we perceive that the 
])roper vessels (l 1. /.) are membranous and porous: 
and that the cells in immediate contact with both 
sets of vessels are oblong (11. d.); whereas those 
(g.) which are between the proper vessels and the 
cuticle of the outer surface of the leaf, and which 
form the elevated portion of the costa, although 
they are not oblong, yet, difter both in size and 
in regularity of structure from those (11. c.) that 
form the inner substance of the petiole. Close to 
the cuticle of the upper disk (i ]. o.) is a mass of 
oblong cells {h.) resembling those in contact with 
the vessels. 

Ascending to the expansion ol’ the leaf, which 
is separated from the petiole by a semitranspa¬ 
rent white, condensed, membranous space (see cut 
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12 . c,), from which the expansion of the leaf 
spreads out like a shoulder on each side; we per¬ 
ceive that the midrib (12. b.), which is not distin¬ 
guishable in the lower part of the petiole (12. a.), 
becomes very conspicuous on the under disk at this 
point; forming almost a knob, which passes into 
a strjated ridge, and extends, gradually dimi¬ 
nishing in size, to the apex of the leaf. From 
ten to twelve parallel costae are visible on each 

side of the midrib, 
which when magni¬ 
fied appear like white 
parallel lines ( 13 . a. 
a. a.), running through 
the green smooth sub¬ 
stance of the expan¬ 
sion, and taking the 
curve of its shoulders 
as if originating in the 
white scmitransporcnt 
space (12. c. c.) al¬ 
ready described, lint 
between these costae 
there are several smaller vascular cords, which are 
scarcely visible on the surface, neither producing 
elevation nor difference of colour ; and which can 
be demonstrated only on the dissection of the leaf. 
One of the more obvious distinctions, therefore, 
in the structure of the petiole and the expansion 

2 
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in the leaves of the gramineous tribe of plants is, 
that, in the petiole, the vessels run in distinct fas- 
cieuli, which are all nearly equal in point of 
size (14.); whereas in the expansion the fasciculi 
differ considerably in size (13.), the larger only 
being veiy visible on the surface. In both, there 
.are transv^eree threads which connect the longitu¬ 
dinal bundles, and these are conspicuous even to 
the naked eye in the more succulent leaves, par¬ 
ticularly in those which involve the fructification 
of the Mays (15-), when viewed by transmitted 
light. 

Ib examining a transverse section of a portion 
of the expansion, of the leaf of Indian Corn, con¬ 
taining one of the visible costce and the interval 
between it and the next costa; we immediately 
perceive the difference of structure in the two kinds 
of fasciculi. The visible costa consists of two 
large spiral vessels on the same‘line, and a com¬ 
pact fasciculus of proper vessels on each side of 
the line of ^irals, towards both surfaces of the 
leaf (c. c. fig. 13, Plate 10); while, in the interval, 
each fasciculus is.cora posed of, one small spiral ves¬ 
sel only, surrounded with a circle of proper ves¬ 
sels, and placed in the heart of the substance 
of the leaf {d. d. d. fig. 13, Plate 10). But, be¬ 
sides these, there is another kind of fasciculi, 
two of which are generally observed in each space 
between the visible costae, connected with S, pe- 
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culiar cellular apparatus to be afterwards de¬ 
scribed. These appear to be modifications of the 
two vascular fasciculi already noticed; having the 
same structure as the obscure or invisible fascicu¬ 
lus, and the accompanying compact bundle of pi'o- 
per vessels of the visible costa (see e. e. fig. 13, 
Plate 10). In a section obtained by slicing the. 
leaf, we find all these fasciculi united by trans¬ 
verse threads, forming rhomboidal meshes, si¬ 
milar to those which have been already described. 

But although the arrangement of the vascular 
system of the leaf of Indian Corn, just described, 
may be taken as a specimen of that peculiar to the 
leaves of all the Grasses; and to those leaves of 
monocotyledonous plants which are petiolated, and 
furnished with longitudinal costae, yet, there must 
necessarily be many modifications of this arrange¬ 
ment. I shall, however, particularly notice one 
only, that which characterizes very thick and 
fleshy leaves; such, for instance, as those of the 
Aloe tribe. 

» 

On the exterior surface of the leaf of the Aloe, 
and other leaves of similar character, we per¬ 
ceive no appearance of a vascular system; but on 
attempting to tear the leaf across, considerable 
resistance is opposed to the effort, by a number of 
tough, longitudinal fibres. These constitute the 
vasculanCasciculi; and in a transverse section of 
the ftaf, we find that they run through its sub- 
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Stance, nearly in the same manner as the fasciculi 
in solid monocotyledonous stems. Viewing the sec¬ 
tion (i 6 .) through a magnifying lens, we perceive 
that the fascicles are of dijSerent sizes, the largest 
being in the centre: and, in a portion of it ( 17 .) 
placed under the microscope, we perceive that the 
central ^ciculi (a.) differ from the others ( 6 .), 
in their structure as well as size, being coiilpbsed 
of a dense cord of spiral vessels, accompanied by a 
very large bundle of proper vessels, which is sepa¬ 
rated from it by a thin layer of cellular substance; 



whereas the smaller or marginal fascicles appear 
to be entirely composed of proper vessels. This 
structure of the central bundles is still ipore deci¬ 
dedly observed, in a very thin longitudinal slice. 
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(18.) cut in the thickness of the leaf, and viewed 
in the microscope by transmitted light. The cord 
of spiral vessels (a.) is a few proper vessels sur¬ 
rounded by, and a layer of cellular matter in¬ 
terposed between it and the large fascicle (c.) 
of proper vessels. In splitting the leaf, we per- 
ceivp that .these vascular fasciculi fun in parallel 
lines'll 9.), and take the same curves as the mar¬ 
gin ; but do not enter into the spines (a. a.), which 
are of a hard ligneous consistence, and supplied* 
by small threads of vessels given off from the 
fasciculi nearest to them. The vascular cords do not 
anastomose in any part of the leaf; and very few 
transverse threads are perceptible, compared with 
those which occur in the membranous leaves of this 
natural order. But besides the vascular fasciculi 
we find, in this leaf, and other monocotyledonous 
fleshy leaves, a system of tubular cells, which might 
be mistaken for vessels, situated immediately un¬ 
der the cuticje (17.«?.), from which they extend in 
straight contiguous lines to the cellular parenchy¬ 
ma, the chief substance of the leaf. These resemble 
beaded or moniliform vessels f/es vaisseaux en 
chapelef. of Mirbel), and appear to be composed of 
trans[iarent membranous oblong vesicles, united 
at their extremities; and are either perforated, 
or contain small granules sparsely spread over 
their inppr smface (19. a.). It is probable that 
these cells are part of the absorbing system by 
which fleshy plants, such as the Aloe, which grow 
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in sandy, arid soils, chiefly derive their nou¬ 
rishment : for, as very little moisture is taken up 
by the roots, these plants are supported, almost 
entirely, by cuticular absorption. The natural func¬ 
tions of these tubular cells, also, being to absorb 
and to carry fluids towards the centre of the leaf, 
enable us to understand why the leaves or* an 
Aloe, when separated from the stem, are very 
long in drying and losing their plumpness; where- 
{is, if thrown into water, when th^ are very 
much shrivelled, they almost immediately regain 
their original size. .The absorbing mouths by 
which they are supplied w'ill be demonstrated, 
when we examine the cuticular system of leaves. 

In the leaves of those monocotyledonous plants 
the costae of which, instead of being longitudinal, 
run in transveree parallel lines, forming acute an¬ 
gles with the midrib, we find that the arrangement 
of the vascular framework resembles that of the 
Grasses in some circumstances; but differs from it 
in other respects. Thus the costae are parallel to 
one another, and communicate by small transverse 
cords of vessels, so as to form meshes which are 
rhomboidal or square according to the angles at 
which these transverse cords are given off* fg)m the 
costae, as in the Grasses. The petioles are, also, in 
general sheathing, and many of them are furnished 
with ligulae. But, in almost all of them, the peculiar 
cartilaginous articulation, which divides the petiole 

o o 3 , 
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from the expansion in the Grasses, is not present; 
and the petiole assumes a stalk-like aspect before 
it reaches the expansion. 

Taking this leaf of Canna Indica (21.), as a 


31 



specimen of the vascular system in this description 
of leaves, we perceive, looking at the under disk, 
that the midrib is much elevated near the base, 
and gradually diminishes in size, until it appears 
little more than a mere line at the apex of the 
leaf. The more elevated costae (a. a. a. a. a.) are 
the primary vascular fasciculi; and between these 
are secondai'y i^ciculi, which are less elevated. 
To the unassisted eye they all appear to go off from 
the midrib; but viewed by a ma^ifying lens, and 
with transmitted light, we perceive that all of 
them do not proceed directly from the fasciculi of 
the midrib (22. b. h. see page 567 ), but that some 
of them (22. a. a.) are branches of the others*. At 

* In figure 22, die cuticle, except at the space c. d. is taken 

and the midrib pared down, to show the transveike'Vascular 
threads, which unite the parallel fascicles; and which are ren¬ 
dered very conspicuous when viewed by transmitted light. 
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the margin they all inosculate, and form, as it 
were, one fasciculus which, extending from the base 
to the apex, is the real living boundary of the leaf. 

Pursuing our examination more closely; and 
placing a slice (23.) of the petiole cut transversely 
near the base of the expansion,' under the micro¬ 
scope with a glass of a moderate power, wejper- 
ceive that the vessels arfe arranged in distinct fas¬ 
ciculi, which are nearly of the same size in the cen¬ 
tre of the section; alternately lai'ger and smaller 
(23. a. h. a. b.) near the circumference on the con¬ 
vex surface, or that part of the petiole which is 
towards the under disk of the leaf: and all small 
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cave surface of the midrib, which are curved out¬ 
wards in opposite ptdHs, at diffei'ent distance be¬ 
tween the basis and the apex of the leaf; but the 
central fesciculi pass on its apex. These vascular 
fasciculi are embedded in a cellular tissue; besides 
which the petiole and midrib of this description of 
leaves contain peculiar pneumatic or air cells (23. 
d.d.d.) clofely resembling those which I shall after¬ 
wards demonstrate to you, constitute a great part 
of the substance of aquatic plants. In a transverse 
section of a small part of the expansion of the leaf 
(24. see page 667), we perceive that the vascular 
cords (a. a. a) run nearly in the centre between 
the two plates of cuticle, embedded in an opaque 
green parenchyma; and that, instead of the 
pneumatic apparatus of the petiole and midrib, 
there is a transparent layer of large cells (24. B.) 
immediately under the cuticle of the upper disk. 
I should, however, inform you that these pneumatic 
cells are not present in the petiole and midrib of 
hll leaves with transverse costae, belonging to mo- 
nocotyledonous plants; but the same general ar¬ 
rangement of the v^cular cords, and, conse¬ 
quently, the same structure of the framework, 
are seen in all of them. 

With regard to the composition of the &sci- 
culi; these, as in the other leaves we have ex¬ 
amined, consist of<spirad and proper vessels; dif¬ 
fering, however, in the relative position of the 
spiral vessels, which in each fasciculus, in these 
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leaves, are placed between two bundles of proper 
vessels. If we cut a superfiJkl slice from the under 
disk of the leaf, where any of the fasciculi ra¬ 
mify (25. see page 667); and examine it by a 
powerful microscope, we may mtionally conclude 
from what we perceive, that, although some of 
the costae are merely continuations of thp vas¬ 
cular fasciculi of the midrib, separated like threads 
from a skein of silk, yet that others which also 
branch from these, and the smaller transverse 
vascular threads, are actually united by that 
kind of connexion which, in the vessels of animals, 
is termed anastomosis. Thus, in the slice under 
examination, we find that both the fesciculi (a. a.) 
contain the same number of vessels, which would 
not be the case, were the one parcel separated from 
the other; and although the transverse thread (b.) 
contains one spiral vessel only, yet this vessel does 
not appear to be split from the larger fasciculus; 
but to be simply united to it, the end of b. being 
evidently applied to the side of a. if it do not ac¬ 
tually open into -the cavity of that vessel. 

Examining, by the same power of the micro¬ 
scope, a transverse section of one of the larger 
fasciculi of the midrib of the leaf of Canna In- 
dica, we find it to consist of one large, and 
from three to six smaller ^ral vessels, arranged 
and relatively connected with the proper vessels 
in a manner closely resembling the arrangement of 
those in the fasciculi which are found in the 
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stems of White Bryony (see fig. 4, a. Plate 8 ). 
The arrangement o^lhe vessels, however, in the 
fasciculi of the expansion differ, in some de¬ 
gree, from those of the ^idrib. Placing a trans¬ 
verse section ( 26 .) of one of these fasciculi under 
the microscope, we find that it is composed of 
two large tangent spiral vessels (a.) surrounded by 
firm cellular matter; and of two small isolated 
vessels (ft.), which are spirals also, situated nearer 
to the upper disk of the leaf; the one before the 
other, and, in like manner, surrounded by firm cel¬ 



lular substance. The proper vessels are collected 
into two distinct fasciculi; the largest of which 
(rf.) is on the under disk or back of the leaf, 
and covered by the ou&le only, while the 
smallest (c.), whidh is ^towards the upper disk, 
is covered by ©rte la^er of cellular substance. 
In the longitudinal section ( 27 .) made through 
the centre of'the &s(ficiilus, in the thickness of 
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the leaf, e. being the upper and f. the under 
disk, the relative situation *of the vessels is still 
more clearly demonstrated. 

We may 'pause here a few moments to re¬ 
mark, that the colour of the juice in the ceils of 
the leaf, is more intense towards the surfaces, 
while in the centre it is scarcely deeper than that 
whif li c- ontained in the cells of the cutis {e.f.). 
Is not this probably owing to the sap which is 
current in the spiral vessels, and which^is co¬ 
lourless, being given out laterally, and dilffusing 
itself through the cells, in which the change 
effected by the air and light, that causes the co¬ 
lour is product ? The manner in which the co¬ 
lour is diluted as it approaches the limits of 
the spiral vessels, would authorize such a suppo¬ 
sition ; but, wherefore it may be demanded, are 
t he cells immediately under the cutis free from 
colour ? It is probable, we may reply, that these 
cells are filled by pure water only, absorbed from 
the atmosphere; and, consequently, their con¬ 
tents are unfitted to undergo those chymical 
changes to which the sap is subjected in the leaf. 
But this discussion is premature. 

From this demom^tion of the vascular sys¬ 
tem in the leaves of nwmoc&tyledonous plants, 
it is evident that a gefiersl cimracter, however 
variously modified in mimy instances, pervades 
the whole. The fasciculi of iressels are distinct; 
they run in directioq^ parallel ,to one another; 
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and the principal bundles aue united by smaller 
transverse cords or fasciculi; which form meshes 
of a rhomboidal figure, all nearly of the same 
size in the same leaf. 

Passing on to the leaves of Dicotyledons, we 
find^ the reticulated structure of the vascplar 
framework more complex and varied, than we 
have found it in the leaves of the two natural di¬ 
vision^ which we have already examined. This is 
pade evident to the unassisted eye by holding up 
between it and the light any newly expanded leaf; 
but it is more beautifully demonstrated in the ske¬ 
leton of a full-grown leaf, carefully prepared. In 
a leaf of the Indian Fig, Ficus religiosus, thus pre¬ 
pared (fig. 2, Plate 10), we perceive seven princi¬ 
pal costm, springing from each side of the midrib 
(a.), and extending to the margin of the leaf, where 
they bend towards its apex, and are enarched or 
inosculate with one another (b. h. b. b.). From each 
side of these costae, a series of secondary fasciculi 
spring, which, inosculating, also, with their oppo¬ 
nents, form a secondary set of arches (c. c. c. c.) be¬ 
tween each pair of the principal costae; and inclose 
a tissue of minute and exqtlaSitely beautiful reticu¬ 
lations, the result of the numeixius ramifications of 
the vascular thmids, M Ifcey divide and subdivide 
as it were out of a greater into a less. But besides 
this diitribution of these vascular fasciculi, we 
observe a fMcicle (rf. d.), proceeifing from each 
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side of the midrib, at the very base of the ex¬ 
pansion, and bounding the margin of the leaf. 
This receives supplies from the arches of the costae, 
as it passes onwards, until it unites with its fel¬ 
low at the apex of the leaf. Such is the general 
distribution of the vascular fasciculi in the leaves 
of dicotyledonous plants. It would be incon¬ 
sistent with any elementary plan of instruction, to 
enter largely upon the consideration of the various 
circumstances which modify the distribution of 
these fasciculi; and, therefore, I shall examine the, 
modifications depending upon two states only of 
dicotyledonous leaves: 1. When the leaf or its ex¬ 
pansion is thin or membranaceous; and, 2. when it 
is thick ov fleshy. 

1. The general distribution of the vascular 
fasciculi, in thin leaves of dicotyledonous plants, 
in the majority of instances, resembles that which 
we find in the skeleton of the leaf of the Indian Fig 
tree. The vessels of the costae proceed from the 
principal fasciculus of the midrib, and run between 
the laminae of cuticle, embedded in the cellular mat¬ 
ter, in cords which form visible elevations on the 
back of the leaf, and corresponding furrows on its 
face. Each fascicle coiM^ts of spiral and proper 
vessels throughout all it» ramifications; and, in 
whatever manner these vessels are arranged in the 
fasciculi, the spiral and prqter vessels are alwnys 
associated and, in general, tangont. This arrange¬ 
ment is common both to sessile and to petiolated, to 
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ample and to compound leaves, as at least, as 
respects the eoepansion. In sessile leaves, how¬ 
ever, all the-£ft8ciculi do not proc^ from the 
midrib, but some are given off directly from the 
stem or the branch, and enter the expansion of the 
leaf at its base, on ^h side of the midrib. In 
petioiated leaves, also, the .petiole is generally 
dilated at its point cff union with the branch, and 
at this point the ves^ls enter the petiole in distinct 
bundles; the remains of which ai‘e visible in the 
eschar produced by the falling of the leaves in 
autnmn. 

Thus jn the Apple, the Pear, the Peach, and 
many other trees, the leiff is attached to the 
wood by three frsciculi, one of which enters the 
middle of the petiole, and the others on each side 
of it. In the Lilac, the attachment is also by 
three distinct fasdculi; but there is besides a line 
of coalesced &scteuli which forms a kind of open 
crescent; and in the Laurustine the whole of the 
vessels pass from the wood into the p^iole in one 
fascicle, the transverse section of which is nearly 
a comidete semicircle. In compound leaves, the 
number of fasciculi pasong into the p^iole from 
the wood, is in some instmices regulated by the 
number of the leafletsi m the Elder, we find 
generally five} and tnvti^ Hwse Chesnut, from 
fiui to seven or eight. It is, however, the inner 
part only of throe fiasciculi, or that which con- 

2 
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veys the sap to the leaf, that is given off from the 
wood, or rather from the medullary sheath; for 
the outer part, which ccmsists of the proper or re¬ 
turning vessels, enteys the bark, but not the 
wood. This fact*is beautifully illustrated by 
placing young leafy twigs in coloured fluids. The 
colour is seen passing up from the stem into the 
leaf through the upper portion of each fascicle; 
while that part which consists of the returning 
vessels remains perfectly free from colour. 

Such is the general arrangement of the vascu¬ 
lar framework in the thin leaves of dicotyledonous 
plants; to examine the intimate structure of the 
fasciculi, we must have recourse to the same me¬ 
thod that we adopted in our examination of them 
in the leaves of the two natural divisions we have 
already investigated. Taking the leaf of the 
Lilac, Syringa vulgaris, as an example of the 
simple petioUted leaf; and placing a thin transverse 
slice of the petiole under the microscope, we And 
that the vessels are arranged in the following man¬ 
ner. Close to the upper or channelled surface of 
the petiole, we And three small distinct &sciculi 
of spiral vessels (c. c. c. Ag. 10, Plate 8), one im¬ 
mediately within the cutis, in the hollow of the 
channel, and one at each side; but the principsd 
vessels constitute one huge compound Aisciculus, 
in the centre of the petiole, which appears of a 
horseshoe shape, in the transverse section; and 
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consists of one fasciculus of spiral vessels, and 
two feiscicidi of proper vessels. The spiral vessels, 
which form the central fasciculus (d.), are arranged 
in rays, which are sometimes tangent, at other 
times separate; whereas the proper vessels con¬ 
stituting the two fasciculi (c. e.), one of which is 
situated within, and the other without the fasci¬ 
culus of spirals, are irregularly embedded in a . 
pulpy parenchyma, and are readily distinguished 
by their greater transparency. The bark, or true 
cutis (a.) of the petiole, seems, also, to consist 
chiefly of several series of the same kind of proper 
or returaing vessels. In the various modifications 
of this structure of the vascular system, in the 
petioles of dicotyledonous leaves, the radiated ar¬ 
rangement of the spiral vessels is found in all: 
the petiole in this i*espect, as well as in the other 
parts of its structure, closely resembling the 
stem or the branch from which it springs. In 
simple leaves, with a few exceptions, although 
the vascular part forms at first several fasciculi, at 
the base of the petiole, yet these soon coalesce into 
one compound fasciculus; but in cmnpound leaves 
they remain distinct. 

If we take a leaf of the Mder, Sambucus 
nigra, and place a transverse section of the com¬ 
mon petiole under the microscope, we perceive 
ten distinct fasciculi of vessels. Five of these 
(b. b. b. b. b. fig. 11,’ Plate 8) are compound fas- 
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cicks, embedded in the cellular substance of the 
petiole} and five (a. a. a. a. a.) fesciculi of proper 
vessels occupying the angles of the footstalk, and 
situated in the barit/ or at least exterior to the 
former and iranaediately within the cuticle. The 
compound fasciculi consist, each, of a baii^:of 
spiral vessels, arranged in rays, and two %sciculi 
of proper vessels; one interior, and the other ex¬ 
terior to the band of spirals, but both' tangent 
upon it. One of these compound fascicles passes 
into each leaflet;*and consequently their nufi- 
ber, in the common' petiole of compound leaves, 
generally corresponds .to that of the leaflets. Jn 
compound leaves, however, which have moveable 
articulations, we perceive that all the separate fas¬ 
ciculi are collected into one fasciculus in the arti¬ 
culations. Thus, in the common Kidney-bean, Pha- 
seolus vtilgaris,*ihe petiole of which is channelled, 
with an articulation at the base of the common pe¬ 
tiole and, also, at that of each partial petiole, we 
find that the vascular fasciculi (a. a. h. h. fig. 8, Plate 
10 ) are distinct, and form a circle situated immedi¬ 
ately unde^the barh in the channelled parts of the 
petiole; with a considerable portion of lax cellular 
substance or medulla (c.), enclosed within the circle 
which they farm: whereas, iivthe articulated parts, 
there is one central teticutoldinly (a. fig. 7, Plate 
10 ), surrounded by a large mass (6.) of very firm 
cellular matter. The adi^ntage of this change of 
VOL. r. p p 
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disposition of the vascular bundles, in the articu¬ 
lations, is very obvious:, for, had the ^iscicles 
remained distinct, and Surrounding the pith, in 
the articulations, those oii*^ the outside of the 
flexure, in every-considerable motion of the joint, 
mix|t have described so large a circle, as would 
have.endangered the organization of the vessels by 
th^ extension; while those on the inner side 
would have suffered, equally, by the compression 
to which they must necessarily have been subjected. 
Bft, by the whole of the vessels being situated in 
the centre of the petiole, the extension and com¬ 
pression produced by the flexure, on every part of 
the fascicle, is not more than can be borne by any 
individual vessel, whether spiral or entire ; and, 
thence, the freest and most varied motion of the 
joint can be exercised with impunity. The neces¬ 
sity of such a modification of sfructure, in the 
petioles of compound leaves, susceptible of mo¬ 
tion, may indeed be inferred from the feet, that 
articulations are present in all those which per¬ 
form certain movements; as, for example, thqse 
which fold together their leaflets at night; those 
which are endowed with the power of spon¬ 
taneously moving their lea||ets, as Hedysarum 
gyrans; and thoselljl^ch foS^^ir leaflets together 
when touched, as and pudica. 

Some simple leaves, those for instance of 
the Holly Hock, of jGeranium tribe, &c. 
which have several principal costae diverging from 
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the sutiiinit of the petiolcj- and in this respect 
have 4 n affinity to digitate leaves, present 
nearly the same vascular structure of the petiole 
as the compound leives. The fasciculi are dis¬ 
tinct ; and correspond in number to the princi- 
§al costae of the leaf; each of which may be #ius 
regarded as a kind of midrib, and tWleaf »sj;oro- 
posed of a number of conjoined leaflets: so that 
these leaves, although they are necessarily classed 
as simple leaves from their external appearance, 
yet, bear in anatomical structure the same affinity 
to digitate compound leiaves, which the webbed 
foot of a bird beais to one fvhich is not webbed. 
A «imilar structure, also, is found in the petioles 
of those leaves which are longitudinally ribbed, or 
nerved as the common expression is, from the 
base of the expansion, as for inst^ce those of the 
genus Mektstoma; but, when the ribs do not origin¬ 
ate from the base, although they are very conspicu¬ 
ous, as, for example, in the leaf of the Cinnamon 
tree, the structure of the vascular system of the 
petiole is exactly the same as in simple dicotyledo¬ 
nous leaves, which are not longitnditmlly ribbed. 

If, instead of a transverse section, we place a 
longitudinal section of any of these leaves under 
the microscope, we fi«?«^ve 1^ each fasciculus is 
composed of spiral and "p)ra|^‘'««ssel8, the same i» 
we have already seen constitute the ribs in the 
leaves of monocotyledon®. 

F f. ‘I'*' 
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Tracing the vascular fasciculi from the petiole 
into the expansioil, in the thin, simple leaves of 
dicotyledons, we find their divisions, subdivisions, 
and ultimate ramifications much more diversified 
and minute than in the leaves of monocotyledons. 
Whatever may be the origin of these divisioi^ 
and si^bdivisions, whether they proceed from one 
central fasciculus, or from several longitudinal 
costae, the ramifications become smaller and 
smaller, owing to a diminution of the number 
of the vessels which they contain ; but not owing 
to any diminution of the diameter of the vessels 
themselves: for, although a principal fasciculus 
may contain larger and smaller sj)iral vessels, 
yet the general comparative •magnitude of the 
vessels, in the smallest fasciculus, is the same as 
in the- largest.^ This question, therefore, again 
presents itself: Do the vessels of the leaf inoscu¬ 
late and anastomose, or are the smaller fasciculi 
merely separations from the larger? 

Dr. Grew, as I have already stated, denied 
that they ever inosculate or anastomose until they 
arrive at their final distribution. In appealing to 
nature for a solution*of this disputed point, we find 
Grew’s opinion so far correct, that the vascular 
fasciculi of the costae, which are given oflF from the 
midrib, are separations ffom the petiolar fasciculi 
in their progress towards the apex of the leaf; and 
that the fasciculi forming some of the secondary 
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costse, also, are separated in a similar manner. 
But in the smaller ramifications, we perceive that 
many of the fasciculi are connected with each 
other at nearly right angles; and in these in¬ 
stances the vessels are not separations from the 
larger fasciculi, hut are distinct and merely applied 
in a peculiar manner to the sides of those from 
which they seem to arise; as can be readily demon¬ 
strated by dissection, with the aid of the micro¬ 
scope. In this minute portion of a leaf of the Lilac, 
sliced from between the cuticles, and examined, 
l)y transmitted light, under a very high inagni- 
fyi ng powei-, we observe that, in tine smaller fasci¬ 
culus (g. 28 .), which is composed of seven spiral 



ves^ls, and united nearly at a right angle with 
the larger fasciculus (A.), three of the vessels 
(a.) form a curve upwards, and three (b.) a 
curve downwards, before they unite with the 

p p 3* 
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larger fasciculus; while the central vessel (c.) 
seems to terminate in a straight line on the side 
of the vessel 3, which is one of those composing 
the larger fasciculus. In this case it is*evident that 
the smaller fasciculus is not a separation from the 
larger; but is joined to it by a species of anasto¬ 
mosis ; which, in the central vessel, is effected in 
a direct manner by the application of its extremity 
to the side of the vessel on which it terminates; 
and, in the other six vessels, in a less direct man¬ 
ner by the lateral application of a portion near the 
extremity of each vessel, before it curves outwards 
to the particular vessel on which it terminates. In 
other leaves, as in those of the garden Lettuce for 
instance, in which single vessels are often united to 
large fasciculi (a. h. c. 29 . page 581) and to other 
single vessels {a. h. c. 30. page 581), the nature of 
the first species of anastomosis, just described, is 
still more perceptible. One of these examples 
(28.) demonstrates, also, that the proper or re¬ 
turning vessels (d. e.f.f.) unite in the same man¬ 
ner as the spiral. 

Whether the communication of the cavities of 
these united vessels be direct, as in the vessels of 
animals, so as to allow the fluids they convey to 
flow in an uninterrupted stream from the one to 
the other, I have not jseen able to determine. It 
is, however, evident that in the leaves of dicotyle¬ 
dons, as in those of monocotyledons, all the vascu- 
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lar ramifications of the foliar expansion ave not pro¬ 
longations of the vessels forming the petiolar fas¬ 
ciculi ; but that many of them are distinct vessels 
anastomosing with othei's, although in a different 
manner from this kind of union as it occure in ves¬ 
sels in animal bodies. It is probable that the in¬ 
osculation which occurs in the proper or return¬ 
ing vessels, more nearly resembles that wHich we 
find in vessels of animals; for, *as the proper ves¬ 
sels are simple membranous tubes, any commu¬ 
nication between them must Ife by direct openings, 
such as are found to exist in the vessels of Mar- 
chaiitia (see jjage 550). 

2. The thick and fleshy leaves of dicotyle¬ 
donous plants are seldom petiolated ; but when 
they are so, the arrangement of the vascular 
fasciculi, both in the petiole and in the expansion, 
closely resembles that of the thin membranaceous 
leaves. The sessile leaves of this division are ge¬ 
nerally thicker and more succulent than the pe¬ 
tiolated. If we take the genus Mesembryan- 
themum, as affording specimens illustrative of the 
character of these sessile leaves, we find that the 
vessels pass from the stem into the leaf in one or 
more fasciculi, according to the figures of the 
leaves. Thus in the Hatchet-leaved Mesembryan- 
themum (M. Dolabriforme), the leaves of which 
are connate, the sap-vessels enter the leaf in one 
bundle, which extends in the direction of its 
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axis, the whole length of the leaf, giving off in its 
course a few thread-like branches only at consi¬ 
derable inten^als; and as this vascular fasciculus 
and its ramifications are situated in what may be 
termed the pith of the leaf, and are, consequently, 
imperceptible on its surface; this description of 
leaves appears to the unassisted eye A;stitute of 
vessels'. These organs are, indeed, comparatively 
few in succulent leaves; and are less necessary 

than in membranaceous leaves; for, as succulent 

* 

leaves either exhale Very little moisture, or absorb 
a considerable quantity from the atmosphere by 
their surfaces, the nutriment of the plant, in the 
first case, is sufficient although the fluids taken up 
by the roots be comparatively scanty; and, in the 
second, it is supplied, independent of that which 
may be furnished by the roots, by cutaneous ab¬ 
sorption. In.the leaves of the broad-leaved species 
of Mesembryanthemum, and in similar succulent 
leaves, the vessels enter the leaf in several distinct 
fasciculi; which diverging, pass on in nearly 
straight lines, giving off a few bundles only in their 
course; but as they approach the apex of the leaf, 
whatever its form may be, they divide, subdi¬ 
vide, and inosculate as in thin leaves; and the 
proper or returning vessels accompany and sur¬ 
round the spirals in all their divisions. In the suc¬ 
culent leaves of dicotyledonous plants, also, we 
find the same system of tubular cells, between the 
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pulp and the'cuticle, which we described in the 
Aloe (page 564); and in the* leaf of tlie MesemSf 
bryantheraurn, under examination, we perceive 
these tubes commencing immediately under the 
cutis, and terminating generally in the cells of 
the central pulp; but sometimes in follicles, which 
are botli very irregular in form, and of ver^ dif¬ 
ferent dimensions. It is probable that part of the 
fluid taken up frora^the atmosphere piisses at once 
into the central cells, the contents of which are 
ttolourless, while another part remains in the tu¬ 
bular cells, and undergoes that change, which is 
the usual result of the agency of light on the 
juices of all leaves exposed to its influence. The 
green colour of the fluids contained in these cells, 
marks out their limits, itPa transverse section of 
the leal) even to the naked eye. 

The structure of the vessels in succulent dico¬ 
tyledonous leaves is the same as in all other leaves. 
The conducting vessels are spiral tubes, of the 
same diameter at the apex as at the base of the 
leaf ; and the proper or returning vessels are mem¬ 
branous, and apparently perforated, although their 
transparency renders it difficult to determine their 
real character. The ramifications are all given off 
at acute angles; and appear to be merely separa¬ 
tions from the caulinar or p.etiolar cluster, as Dr. 
Grew supposed was the case in all leaves; at least 
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they do not anastomose until, as I have already 
^ted, they approadh the apex of the leaf. 

In this view of the arrangement and struc¬ 
ture of the vascular system of the leaf, I have 
not noticed those cutaneous vessels which Hed- 
wig has described as lymphatics; but the exist¬ 
ence of which has been denied by Mirbel and 
others. If ^e admit their existence, these ves¬ 
sels must undoubtedly be r%arded as forming 
a part of the vascular system of the leaf, and 
ought now to be described; but as this involves 
a knowledge of the entire cuticular system, the 
consideration of this point must be deferred until 
we examine that system. 

II. Cellular system of the lecf. On catting ^ 
thick, succulent leaf tmnsversely, we immediately 
perceive that it consists chiefly of a pulp t which, 
when placed under the microscope, or examined 
by a good magnifying glass, is evidently com¬ 
posed of cellular tissue. Extending our inquiries, 
we find that this substance forms a large part of 
the structure of leaves; filling up the meshes of the 
network formed by the vessels in the thin and very 
vascular leaves; and, in all, occupying that space 
which separates the two cuticular layers, which 
constitute the upper and the under disks of the 
leaf. 

The cellular substance of leaves differs very 
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considerably in density; but this diversity depends 
more on the quantity and quality of the juices thi 
cells contain, than on any diversity of structure 
in the cells. To the same causes, also, may be 
attributed, in a great degree, the variety of figure 
which these cells exhibit: for, although they are 
in some instances globular, or nearly so; and in 
others triangular; or more or less regularly hex¬ 
agonal ; yet, it is probable, that the majority are 
originally spheroidal vesicles; and that the va¬ 
riations from this figure depend on the turgescence 
of the vesicles, and the consequent compression 
which must necessarily result from their conti¬ 
guity. The hexagonal figure being that which 
spheroidal vesicles, mutually comprising one an- 
t>ther, are naturally disposed to assume, we find 
that a more or less regular hexagon is the most 
common form of these cells; and this figure is 
generally more regular in the cells forming the 
centre of the substance of the leaf, owing to these 
being there more distended with fluid, than in 
those towards either of the cuticles. 

But that the divei-sity of figure in the cells 
of leaves does not, altogether, depend on. me¬ 
chanical compression, is evident from the feet, 
that those towards the upper disk of the leaf 
often differ in form from those towards the un¬ 
der disk; and yet in both these situations we 
may suppose the compression to be nearly equal. 
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This difference, as shall afterwards be explained, is 
probably necessary for the distinct functions of 
these two surfaces; and thence, in every attempt 
to theorize on the structure of parts, the pro¬ 
priety of keeping in view the fact, that plants as 
well as animals are livin^beings, and consequently 
not regulated by those laws which control the 
configuration of inanimate matter. No plant is 
better adapted than the Christmas Rose, Helle- 
borus niger, to demonstrate this diversity of cel¬ 
lular structure in the same leaf. If wc examine 
a thin transverse slice of a leaf of this species 
of Hellebore, with a good magnifying glass, wc 
perceive that, immediately under the cells of the 
cutis {3J. a.), which are large and oval, there is a 
range of tubular cell^ {b.) terminating in the true 
pulp or parenchyma of the leaf (c.); which con¬ 
sists of irregular hexagonal cells, and occupies the 
whole of the space between the tubular cells and 
the cuticle (</,) of the under disk of the le^f. Under 
the highest power of the microscope, we find that 
, these tubular cells (32. b.) have apparently a di¬ 
rect communication with the cells (a.) of the 
cutis; and also with the range of cells (c.) im¬ 
mediately beneath them: but in neither are 
the mouths open, for, a membrane bounds the 
oblong cell in every direction. In the trans¬ 
verse section of some leaves, as fd^ instance those 
of Calla ^thiopica (33.), which is an aquatic 
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plant, we find several ranges of tubular cells 
{h.) commencing under the cutis {a.) of the su¬ 



perior disk. Some of these terminate in the hex¬ 
agonal cells (</.), and othere in empty cavities 
{f-f.), such as are present in the leaves and the 
petioles of all aquatic plants, and which, being filled 
with air, seem intended for enabling them to rise 
al>ove or to float on the surface of the water. 
Under the microscope these tubular cells ( 34 . b.) 
in the leaves of Calla, resemble a chain of shoA 
vessels, with valvular partitions; and were, in¬ 
deed, erroneously regarded as such by Malpighi 
and Leuwenhoek, who observed them in the 
stem. But these cells are not furnished with open 
mouths, nor with valves, neither where they 
originate in thecuticular ceils ( 34 . a.), nor at their, 
union with each other, nor where they termi¬ 
nate (rf.) in the common pulp of the leaf; and 
this is the case, also, in all leaves furnished with 
tubular cells. When the tubular cells are cut 
transversely, they appear to be of an hexagonal 
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figure ( 35 .), and not round, as might be sus¬ 
pected from their longitudinal aspect. Sprengel 
and some others have stated that the cells in all 
leaves are elongated near the upper surface; but 
the simple inspection of many leaves is sufficient 
to refute this statement. Among the succulent 
leaves, even, in which the tubular cells are more 
frequently met with than in membranaceous 
leaves, they are not always present; as, for in¬ 
stance, in the leaf of Hoya carnosa, tlie only dif¬ 
ference between the upper and under disk of which 
is in the stracture of the cutis, which on the su¬ 
perior surface (a. fig. 16, Plate 10) is a sample 
transparent pellicle^ while on the inferior (h. ibid.) 
it is cellular; and in the cells near the upper 
disk being filled with a greener and more opaque 
juice than those near the under disk. 

■ With regard to the individiial structure of the 
cells constituting the parenchyma of leaves, we 
find it is the same as that of the cells in the other 
parts of the plant. Each cell appears to be a dis¬ 
tinct, transparent, membranous vesicle, formed 
into the figure it displays by the pressure of the 
contiguous cells, and thence, the partition sepa¬ 
rating each cell, must be a double membrane. 
This is more evident in the microscopic examina¬ 
tion of the cellular substance of some leaves than 
of others; thus, in this minute portion (36. page 
2 
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589), taken from the leaf of Iris Germanica, 
we perceive that not only the cut edges (c.) of 
the cells appear double; but that where some 
of the cells deviate from the hexagonal figure, 
there are evident interstitial •spaces (a. d.) be¬ 
tween them, which if the cells were not distinct 
vesicles would not -occur. These interstices have 
been noticed by Leuwenhoek, Treviranus, Com- 
paretti, and M. Kieser; tbe last of whom sup¬ 
poses them to' exist at every angle of every cell, 
and by their conjunction to form canals which 
surround it; and to tje the only passages by which 
the fluids are conveyed through the cellular sub¬ 
stance*. It is unnecessary to point out the im¬ 
probability of this opinion; and it is sufficient for 
our purpose to demonstrate the existence of these 
interstices, to prove the double nature of the in¬ 
tercellular partitions. Ihis is very evident in the 
elongated cells, which v/e have seen exist near 
the upper disk of many leaves; and in the spaces 
formed by the conjunction of these only, have 1 
been able to perceive any resemblance to the in¬ 
tercellular canals of M. Kieser. 

A question arises in consequence of the sup¬ 
position that each vesicle is a distinct sac:—^in 
what manner do the cells communicate with each 
other, and with the vessels which they surround ? 


* Mem. sur I’Organisation dcs Plantes, p. 20. 
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Malpighi, aware of the necessity of an explanation 
of this point, maintains that a small tabular pro¬ 
duction (a. a. 37 .) issues from each cell or vesicle, 
by which it communicates with the contiguous 
cells {b. h.), and with the vascular system of the 
leaf (c. c.); and has given a microscopic repre¬ 
sentation of this cellular structure in the Cactus 
( 37 .) to illustrate his position. A similar idea 
was entertained, also, by M. de Saussure, who 
describes the cellular part of the leaf as a con¬ 
geries of minute transparent vessels, which are so 
dilated between their junctions as to assume the 
appearance of cells or vesicles. But, notwith¬ 
standing the high authority advancing this opi¬ 
nion, my observations prevent me from according 
with it: since in no leaf, which I have examined, 
have I been able to detect these communications. 
In the Cactus, if we select a small portion of a 
vessel with some cellular matter adhering to it, as 
in the minute morsel ( 38 .), under the microscope, 
before us, we perceive that the cells {h. b. h.) are 
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in close contact with the vessel (a. a.), l>nt neither 
spring out of it, nor appear to have any direct 
coimnunication with it; and tliat neither the elon¬ 
gated cells (h.h.h.h.h.), nor the spheroidal (d.d.d.), 
appear to communicate with one another by any 
tubular production. Tlie transparency of the cellu¬ 
lar membrane produces an appearance (e. c». e.e. e ) 
at the [)oints of contact (jf the cells, which might 
be mistaken for small tubes, but which arises from 
tlie impression of the contiguous cells upon one 
another. Even in that peculiar modification of the 
cellular structure, which is found immediately with¬ 
in the cutis of the interi(»r disk of some leaves; and 
in Avhich the cells tissuine the appearance of ana¬ 
stomosing tubes (3p.), none of the tubular connect¬ 
ing processes, described by Malpighi, are perceived; 
nor do these cells aj)pear to communicate directly 
with the vessels which they surround. As this is the 
most curious modification of the cellular structure 
of leav'{!s, I shall demonstrate it to you as it 
appears in the floral leaf of Helleborus viridis, 
which I select for this purpose, from its being 
almost devoid of colour. In the minute portion 
before us, as it appears under the microscope, we 
j)ereeivc tlie range of cells c. e. closely ap¬ 

plied to the proj)er vessels d. d. but iiot communi¬ 
cating with it; the cells v.v.v.c. assume various, 
forms, but all are apparently tubular; and, where 
they are more transparent than common, we dis- 

0 g 
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tinctly perceive the nature of their conjunction 
(b.b.)i but no projecting tubular processes. The 
spaces, such as a. a. are filled with air in the same 
manner as the vacuities in the leaves of aquatic 
plants. In what manner then do the cells commu¬ 
nicate? To answer this question properly, wc ought 
to uiyltM'Staud the structure of the intercellular 
membrane. But here our instruments fail, if 
they do not mislead us; and, under glasses of the 
highest power, this membrane apjx'ars dillerent 
under difl'erent circumstances: by transmitted light, 
it seems a simple, unorganized, transj)arent pel¬ 
licle; but, by reflected light, is evidently porous. 
I have already stated my belief that the cells of 
the stem communicate by pores, and I see no 
reason for altering this opinion with regard to 
those of the leaf: although I d(» not concur in 
opinion with M. Mirbel and Sprengel, that ibe 
form, position, magnitude, and number of tlu'se 
pores can be determined. An opinion has been 
advanced, that the fluids may be transmitted 
from cell to cell, “consistently with the integrity 
of the cellular structure,” by the exercise of the 
alternate functions of secretion and absorp¬ 
tion;” but these functions imply the existence of 
either glands or vessels connected with the absorb¬ 
ing and secreting surface, which are, however, 
even less demonstrable than the pores. T.’pon the 
whole, the question is still unanswered ; and all 
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that we certainly know of the subject is, that the 
fluids arc transmitted from cell to cell, through 
every part of tlie vegetable system, although the 
structure by vvliich this is accomplished remains 
undiscovered. 

hatever may be the mode in which the cells 
communicate with one another, their confenlsare 
more or less fluid or solid, according to their situ¬ 
ation in the thickness of the leaf. Thus, in thin 
leavi's the cells near the inferior disk are more trans- 
jiarent, owing to their contents being more fluid 
than those near the upper disk; but in both we per¬ 
ceive a nundier of granules, which are more opaque 
and of a deeper green, as the cells containing them 
approach the upper disk. In succulent leaves, and 
tliose which maintain a vertical position, the 
o[)acity and green colour of the granules, are the 
same towards every face of the leaf; but they are 
generally colotirless in its centre. In the cells, 
also, of some leaves, regular crystallized salts are 
found; and in others the fluids are tinged of dif¬ 
ferent lines besides green; in which cases the 
leaves themselves display the same hues on one 
or both surfaces. 

The A 7 te of the cells varies in diflerent leaves; 
in some, even when examined under the most 
powerful glasses, they appear like the smallest 
vesicles; while, in others, they are so large as to 
be pcrceplil.lc lo the nnassi''U'd eye. 

<i Q '2 
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I have already demonstrated to you the exist¬ 
ence of large vacuities in the foliar parenchyma of 
the leaves of aquatic plants. Mirbel regards these 
as accidental productions, rents or defects in the 
cellular texture; an opinion, however, which is 
instantly refuted on a minute examination of these 
parts. ‘If we place a portion of the petiole, or any 
of the larger cost® of an aquatic, tliis thin trans¬ 
verse slice, for example, of the petiole of Trapa 
natans (fig. 12, Plate 10), under the microscope, 
we perceive that the vacuities have a symme¬ 
trical arrangement around the centre (r.), which 
is vascular and consequently more opaque than 
the rest of the slice; and that some of the va¬ 
cuities are open (a. a.), while others {h. h.) are 
closed. The membrane which covers some of the 
vacuities as they appear in the slice (fig. 12.) 
before us, is a diaphragm, which, as it forms the 
roof of one cavity, is also the floor of another; and 
it is owing to these diaphragms not being all on the 
same plane that some of the vacuities appear de¬ 
void of them, in the transverse slice of the petiole 
of the leaf of any aquatic plant. The. intimate 
structure of these diaphragms is seen in a highly 
magnified view of one of them, as represented at 
fig. 13, Plate 10; in which h. shows that the dia¬ 
phragm consists of regular hexagonal framework, 
with the intervening membrane either perforated 
or studded with small transparent, amylaceous gra- 
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miles; and a. that the lateral partitions between 
the cavities, apparently consist of square cells, 
when transversely divided, as in the figure before 
us, although they are hexagonal, when viewed 
laterally, as in the diaphragm. Each cavity is 
lined on every side with a thin pellucid pellicle, 
closely resembling the external cuticle; and 
frequently hairs, knobs, and similar cliticular 
productions are found projecting into these cavi¬ 
ties. Kieser, who is the only author who has no¬ 
ticed these bodies, remarks that he had sometimes 
observed, in the cavities of Calla ^Ethiopica, small 
glol)ular, pedunculated bodies; which, springing 
from the sides, project towards the centre of the 
cavities; but, according to my observations, they 
are more common in those of Typha, Equisetum, 
and Nipnphcva, in the latter of which they closely 
resemble the branched hairs (see Plate 9, fig. 14.), 
which form the tufted pubescence on the under 
disks of some leaves. 

In closing this view of the anatomy of the 
cellular system of leaves, I have to remark, that 
although it embraces the more common varieties 
that are met with, yet it is probable that, in the 
vast range of the vegetable kingdom, many other 
diversities of structure of the cellular matter exist. 

From these inquiries into the structure of the 
vascular and cellular systems of leaves, the aflSnity 
which exists between the stem and the leaf is very 

Q 3 
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obvious. Ill the stems of monocotyledons, tlie 
vessels run nearly in straight lines in distinct fas¬ 
ciculi, embedded in a cellular pulp; and a simi¬ 
lar vascular arrangement presents itself in the 
leaves of this tribe of plants. In dicotyledons, on 
the other hand, the vascular fasciculi of the stem 
are not distinct, but form a reticular tissue which 
covers the whole circle of the stem; and, in like 
manner, in the leaves, the vessels ramify in every 
direction, forming a most complicated and beau¬ 
tiful network, the intei'stices of which are filled 
with the cellular pulp. The leaf, therefore, may 
be regarded, in some respects, as a mere expansion 
of the stem; and, consequently, in ajihyllous plants, 
we perceive that the stem is adapted to perform all 
the functions of the leaf. The internal structure 
of the floral leaves or hracteoc, and of those more 
temporary foliar appendages, which are termed 
stipulw, is nearly the same as that of the real 
leaf; even the scales that envelop buds, and which 
are always described as deriving their origin from 
the cortical part only of the stem, and consisting 
chiefly of cellular matter, have in every respect 
the same structure, as leaves, as far, at least, as 
relates to their vascular and cellular systems. 
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LECTURE XI. 

OF THE CUTICULAR SYSTEM OP LEAVES:-USE OF 

THE (MJTIUULAR APERTURES.-OF THE APPEND¬ 

AGES OF THE .STEM AND LEAVES—PUBESCENCE 

-THORNS —PRICKLES-GLANDS-PROPS *--?USES 

OF THESE APPENDAGES. 

K.VERY leaf i.s covered with a real skin or epi¬ 
dermis, which not only guards the vascular and 
the cellular matter from external injury; but 
is the iiKHlium by which it perforins the important 
functions of absorption and exhalation. In the 
majority of leaves, the epidermis can be separated 
frmn the parts it covers: and appears to be a 
compound organ, or to consist of two distinct 
layers; the exterior ot which is a fine, transparent, 
apparently unoi'ganized pellicle, and the interior 
vascular and cellular. But the opinions and de¬ 
scriptions of phytologists are at variance on this 
subject. Grew*, Malpighi-I-, Du HamelDes- 
fontaines^, Mr. Keith 1|, M. Kieser M. Mirbel 

* Anal, of Plants, p. U2, 
t Anni. Plantarum, p. 2—12. 

J Phys.des Arbres, i. 8. 

5 Mrm. del'Inst. Nat. i. 481. 

II Sy.st. of Phys. Bot. i. p. .SIS 
f Mem. sur rOrgan, des Plantes, p. 141. 

** F.lem. tie Phys. veg. ' .'WJ. 
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and some others, have described the cxiticular co¬ 
vering of leaves as a simple body; while M. de 
Saussure*, Mr. Francis Bauer “f, and M. De- 
candolle^, concur in the opinion which I main¬ 
tain of its compound nature. Let us examine 
the proofs upon which this is founded. 

The true epidermis, or the delicate pellicle 
whicl) forms the outermost covering of the leaf, 
can be readily demonstrated in any small portion of 
the cuticular covering carefully raised by the point 
of a lancet, and placed in a drop of w atcr under a 
powerful microscope. In tliis small portion, taken 
from a leaf of Dianthus Car ijophyllus, it isseen (a. JO. 
page 602) extending beyond the area of the meshes 
{b. b.) of the interior cuticular layer, which are 
seen through it, and is evidently a simple pellicle. 
But Mr. Keith §, who admits that it may be seen 
in this manner, supposes that its individuality is 
not proved by such a demonstration, as the meshes, 
the intervals of which it might originally have filled 
up, may be accidentally obliterated; but, although 
there is some plausibility in this objection, yet, 
when we take this appearance in conjunction 
with the double character observed in the trans¬ 
verse section of the cuticular covering of every 

• Encyclop. Method, i. 67. 
t Tracts relative to Botany. 

} Mim. de Vlnst. Nat. i. 351. 
f Syst, of Physiol. Bot. roh i. p. 313. 
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leaf which we have examined, there is sufficient 
reason for believing that it is as much a distinct 
layer as the cuticle in the human body, although, 
in the leaf, it cannot be readily detached from the 
interior layer of cutis. It is described by Saussure 
as being perforated by the slits or pores which, I 
shall soon demonstrate to vou, are found on one or 
both of the surfaces of every leaf; but we .shall 
find, on minutely examining these, that it is not 
perforated by them, but enters into them, as well 
as into every gland opening on the surface of a 
leaf, as a lining membrane; and is, in fact, the 
covering of every part of the vegetable texture, 
which would otherwise come in contact with the 
air. If, however, it cover eveiy part of the sur¬ 
face of the leaf, and is an imperforated mem¬ 
brane, by what means, it may be asked, does the 
fluid which exhales so freely from the leaves es¬ 
cape? It is certainly not easy to answer this ques¬ 
tion ; but as we can scarcely form an idea of a 
membrane perfectly free from pores, even in a 
living body, transmitting fluids; we may conclude 
that, although no pores are visible in this mem¬ 
brane, even when it is examined under the mi¬ 
croscope, yet, it does not follow that no pores 
exist; and, in accounting for the transudation of 
the fluids, which the leaf throws off, we must 
always bear in mind, that the functions of living 
bodies are influenced by different powere from 
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those which regulate the operations connected 
with inert matter. 

The second or interior cuticular layer is seen 
through the epidermis, and consists of a vascular 
network resting upon a layer or layers * of cells. 

Taking the same portion of the cutis of Dian- 
thus Caryophyllus (U).) to demonstrate the super¬ 
ficial structure of this layer; we find that, except 
within the boundary of th(5 detached epidermis 
(a. a.), the whole is spread with a network of ir¬ 
regular hexagons formed by lines which appear 
double, and terminate in a ring surrounding a 
slit or oblong pore (c. c.), which occupies the centre 
of one of the longest bounding lines of almost 
every alternate hexagon. The same appearanee of 
the interior layer of cutis is seen on both surfaces 
of the leaf of Dianthus ; but, as I shall afterwards 
demonstrate, this is not the case in the majority of 
leaves'^-. If we now place a very thin transverse 



* Mr. F. Bauer describes the cuticle of a species of H«- 
raanthus as composed of several layers of cells. See Tracts 
relative to Botany. Lond. 1805. 

t In Plate 10, figure tf represents a portion of cuticle 
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slice of the leaf of Dianthus under the micro¬ 
scope, to examine this layer in its thickness, we. 
can readily distinguish it {b. 41.), by the form of 
its cells (c.) from tlie parenchyma (d. d.) upon 
which it rests; and, also, from the epidermis 
{a.) which covers it; for, in this leaf, the cells of 
the parenchyma assume an oblong form im¬ 
mediately under the cutis, whereas the qells of 
the cutis are irregular spheroids, and the simple 
layer of epidermis is remarkably distinct. 

Whether these cuticular cells have any direct 
communication with tlie oblong cells beneath 
them, I have not been able to determine; but in 
separating the cutis, by tearing, some of the ob¬ 
long cells always adhere to it; and, when viewed 
through it, by transmitted light, appear like a 
smaller cuticular network {d. d. 40.), filling up 
the larger meshes. These might be mistaken for 
the cuticular cells; Iut the transparency of the 
cutis prevents its cells (c. 41.) from being visible 
in a superficial view of the organ. In this trans¬ 
verse section of the leaf of Dianthus (41.) the dis¬ 
tinct nature of the epidermis (a.) is perfectly evi¬ 
dent, both as a covering to the true cutis (h.) and 
as lining the slits (e.), one of which is here di¬ 
vided lengthways. 

taken from the under disk of the leaf of Hoya tarnosa; and 
figure 4, a portion from the upper disk of the same leaf. Both 
are magnified about ;)00 limes. 
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The lines forming the meshes which tims cha¬ 
racterize the cutis of leaves, were first described 
by Hedwig as vessels, originating in the circum¬ 
ference of the pores; an opinion which is sup¬ 
ported by the elder M. De Saussure and M. 
Kieser; and which is confirmed by the microsco¬ 
pical examination of a portion of the cutis of any 
leaf. Remarking the facility with which this part 
of the cuticular structure can be demonstrated, our 
surprise is excited that Sprengel, Link, Mirbel, 
Jurine, Krocker, and others, should have ad¬ 
vanced the opinion, that these reticulations form 
no part of the real structure of the cutis, but 
are merely the adherent fragments of the sides of 
the subjacent cells : for, as I have already demon¬ 
strated, the parenchymal cells are much smaller 
than the cuticular meshes; and, when the cutis 
is sufficiently transparent, they are seen through 
it very distinctly (40. b. b.), but not at all coin¬ 
ciding with the sides of these meshes. Admit¬ 
ting, therefore, that these lines are lymphatic 
vessels, it is not improbable, as M. Kieser has 
asserted, that they terminate by one extremity 
in the larger vascular fasciculi; but on this point 
I have not been able to satisfy myself. The 
meshes, which they form, differ very much, both 
in form and size, in different leaves*. In al- 

* Mirbel, reasoning from the false opinion which he had 
formed of the structure of the cutis, observes, “ les differences 

2 
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most all the monocotyledons, in the Grasses, and 
in every plant the leaves of which have parallel 
costae, the meshes arc nearly irregular parallelo¬ 
grams ; but, in forming these, the vessels some¬ 
times run in straight lines, as in common Meadow 
grass, Poa trivialis (4i.) ; sometimes in slightly un¬ 
dulated lines, as in the White Lily, Lilium’r&W/- 
and sometimes zig-zag, as in Indian 
Corn, Zea M(/y.v(fig. 14, Plate 10). In some of the 
fleshy leaves they are nearly regular hexagons, 
as on the upper disk of Iloya carnosa (fig. 4, 
Plate 10), and on both surfaces of the leaves of 
Aloe verrucosa ( 13.) : but, in the majority of di¬ 
cotyledons, they assume very irregular figures 


U5 Iftr 



“ qu’elle presentc viennent de !a forme des cellules dont elle 
“ faisait partie. ”—“ Les parols ccllulaires restant attach^es a 
“ I’epidermc, y dessinent de petits compartimens dont la forme 
“ indique celle du tissu cellulaire lui-inenie. Taiitot ce sont des 
“ parall6Iogrammcs plus ou nioins reguliers, tantot des hex- 
“ agones, tantot des polygones divers, dont les cotes sont on- 
“ dules.’’ Ekm. de Phys. veg. 1 partie, p. 36. 

f This irregularity is well exemplified in common Sorrel, 
Rumex ncclosa. In Plate 10, tig. P represents a minute portion 
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Whatever may be the figures wiiich they pre¬ 
sent in the cutis covering the spaces between 
the vascular ramifications of the leaf, they in¬ 
variably appear as irregular parallelograms (lO. 
a. a.) * in that which covers the vascular fas¬ 
ciculi; a fact which gives some support to the 
opir.ioii of M. Kicser, that the vessels forming the 
meshes terminate in these fasciculi. The tliffer- 
ence in the size of the meshes, in diflFereut leaves, is 
still more striking tlian in their forms; but in all 
they are very minute. On a portion of the cutis 
of Aloe verrucosa, - i.;; of a square inch in size, I 
counted ninety-six meshes, or 55,290 to the square 
inch! 

The form of the cidicular cells (.] l, jj. c. page 
602), owing to the cutis licing more transparent 



of the cutis taken from the upper disk of a leaf of that plant; 
and 6g. 10, a portion from the under disk. 

* This represents a very minute portion of cutis taken from 
the under disk of a leaf of Gardenia lalijolia, magnified 300 
times, and viewed by transmitted light. 
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tiian the epidermis which covers it, can be demon¬ 
strated only as they appear in a vertical section. 
They are either splieroidal or oval; and are found 
generally empty, or filled with a colourless fluid. 
I have not been able to detect any immediate com¬ 
munication between tliein and tlie cells of the pa¬ 
renchyma, or even between one and anotha’. . In 
the greater number (»f leaves the cutis contains one 
layer only of cells; but it may contain several 
layers, as Mr, Francis liauer* has demonstrated 
is the case in the genus Iliemanthus; and 1 have 
fouiui that this is the case, also, in the leaf of 
common Oleander, Nerinin Oleander. 

I’lic slits or apertures which have been already 
noticetl as existing on one or both surfaces of all 
leaves, were first described by Grew as orifices; but 
afterwards regarded by the elder M. De Saussure 
as glands, and by M. Von Gleichen. who ex¬ 
amined them in the leaves of Polypody, as the 
anthers of the Fern tribe. The more correct ob¬ 
servations of Hedwig and of Decandolle, however, 
have confirmed the opinion of Grew; and, indeed, 
it is only necessary to examine them, under a good 
microscope, to be satisfied that they are real 
pores•!■. In the leaves of trees ami of some other 

* Tracts relative to Botany, Land. ISO;"*. 

+ It is extraordinary that Senebicr, who searched for these 
apertures in the leaves of a great variety of plants, never could 
detect them. Vide P/n/v. irg. i. p. lo(5. 
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plants, they are observed on the inferior disk only; 
but in others, particularly in the Grasses, the Coro- 
nariee, and the Palms, they occupy both surfaces. 
Some Phytologists have asserted that the lower 
tribes of plants are destitute of pores; but this 
statement is incorrect, as they are easily demon¬ 
strated in Marchantia and a few of the Mosses. 
Plants which have no leaves, such as the Cactus 
tribe and many of the Rushes, and some of 
those, also, winch have loaves, as the Grasses, 
have pores on tlie stem ; but in general they are 
confined to the leaves. Those leaves, however, of 
aquatic plants which arc constantly under water 
are destitute of pores; the upper disk only of 
leaves which float on the surface of w'atcr possess 
them ; and when a land plant is made to grow 
under water, the new leaves, which are evolved 
under the water, have no pores, although those 
which they have succeeded, or the aerial leaves, 
were furnished with tliem. Even in plants which 
are partly ernersed and partly submersed, as for 
instance Ranunculus aquaitais, the leaves that 
grow under the water are destitute of pores, wliile 
those which float, or are above that fluid, are pro¬ 
vided with them. It has, also, been asserted that 
etiolated leaves, or such as arc excluded from 
the light, are destitute of pores ; but there is some 
inaccuracy in this remark, as I have found them 
as numerous on the interior etiolated, as on 
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the exterior green leaves of the common Cabbage 
and the Lettuce. 

These foliar apertures vary very considerably 
in form, size, number, and position, in different 
leaves. They are commonly oblong (40.), but in 
some instances circular (47.), and in the Agave 
tribe (.jj). p. Gll), and a few other families of 
plants, they are quadrilateral. In alinosf all 
leaves they arc surrounded by a border, in which 
the vessels forming the cuticular meshes appear 
to terminate. Placing minute portions of the cti- 
ticlc of different leaves under the microscope, 
we can readily ascertain the superficial form of 
these pores: the following are the principal diver¬ 
sities of form which I have observed *. 1. A simple 
slit, more open in the middle than at cither 
end, bisecting an oval shield ; which may, there- 
foi-e, be termed the oval scutiform aperture, oscu- 
litm scutiforme ovatum, as exemplified on the lower 
disk of the leaves of Sage (48. p. 610), of Lactuca 
quereiua (4^.), Dandelion, Leontodon Taraxacum, 
Sweet-scented Coltsfoot, Tussilago fragrans, many 
of the Grasses, the common Bean, Vicia Faba, &c. 
2. A simple slit, bisecting an oval shield enclosed 

• In naming the different kinds of pores, I have assumed the 
fact, that tliey are respiratory organs, or apertures resembling 
in their functions the spiracula of insects; but, on account of 
the simplicity of their structure, I have preferred the term 
osculum to that of spiraculiini. 
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within a ring, wiiich 1 name the aimulated scu- 
tij'onn aperture, osculum scutiforme annulare, as 
seen on tlie inferior disk of the leaves of Helle- 
borus (51.), the Violet tribe (52.), the 



Coffee plant, Coffea Arahiea (53.), the White 
Lily, Lilinin eandidum (14. p. 605), Gardenia hi~ 
tijhlia ( f6. p. 606) ; the common Cabbage, liras- 
sica oleracea ; the outside of the tubular leaf of 
Saracenia (54.), &c. 3. An open slit, or an oblong 
pore, enclosed by a simple oval ring, which may 
thence be termed the auuulated aperture, osculum 
annulare; as on the inferior disk of the leaf of 
Hibbertia seandens (50.), Ivy, Hedera Helix (55.), 
Jacquinia ruseifolia (50.), Dianthus Carpophyllus 
(40. p. 602), Laurns Canariensis, Wolfsbane, 
Aconitum neomontanum. Privet, Ligustrum vul~ 
gare, &c. 4. A circular pore in the centre of a 
circular shield, which we may name the circular 
aperture, osculum cireulare : as on the inferior 
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disk of the leaf of common Sorrel, Rumex acetosa 
{a. h. fig. 10. Plate 10), of the Primrose, Primula 
(.57.), and, very beautiful, on both surfaces of 
Cactus opuntia (,)8.). 5. A quadrilateral pore, 
osculum quadrilaterale, surrounded by an ele¬ 
vated margin, as on both surfaces of the leaves 
of Agave Amerkana (.)<>.), and of all the other 
species of the succulent tribe to which it liclongs. 
I cannot avoid remarking, in this place, the na¬ 
tural separation, which may be traced by the 
form of these apertures, between the Aloes and 
the Agaves. In the former the pores are always 
circular (()().), and in the latter they are inva¬ 
riably quadrilateral (o9.). 






It is impossible to notice all the modifications 
of these difterent species of the cuticular aper¬ 
ture ; I shall, therefore, only remark, that among 
the varieties of the annulated aperture, we some¬ 
times find the space between the pore, or the shield 
and the enclosing ring, divided into distinct por- 
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tions; and occasionally a double ring, with the in¬ 
tervening space, also, divided into four or more 
equal parts: examples of the first variety are found 
on the lower disk of the leaves of Lilac (61. p. 
611), of Acuba Japonica (6‘J.), Cassonia //iprsi- 
flora (6rj.), Hoya carnosa (fig. 3, Plate 10); and 
on the upper disk of the leaf of Rumex ace- 
tosa ‘(fig;. 9, Plate 10). The upper disk of the 
leaves of Viola odoruta affords an excellent illus¬ 
tration of the double ring (<)f.). But the most re¬ 
markable form of the cuticular pore, which 1 have 
yet observed, is found on the back of the leaves 
of common Oleander, Nerium Oleander. It ap¬ 
pears, on a superficial view, a simple oval aper¬ 
ture without any shield, but guarded by hairs 
which cross it in different directions (()3. a. b.) ; 



and is comparatively much larger than any of the 
other kinds of pores. 

Some writers have ventured to assert, that no 
apertures are found in those plants which are 
generally regarded as composed almost entirely 
of cellular matter, among which Marchantia is 
usually reckoned; but the incorrectness of this 
opinion can be easily proved, by placing a small 
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slice of the cutis of Marchantia 
under the microscope. The aper¬ 
tures are oval, and placed in the 
centre of a slight elevation, as re¬ 
presented in the marginal cut (*). 

In respect of nhe, pores differ 
considei-ably in different ^plants; 
ves of the same plant their size is 
nearly uniform. The largest, as far as my obser¬ 
vations extend, are those found on the leaves of 
Oleander; and the smallest on those of the genus 
Myrtcfp. Sprengel says, tliat in the Coronarise 
“ their longitudinal diameter is from -rV to -Aj 
“ part of a geometrical line, and their diameter, 
“ in the cross direction, is from to part;” 
but in “ the Myrteae, Rosaceae, Leguminosae, 
“ and Caryophylleae, two hundred of them, at 
“ least, might lie upon a geometrical line-f-.” 

In number the foliar apertures vary, also, in dif¬ 
ferent plants. The more minute they are, the more 
numerous. On the lower surface of the leaf of 
Gardenia latifolia, we find an aperture in almost 
every mesh; but in the Aloe tribe scarcely one poi’e 
for twenty meshes, and on the leaf of Oleander, one 
among sixty. With regard to position, these aper¬ 
tures are in some instances arranged in lines from 
the base to the apex of the leaf, and have the same 
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direction throughout; but in the majority of 
leaves they have no regular arrangement, and as¬ 
sume different directions. In herbaceous plants 
we generally find them on both surfaces of the 
leaves; but in ligneous plants they are scarcely 
ever seen on the upper surface. They are never 
situated on the costae, nor on the edges of the leaf. 

But these demonstrations make us acquainted 
with the superficial aspect only of the foliar aper¬ 
tures, beyond which it is surprising that no Phy- 
tologist has yet attempted to push his investiga¬ 
tions; although it is by no means difficult to 
determine their structure by tlie aid of the micro¬ 
scope. Placing a very thin vertical slice of a 
leaf of the Clove Pink, Diauthus Canfoph^Uns, 
cut in the direction of the axis of the leaf, under 
the microscope, we find that the aperture (e. 41. 
p. 602) which is thus divided in its longitudinal 
diameter, is a short cylindrical tube penetrating 
completely through the cutis, and terminating in 
a cul de sac, which is impressed into a vesicle 
{f.) that appears to communicate with the oblong- 
cells (rf.) immediately beneath the cutis. But al¬ 
though the aperture penetrates the cutis, there is 
no opening through the epidermis (a.), which, on 
the contrary, enters into the tubular part of the 
pore and lines it throughout. In another slice of 
the .same leaf, cut so as to d'vide one of the aper¬ 
tures in its cross diameter (4'J. p. 602), we per- 
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ceive that the vesicle (/.) appears to be double; 
from wliich it is probable that it is this vesicle, 
seen through the transparent substance of the 
cutis, which gives the appearance of the shield 
in the superficial view' of the aperture. As we 
fiiul that, in the superficial view of these apertures, 
the character varies considerably in different 
plants, so this form of the tube and the vesicle is 
also variously modified ; but the general charac¬ 
ter is nearly tlie same, with a very few exceptions, 
throughout the vegetable kingdom, as far, at 
least, as my observ'atious extend. Thus in the 
Agave (i!h p. (ill), the superficial form of the 
aperture is very diflerent from that in Dianthus 
( 40 . p. 602); but if we examine it in a transverse 
section of the leaf, although we find the general 
structure of both agreeing, inasmuch as the aper¬ 
tures of both are lined with the epidermis, pene¬ 
trate the cutis, and have at their bottom the vesi¬ 
cular ring; yet w'c perceive that that of the Agave 
differs from that of Dianthus, in terminating in a 
large dilated cell (()(>./!), which is found alw'ays 
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filled with air, although it is closely surrounded 
by the oblong cells (e.) of the parenchyma, turgid 
with green juice. In the oblong section, also, of 
this aperture (67.) the vesicular ring (f.) does 
not appear to be simple as in Dianthus, but is 
divided by a duct, in which the aperture (a.) 
seems to terminate, and which apparently opens 
into the air cell (/’. 60 .); which is cut away in 
this section (o?.). 

In the leaf of Oleander the aperture (d. 68. p, 
615) expands into a kind of sac udierc it jicne- 
trates into the substance of the parenchyma (r.); 
and it is throughout lined with the same kind of 
hairs which guard its orifice; but I have not been 
able to determine whether its lining membrane, 
which is a production of the epidermis (a.), be 
porous; although I have examined it by glasses of 
the highest powers, I may here remark tliat the 
section of this leaf displays an example of a cutis 
consisting of four layers of cells (h.). Decandolle 
considers that the cuticular apertures are con¬ 
nected with the ultimate ramifications of the ves¬ 
sels of the leaf* ; and, if it be true, that the cu¬ 
ticular meshes are formed by lymphatic vessels, 
which terminate on one hand in the larger vessels 
of the leaf, and on the other, in the vesicular 
circles surrounding the fundus of the aperture, 
this opinion must be correct. 

* Jouni. tie Phys, iii. p. l ^O, 
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The information we have thus obtained of the 
structure of these pores, induces me to believe 
that they are the respiratory organs of plants. But 
Phytologists have considered them intended for 
the functions of absorption and exhalation*; and 
even Sprengel, who hints something regarding 
their analogy to the breathing spiracula of insects, 
rejects the idea of their being respiratory organs, 
because “they are not in immediate contact with 
the spiral vessels-f-. ’ If, however, it be admitted, 
as 1 have endeavoured to prove, that the spiral 
vessels are not air-tubes, but sap-vessels, this ob¬ 
jection must fall to the ground. The idea that they 
are absorbing organs, is supposed to gain support 
from the circumstance, first ascertained by Bon¬ 
net:}:, that leaves absorb more powerfully with 
their lower tlian with their upper surface; and 
Sprengel remarks that “ the slits are more nume- 
“ rous in juicy plants, which are nourished more 
“ by the surface of the leaves than by the roots**.” 
But 1 reply, that although leaves absorb chiefly 
by their inferior surface, yet, this does not prove 
that these apertures are the absorbing organs; for 
we find none of them on the lower side of the 
leaves of Nymphaea and other aquatics, which 

* Among those holding this opinion are MM. Bonnet, 
Decandolle, Sprengel, MirbeJ, Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Keith. 

f Elements of the Phil, of Plants, ;311. ** Ibid, I, c. 

X Rechcrches sin V Usage dcs Fcuillcs, p. 20, 
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have floating leaves; although these leaves ab¬ 
sorb powerfully by their lower surface, and exhale 
by their upper, which is covered with these aper¬ 
tures. Decandolle and Sprengel’s remarks regard¬ 
ing succulent and fleshy leaves, are also incor¬ 
rect ; for, in the genus Aloe, which is supported 
chiefly by absorption, the apertures are compara¬ 
tively few; and the function of absorption in these 
plants seems to be connected with a small papilla, 
which I’ises in the centi-e of every mesh; and pro¬ 
bably acts in the same manner as radicles on roots. 
It is still more difficult to accord with the opinion 
that the same foliar apertures perform such oppo¬ 
site functions as those of absorption and exhalation; 
although there is nothing incongruous in supposing 
that they are both exhalant and respiratory organs. 
That they exhale, was first rendered probable by the 
experiments of Treviranus, who found that plates 
of glass applied to the lower disks of leaves were 
soon covered with drops of water, while they were 
not at all bedewed when they were affixed to the 
upper disks; and Decandolle afterwards proved 
that the aqueous transpiration is greatest in those 
plants which are supplied with the greatest num¬ 
ber of apertures. The opinion, however, still 
prevailed, that leaves exhale also by the upper 
disk, although the majority of leaves have no 
apertures on that disk; but before yielding im¬ 
plicit credence to the assertion, that these aper- 
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tiH'cs are the foliar exhalants, it was necessary to 
prove that no exhalation takes place when they 
are obstructed; and to determine this point I 
made the following- experiment:—Two twigs of 
Laurustine, each having four leaves nearly of the 
same size, w^ere cut from the plant, and brought to 
the same weight by being placed in opposite scales. 
The lower disks of all the leaves on one twig were 
next brushed over with a composition of mucilage 
of gum arabic and a small proportion of Traga- 
eanth; and when this was dry, each twig was placed 
under a cylindrical glass jar containing air, and 
immersed in a saucer of water. In a short time the 
sides of tlie jar containing the twig in its natural 
state, were covered with drops of water; but, at the 
end of two days, not the smallest quantity of mois¬ 
ture appeared on the sides of the jar containing the 
twig, the apertures of the leaves of which had been 
obstructed by the mucilage. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this experiment is, that that surface 
only on which apertures exist exhales, and conse¬ 
quently that these apertures are the exhaling or¬ 
gans. This experiment leads us, also, to draw a 
conclusion from the experiments of M. Bonnet, dif¬ 
ferent from that <lrawn I'rom them by that author. 
He concluded that, because the leaves of trees 
which were laid with their lower disk upon water 
remained longer green and fresh than those which 
had the upper disk applied to the water, this fluid 
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was absorbed by the under surface; but if, by 
thus placing such leaves, we obstruct the exhaling 
pores, we can readily see why the leaves will be 
longer withering, since no exhalation takes place; 
while in those placed on the opposite disk, the ex- 
halants are free to perform their functions, and 
thus einpty the foliar cells of their aqueous con¬ 
tents more quickly than the absorbents of the 
upper disk can supply them. In stating this ar¬ 
gument, I do not feel bound to point out by what 
media leaves absorb: although I have already 
hinted my opinion, that this function in the suc¬ 
culent plants of arid soils is performed by a dis¬ 
tinct set of organs. A further proof of the truth 
of this conclusion is, that the leaves of herbs, as 
Bonnet himself observed, remain fresh nearly the 
same length of time when placed on either sur¬ 
face; for these apertures arc present on both 
surfaces; and, besides, these leaves sooner wither, 
whichever surface is in contact with the water, 
than the leaves of trees which are laid with 
their inferior surface upon that fluid. 

Were I now to enter fully into the proofs, that 
the foliar apertures are, also, respiratory organs, I 
should be anticipating the arguments which must 
be again detailed, when we come to the consider¬ 
ation of the general functions of the leaves; and, 
therefore, I shall at this time, as briefly as possible, 
examine those proofs only which are connected 
with the structure of these orj^ans. 
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All animals that require the presence of air 
for their existence, have some peculiar apparatus 
for producing that change in the blood w'hich has 
been termed its oxygenizement; and the change, 
so termed, is said to be the result of respiration, 
whether it be performed by lungs or by spira- 
cula. Plants, also, require the presence of air; 
vitiating it, under certain circumstances, in the 
same manner as animals, but, under others, in¬ 
creasing the proportion of its oxygen: hence 
plants may properly be said to respire, and the 
question arises, by what organs is this function 
performed? Phytologists have generally agreed, 
that the leaves are the lungs of plants; but still it 
may be inquired, does the whole of the leaf act, 
or in what part of it are the respiratoiy organs si¬ 
tuated ? My answer is, that the foliar apertures 
are the actual breathing organs of the plant. In 
support of this position I refer to the situation of 
these apertures, which are never seen on leaves that 
are not exposed to the air; for the leaves of sub¬ 
mersed aquatics are devoid of them; even the 
leaves of plants which are not naturally aquatics, 
if they be submersed, soon lose them; and al¬ 
though some plants of the higher classes, which 
grow in the air, have no leaves, yet, these have 
apertures on the stem, which, in such instances, 
perform the respiratory function. But the most 
perfect plants are furnished with leaves which. 
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from being membranous and from the nature 
of their attachments, are moveable in the air, and 
thence have constantly a fresh atmosphere of that 
fluid applied to their breathing apertures; this 
mobility of the leaf supplying, in some degree, 
the motion of the thorax and the diaphragm iu the 
more perfect animals. The plants which have very 
thick and immoveable leaves, on the contrary, or 
which are devoid of leaves, as they resemble the 
cold-blooded and slow-moving animals in their 
tenacity of life, like them, also, require a smaller 
supply of air, and consequently, as we have al¬ 
ready seen, are less amply supplied with breathing 
apertures. I have not been able to ascertain whe¬ 
ther the apertures themselves have the power of 
opening and shutting; but from the appearance 
of the orifices of these organs, as they are seen on 
the leaf of Indian Corn, when very highly magnified 
(see Plate 10, fig. 15), it is not improbable that 
some degree of dilatation and contraction takes 
place, although we cannot determine the fact. In 
structure these organs seem well adapted for the 
purposes of vegetable respiration, when we con¬ 
sider that the changes effected by this function in 
the sap of vegetables in the leaf are not required 
to be so quickly produced as those in the blood of 
animals; even of insects of the lowest description. 
The air is admitted through the funnel-shaped 
pore, which perforates the cutis, into a vesicle si- 
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tuated under it; and which probably communi¬ 
cates with tlie cuticular cells, as these are in ge¬ 
neral found filled with air. The aqueous contents 
of the cells that form the parenchyma of the leaf, 
are thus brought into immediate contact with 
the atmosphere. It is not easy to assign a rea¬ 
son why these apertures are found on the, under 
disk only of the leaves of trees, while they ap¬ 
pear on both disks of herbaceous leaves; there 
being lymphatics on both disks of the former 
as well as of the latter description of leaves. If 
any connexion could be traced between the re¬ 
turning vessels and the apertures, the difficulty 
would be diminished, the situation of these vessels 
being on the lower disk of the leaves of trees. 

With regard to the origin of these apertures, 
M. De Saussure’s and M. Kieser’s observations 
would lead us to believe, that they are merely the 
terminations of numerous vascular processes 
from the larger fascicidi, which, gradually pene¬ 
trating the cuticle, are thus enabled to discharge 
their fluids. This opinion, however, is altogether 
hypothetical. They are so far essential that they 
are found on every leaf in contact with the at¬ 
mosphere; their structural characters, position, 
and situation, are the same on the leaves of every 
plant of the same species; and their existence 
seems to be influenced by no conditional circum¬ 
stance except the presence of air; for I have al- 
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ready demonstrated the incorrectness of the as¬ 
sertion, that etiolated leaves are devoid of aper¬ 
tures, or at least the remark is not universally 
applicable. With regard to the fact, that they 
are not found on submersed leaves, even of land 
plants which are made to grow in the water, I may 
merely observe, that the leaves produced on such 
plants differ from those which are natural to them, 
not in the absence of apertures only, but in form, 
structure, and functions. 

The knowledge of the structure of leaves en¬ 
ables us to form a correct idea of the importance 
of these organs in the economy of the plants. 
We find the vessels which convey the sap from the 
roots terminating in the leaf, and spreading out 
their contents through its cells, to undergo certain 
chemical changes which are essentially influenced 
by the action of the air and light: we find, also, 
a new system of vessels commencing here, which 
take up again the sap thus converted into proper 
juice and conduct it downwards, depositing in their 
course the various secretions formed from it, either 
in the stem or in the roots, as the nature of the 
plant requires; and, in aid of these operations, a 
cuticular system admirably adapted by its trans¬ 
parency to transmit the rays of light into the foliar 
cells, and by its organic apertures to admit the 
air, and at the same time favour the exhalation of 
the superabundant water, which the ascending 

2 
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sap necessarily contains. But, besides fitting the 
sap for yielding the secretions found in the bark, 
wood, and roots of [dants, the leaf itself is a 
secerning organ, and contains in its cells and fol¬ 
licles many secretions useful, undoubtedly, to the 
plant itself; but, independent of that, of the first 
importance in medicine and the arts; and in 
supplying food for the support of animal life. Thus 
Ihe h aves of Henbane, Hyosciamns niger; Deadly 
’ ''gfitshade, Atropa Beitt/donua; Wolfsbane, Aco- 
nitum/n/pe////.v and veoviontanum; Hemlock, Co- 
ninm vuiciddfum ; Fox-glove, Digitalis purpurea ; 
fh(“ wiiole genus 'l\>bac(;o, Nlcufiuna ; Wild and 
(jar(lei\ Letliice, Lactuca rirosa and satrva; the 
genus Thorn Apple, Datura; Yellow-flowered 
Rhododendron, R. ('/iri/santfium; the Poison Oak, 
Rhus T().r/((i(leN(lr(»t, and many other plants, con¬ 
tain alkaline prineipl s, which produce very 
powerful sedative and narcotii* eftects on the ani¬ 
mal economy; and the Prussic acid, a still more 
direct sedative, is present as a secretion in the 
h‘av(‘s of the Laurel Cherry, Prunus Lauro-Cera- 
sus. Bitter and tonic principles are tbund in 
the leaves of the genus Wormwood, y/rfemisio; 
Centaury, f'hironia Centaurium; Horehound, 
Marrubium culgare; Marsh Trefoil, Menyanthus 
trifoliata; Garden Angelica, A. Jrchangelica; 
Hyssop, Hyssopus officinalis, &c.: astringent in 
those of the Oak genus, Quercus; Bears Whortle 

s s 
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Berry, Arbutus 7ivcc Ursi; almost the whole of 
the genus Sumach, Rhus; the Tea, Thea; and 
many other genera: and emetic in Asarabacca, 
Asarum Europwum, &c. The purgative proper¬ 
ties of the leaves of Senna, Cassia senna, and 
of Hedge Hyssop, Gratiola officinalis; and the 
diaphoretic of Sage, Salvia officinalis, are well 
known. The secretions of some leaves are so acrid 
as to inflame and blister the skin when applied 
to it; as those of many of the species of the 
genus Ranunculus*; and of Savine, Juiiijierus 
Sabina: on the other hand, some leaves, as those 
of Marsh Mallow, Althea officinalis, and of C'om- 
mon Mallow, Malva sylvestris, afford bland mu¬ 
cilages; others, as those of Sorrel, Rumex acetosff, 
and of Wood-Sorrel, Oxalis ucetosella, contain 
cooling acids: and some again, as those of the 
Mints, Menthw; Balm, Melissa officinalis; Rue, 
Ruta graveolens; the Cajuputi tree, Melaleuca 
Leucadendron, &c. secrete essential oils, which 
rouse and stimulate the animal system when taken 
into the stomach, or even when applied to the 
skin. As food, men employ a great variety of 
leaves, which yield a bland fecula and saccharine 

* The leaves of R.Jlainmtila are used for raising a blister 
in the Hebrides. They are chopped and rubbed between hot 
stones immediately before being applied; and generally raise a 
blister in an hour and a half. The leaves of K. sccleratus have 
the same effect; but often occasion an irritable sore, which 
cannot readily be healed. 
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matter, or in which the acrid secretions can be 
easily destroyed by cooking; and the number of 
those which might be used for this purpose, but 
are still neglected, is very considerable*. 

No distinct secerning organs have yet been dis¬ 
covered in leaves, except as relates to some sac¬ 
charine and resinous exudations and to the essen¬ 
tial oils; and the organs producing these have been 
termed glands. The exudations give various cha¬ 
racters to the surfaces of leaves; but the oils are 
preserved in distinct follicles; which, in many in¬ 
stances, open by excretory pores, that arc rea¬ 
dily distinguished from the common foliar aper¬ 
tures ; and through these they are exhaled, pro¬ 
ducing the odours (or which many leaves are 
distinguished. I should now endeavour to de¬ 
monstrate the forms and sti'ucturc of these glan¬ 
dular organs; but as they are found sometimes 
on the stem as well as on the leaf, I shall not con¬ 
fine myself to the examination of them as con¬ 
nected wdth the leaf only; but as part of the ge¬ 
neral vegetable appmdages. 

The term appendage is applied to certain or- 

♦ The leaves of tlie common Dock, Rumex patientia, were 
eaten by the ancients under the name of Lapathum; and are 
still eaten in some places of Germany under the name of Eng¬ 
lish Spillage. The leaves of R. scutaius and of many species 
of the genus Atriplex, were also formerly used as pot-herbs, 
and, indeed, afford very palatable and nutritious food. 
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gans which are occasionally, but not invariably, 
found connected with the universal vegetable 
organs. They are never all present on the same 
species of plant; but which of them soever is 
found on any individual is general to the species, 
and invariably present. All of them are import¬ 
ant te the plants on which they are found; and 
a knowledge of them, besides throwing great 
light on vegetable physiology, is of utility to the 
practical Botanist, in atFording characters for 
specific distinctions. The caulhutr and foliar ap- 
petidages, or those connected with the stem, 
branches, and leaves, to which we have now to 
direct our attention, may be classed under tlie 
six following heads: Glands, Pubescencr, Spines, 
Prickles, Props, FoUaccous appendages, and ano¬ 
malies * * * § . 

1. Glands, Glandultp. Linnseus has defined the 
vegetable gland to lie “ a little tumour excreting 
“ an humour-k;” but this definition comprehends 
those glands only which are external and elevated 
above the cutis ; and, as we find many minute or¬ 
gans of a structure distinct from the common tex¬ 
ture of the part on which they are situated, and se- 


* i have adopted this term from Mr. Keith, because 1 can 

suggest no better for the classification of the objects intended 
to be described under it. 

t “ (tlandula est papilla humorem excernens.” Phil. But. 

§ 84. 
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parating a peculiar fluid, embedded in the cellular 
substance, or half sunk in the cutis, and, if elevated 
above? its surface, displaying great diversities of 
form, its exceptionable character is evident. In 
rejecting, hou'ever, this definition, the difficulty 
of forming an appropriate one must be acknow¬ 
ledged. A definition formed altogether on, the 
existence of the secrt?tory function, would occasion 
us erroneously to regard *as glandular any part 
where the presence of a fluid, distinct from tlie 
common juices of the plant, might lead us to sus¬ 
pect the operation of tiiat function, although the 
part should display no organic pecnlianty suflicient 
to autliorize the application of tlic term gland to it. 
On the other hand, a definition founded on struc¬ 
ture alone, or on figure or position, would lead us 
as far astray. Perhaps we shall arrive nearer the 
trutli if we take into consideration both structure 
and function, and say that a vegetab/e glmid is a 
minute otgnn, differing in sfrueturefrom the com¬ 
mon texture of the part lehere it is situated, and 
separating some peculiar matter from the ordinary 
vegetable fluids. 

Guided by this definition, we find glands on the 
stem and leaves, situated both under the cutis and 
on its surface. In describing tliese organs some 
arrangement is necessary; and in looking into 
l)ooks to know what has been done in this way, 
we find that the arrangement [)r(»[)Osed by (luet- 
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tard, a French Phytologist, who first attempted 
the subject, has been adopted by almost every 
succeeding writer. He describes seven species of 
vegetable glands: the miliary, the vesicular, the 
scaly, the globular, the lenticular, the utricular, 
and the cup-shaped; but as the cuticular aper¬ 
tures, which he mistook for glands, constitute 
his first species; and the thin scales which covcir 
the fructification of tht Ferns his third, there is 
sufficient reason for rejecting this arrangement. 
In attempting another, we must first take into 
consideration the situation of these minute organs 
as far as relates to their being under the cutis, 
or exterior to it; and, consequently, I propose; to 
divide them into two classes, internal and external, 
and to subdivide these into genera and species. 

A. The INTERNAL cauliiiar and foliar glands 
are probably of various kinds, but one only, tlie 
follicular, has yet been detected. 

1. The follicular gland, glandula follicularis, 
is in the form of a small sac or follicle. It is ge¬ 
nerally found in the substance of leaves, and is 
furnished with an excretory duct which opens upon 
the under disk of the leaf. It is readily disco¬ 
vered by its transparency, which gives the leaf a 
punctured appearance when it is held up between 
the eye and the light; as exemplified in the leaves 
of Perforated Saint John’s Wort, Hypericum per¬ 
foratum ; All Spice, Myrtus Pimenta; the genus 
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Citrus, &c. A beautiful variety of this gland 
is observed on the leaf of Coffea Arahica, si¬ 
tuated in the angles formed by the parting of the 
larger costae from the midrib: its follicle, which 
occupies a space rather greater than the thick¬ 
ness of the leaf, forms a small elevation on the 
upper disk, and opens on the lower by a laj-ge^ ex¬ 
cretory pore, guarded by stiff hairs inclining over it. 

The real glandular part of the follicular gland 
is ccdlnlar, and forms the parietes of the fol¬ 
licle, which is the receptacle only of the secre¬ 
tion; and this, in general, is an essential oil. As 
the odours of leaves depend chiefly on the exhala¬ 
tion of their essential oil, they arc often regu¬ 
lated by circumstances affecting the excretory 
ducts of these follicles. Thus the duct being closed 
by the pressure of the cells turgid with sap, in the 
fresh stein and leaf of Sweet-scented Vernal 
Grass, Anthoxanthum odorafum, no odour is per¬ 
ceived ; but it opens, when these cells shrink, as 
the grass dries, and, then, the agreeable perfume 
which is peculiar to new hay is exhaled. The 
odour is jiermanent in some plants, as Mint, Sage, 
&c. but very evanescent in others, as, for example, 
in the leaves of Gaultheria odorata, which yield a 
very agreeable odour when fresh, but become 
scentless a few hours after their separation from 
the tree. 

B. The EXTERNAL caulinar and foliar glands 
s s 4 
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are more easily detected than the internal, and 
appear to be more numerous. They may be ar¬ 
ranged under two genera, the sessile and the pe- 
diculated; and each of these subdivided into 
species. 

a. The sessile gland lies on the surface of 
the stepi, or of the leaf, or is slightly depressed in 
the cutis. It comprehends three species:—the 
simple papillary, the compound papillary, and the 
scaly glands. 

1. The simple paj)illary gland, glandnla pa¬ 
pillaris simplex, is usually situated on the lower 
disk of leaves; and, in many instances, it appears, 
to the unassisted eye, a mere [tore, exuding a drop 
of viscous or oily fluid ; but is, in fa(;t, a sjuall 
tubercular elevation. Thus on the back of the leal' 
of Cre.scent-leaved Passion-flower, Passiflora lu- 
nata, the dark spots seen by the naked eye on each 
side of the midrib, are found to be slightly elevated, 
circular, papillary glands, with an apparent |)ore in 
the centre (Plate 9, fig. 27. a.) when viewed with a 
good glass ; but when the gland is placed under 
the microscope, the pore is discovered to be a tle- 
pression only, covered with a very thin transparent 
epidermis, which extends over the whole surfiice 
of the gland. In general, however, the papillary 
glands are more con.spicuous; and appear, even 
to the unassisted eye, small elevated bodies, with 
a broad base, placed, in some instamx's, as it were, 
in a socket. Their structure is cellular; but the 
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cells are smaller, more regular than those of the 
substance of the leaf, and arranged in circles. 1 
have not been able to detect any vessels passing 
into these glands, nor to discover their excretory 
pores; except in the sting of the nettle, which is 
the excretory duct of a papillary gland. A va¬ 
riety of this gland, generally described as^ a dis¬ 
tinct species, under the name lenticular, glandula 
leiitlcularis, is found on the surface of the stems 
of Stripe-flowered Psor.'ilea, P. glandulosa, and 
of irmny other dicotyledons. It is a small follicle, 
which generally contains an oily or a resinous 
fluid; and dili'ers from the internal follicular gland 
only in its situation on the surface. 

2. 'Phe conuTOund papillary gland, glu?7dula 
papillaruni amiposita, is best exemplified as it is 
found on the l(*af of the Stone Pine, Pinus pinea. 
If we examine the surface of this leaf, with a 
good magnifying glass, we find that it is streaked 
with whitish lines, on which are seen small black 
spots arranged in a regular series (Plate 9, fig. 
2H. A.). Under the microscope each of these spots 
is discovered to be the excretory pore of a com¬ 
pound gland, composed of six distinct glandules, 
forming a ring or collar (fig. 28. n. a.) around 
the pore (/;.), which generally appears obstmeted 
by minute, dark-coloTirtd, terebinthinous par¬ 
ticles ; and is seen to be really a pore, only when 
the cutis is very carefully raised. The glandules 
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resemble the papillary glands in some degree, each 
being a slight elevation with a depression in the 
centre; and it is probable that these are the secret¬ 
ing organs, and, severally, coininunicating with 
the excretory pore, pour the fluid they secrete 
into it; whenee it is exuded: and acquires its 
dark colour by exposure to the,atmosphere. 

3. The scaly gland, glandula squamosa *, re¬ 
sembles a minute scale attached to the surfaces of 
the leaves on which it is found, as, for instance, 
on that of Rhododendron pwiotatum. The under 
surface of this leaf is covered with glands of this 
speeies, which appear, when viewed with a good 
glass, like small brilliant detachable scales, white 
and shining round the edge and dark in the centre 
(Plate 9, fig. *29. A. «.). When one of these scales is 
placed under the microscope, the white border is 
found to be beautifully fluted (fig. 29. b. h. c.), and 
lying flat upon, but not attached to the surface of 
the leaf; and to be the loose margin of the scale 
covering the gland, which appears to be a slightly 
elevated papida, discharging its secretion by se¬ 
veral excretory pores which open upon the surface. 
The real shape of the gland, however, is that of 
an inverted cone, of which the scale is the base. 

I am surprised that the error of Guettard, who gave 
this name to the thin scale which covers the f"ructificatiorr of 
Ferns, has been copied by Mr. Keith in his System of Physio¬ 
logical Botany, See vol. i. p. 69. 
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It is seated in a depression of the cutis, and com¬ 
municates with the interior of the leaf by means 
of a duct, which passing through the ape^ to the 
base of the cone penetrates the cutis. The texture 
of this gland is cellular; and its secretion is an 
essential oil. The leaves of the Sea-side Balsam, 
Croton Eluteria, furnish examples, also, of the 
scaly gland *. ’ 

b. The pediculated gland is elevated from the 
surfaces on which it is found, by an interposed 
pedicle or stalk. It comprehends four species, the 
cup-shaped, the kuob-like, the stipitate, and the 
braiiched. glands. 

1. The cup-shaped gland, glaridula ci/uthifor- 
mis, as its name imports, resembles a shallow cup 
or saucer, supported on a thick, short, footstalk 
(Plate 9, fig. 30). It is found on the petioles of 
some leaves, as, for instance, those of the Nec¬ 
tarine, Amygdalus Persica, and the Passion¬ 
flower ; and in the serratui es of others, as those of 
the Bay-leaved Willow, Salix pevtandru, &c. The 
secretion is generally of a resinous character, and 
exudes from the hollow part of the gland, which is 
devoid of epidermis. This species of gland, like 
the majority of the external glands, is cellular, 
and we can distinctly trace into it a cord of both 

* Sprengel has ligured these in his Elements of the Phi¬ 
losophy of Plants (P. vi. tig. S): but regards them merely as 
scales. 
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spiral and proper vessels, whicli, apparently, ter¬ 
minates in the substance of the gland. 

2. The knob-shaped gland, glandula tiavifor- 
tnis, resembles a knob or a small nail, which, in 
the language of the artisan, has not been driven 
home. The head, which is the glandular part, is 
slightjy convex on the upper surface; and displays 
a rough striated border, encircling a round flat 
spot devoid of epidermis (Plate!), fig. 31), from 
which the secreted fluid is discharged. The in¬ 
ternal structure of this gland closely rescnihles 
that of the cup-shaped gland. It is generally 
found either on the stem or the petiole of the leaf, 
or on both in the same plant, as for instance in the 
Castor-oil plant, Ricinus communis. 

3. The stipitate gland, glandula stipitata, is 
so named from being sup})orted on a long slender 
stalk (Plate 9, fig. 15), and is, in fact, a stalked 
variety of the cyathiform gland. It is the smallest 
of the external glands, and is situated either on the 
margin of leaves, as in (.’roton penicillatum; or 
on the disk, as in Sun-dew, Drosera rotundifoliu. 

4. The branched pediculated gland, glandula 
pediculata ramosa, is a small heinisjiherical gland 
supported on a branched stalk (Plate 9, fig. 32). 
The appearance of moss on the stem of the Moss 
Rose is produced by glands of this description. 
The individual glands are cellular, devoid of e])i- 
dermis, and each is furnished with vessels, which 
are branches of a fasr^iculus. which enters the 
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gland-bearing stalk at its base. These glands ge¬ 
nerally secrete a viscous resinous moitter, which 
is also sometimes odorous. 

The minuteness of the vegetable glands pre¬ 
vents me from attempting to offer you any anato¬ 
mical demonstration of their structure. They 
have, indeed, been arranged into cellular and vas¬ 
cular glands by writers who have endeavtjurecf to 
trace their structure, and who have stated some of 
them to be entirely cellular, and others chiefly 
vascular; but as we can scarcely suj)pose that any 
part, completely devoid of vessels, possesses the 
function of secretion, we must receive these state¬ 
ments with caution. With regard to the use of 
glands to the plant, at least as far as relates to 
the conservative organs, we know nothing. They, 
probably, do not play so important a part in the 
vegetable as in the animal economy; but we can 
hazard nothing more than conjecture on the sub¬ 
ject. 

ii. Pubescence, Pubescentia. Under this term 
are included all the kinds of down, hairs, and 
bristle-like bodies, found on the surfaces of the 
conservative organs. They differ very considerably 
in form and texture, and on these differences I 
shall attempt such an arrangement of them as 
may facilitate your knowledge of the subject. 

All vegetable pubescence consists of small, 
slender bodies, which are either soft and yielding 
to the slightest impression, or rigid and compa- 
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ratively unyielding; the former are, properly 
speaking, hairs (pUi), the latter bristles (seta;); 
and, therefore, under these two heads every kind 
of pubescence may be arranged. 

A. Hairs, Pili, are fine, slender, cylindrical, 
flexible bodies found on the surfaces of the herba¬ 
ceous parts of plants. Some of them are the excre¬ 
tory ducts of glands, a fact which was first de¬ 
tected by Guettard; and on which Linnseus too 
hastily formed his definition of the hair, which 
he describes generally to be “ a bristle-like ex- 
“ cretory duct of the plant but many of tlicm 
are not excretory ducts, and it is not easy to con¬ 
ceive any satisfactory opinion of their use to the 
plant. In some instances indeed they serve one of 
the purposes which Linna;us ascribes to them; 
that of defending the plant from external injuries-f-, 
as we find downy and hairy leaves are not so fre¬ 
quently attacked by insects as smooth ones; but 
they can be very imperfect safeguards against 
heat, cold, or wind 

When placed under the microscope, vegetable 
hairs appear to be membranous tubes, articulated 
in the majority of instances, often punctured, and 

* “ Pilus est ductus excretorius plantac setaccus." Vhil. 
Bot. J 84. 

f “ Pubescentia est arraatura plantae, qua ab externis in- 
“ juriis defenditur.” Phil. Bot. J 163. viii. 

X “ Lana servat plantas ab cestu nitnio. Toraentum servat 
“ plantas a ventis.” Phil. Bot. 1. c. 
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in some plants, as Borago laxijlora, eovered 
with warts. They are either simple or undivided, 
or compound or branched. 

I. Simple hairs (Pill simplices). The com¬ 
monest form of the simple hair is that of a jointed 
thread generally too flexible to support itself; there¬ 
fore it is more commonly found variously bent and 
waved (Plate 9, fig. 10. a. b.)*. Accordingto*its 
degree of fineness, its quantity and the mode of its 
application to the surfaces of stems and leaves, it 
constitutes the cbaractcristit^s of surfaces; thus the 
surface is termed hairy (p}l()sns)\v\\Qn tin; hairs are 
few and scattered, but conspicuous, as in Mouse- 
ear Ilawkweed, Hieracium Pilosella; woolly (lana- 
tus), when they are complicated, but, nevertheless, 
the single hairs are distinguishable, as in Mullein, 
Perbascuyn; shaggy (torneniosus), when they are so 
thickly matted that the individual hairs cannot be 
distinguished ; and when the position of the hair is 
nearly parallel to the disk, being at the same 
time straight or very slightly curved (Plate 9, fig. 
10. c.), and thick although unmatted, it consti¬ 
tutes the silJiy surface, as in the leaves of Wild 
Tansey, Potentilla anserina; Silvery Ladies’mantle, 
Alchemilla alpina, &c. In some instances the 
simple hair is firm enough to support itself erect; 

* In all the figures of hairs ami bristles in Plate 9, the size of 
the appendage, when viewed with a common lens, is placed 
beside its highly magnified representation. 
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in which case it is usually awl-sliaped, and the 
articulations are shorter towards the base, as in 
White Bryony, Bryonia alba (Plate 0, fig. 11): 
it does not always, however, terminate in a point, 
but sometimes in a small knob, as on the newly 
evolved, succulent shoots of ligneous plants, on 
Belladonna, &c. {ib. fig. 12). In some instances 
also, as on tlie under disk of the leaves of Com- 
frey, Symphytum officinale, and Agrimony, Agri- 
monia Enputoria, the simple hair is hooked 
towards its apex (/A. fig. l.‘{, 14); whicli occa¬ 
sions the velv(;ty feeling; when the finger is passed 
over the surface of these leaves, the convex part 
of the curve of the hair being that only which 
comes in contact with the finger. Another va¬ 
riety of the simple hair, necessary to be no¬ 
ticed, is tliat whi(;h has given rise to the term 
glanduloso-ciliata. It is a slender hollow thread 
supporting a small, cup-shaped, glandular bo<ly; 
and is rather to be regarded as a stipitate gland, 
under which name I have already noticed it, than 
as a hair. 

2. The compound hair (Pilus compositus) is 
either feathery (plunioms), which is a simple hair 
with other hairs attaclied to it laterally, as in 
wave-leaved llawkweed, Iiiej acium undulatmn; or 
it is branched (ranwsus), that is, lateral hairs are 
given ofiF from common stalks, as on the petiole of 
the Gooseberry leaf; or it consists of an erect, 

^2 
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rather firm stem, from the summit of which smaller 
bail's diverge in every direction (Plate 9, fig. 16), as 
in Marrubiiim peregrinum, Melhania Erythroxy- 
lon, &c.; or it is starlike (stellatus), being com¬ 
posed of a number of simple diverging awl-shaped 
hairs, springing from a common centre, which is a 
small knob sunk in the cutis {ih. fig. 17), as on the 
leaves of Marsh Mallow, Althaea nfftdnnlis. Jsome 
authors have applied the term ramenta to small, 
flat, or strap like hairs, which are found on the 
leaves of some of the genus Begoniae; but I agree 
with Sir E. .1. Smith *, that they “do not merit 
“ to be particularly distinguished,” and form 
merely a variety of the simple hair. 

B. Bristles, sei(e. These are, also, hollow 
tubes, which are often of a different texture from 
that of the cutis of the leaf; being rigid, sharp- 
pointed, and either wounding the finger when it is 
pressed upon them, or giving a very harsh, sca¬ 
brous, or prickly character to the surface of the 
stem, or of the leaves when the finger is rubbed 
over them. They are often arranged with prickles 
(aculei), in elementai'y works; but they have more 
affinity to hairs; and, therefore, I have placed 
them under the head of pubescence. They are 
simple and compound. 

a. Simple liristlcs C^etcc simpUces) are of two 
kinds, the awl-shaped and the spindle-shaped. 

* Smith’* hitroduction, p. 227. 
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1. The awl-shaped bristle (seta suhidata) is the 
most common of the simple bristles: it is slightly 
curved, and gradually tapering from the base to 
the apex (Plate 9, fig. 18), which is rigid and very 
sharp. These bristles, when they all incline in 
the same direction, produce the scabrous charac¬ 
ter ^of some leaves, which is perceived when the 
hand is passed liglitly over their surface, from the 
apex towards the base; as exemplified in those 
of Symphytum orioifalr, and many other plants. 
A variety of the subulate bristle, found on the 
stem and branches of the Sensitive Plant, Mimosa 
sensitiva, is barbed on its sides (Plate 9, fig. 19); 
and another variety, as exemplified on the leaves 
of Borage, Borago offichudis, is seated on a ve¬ 
sicular tuiiercle {ih. fig. 20), containing a fluid, 
which is ejected tlirough the bristle when it is 
compressed so as to wound tlie finger; and which, 
being left in the wound, excites a slight degree of 
inflammation in the part. But the sting of the 
Nettle is the best example of this form of liristlc, 
when it is an excretory duet of a gland; and it 
has, not inaptly, been compared to the fang of 
a serpent. Its structure has been known since 
the time of Hook, who first described it *. It con¬ 
sists of two distinct parts: one, toemjiloy Hook’s 
language, ‘Hike a bodkin, very hard and stiff, 


* Mkogrop/rin, p. liZ. 
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“ exceedingly transparent, and hollow from top 
“ to bottom; the other, a little bag more pliable 
“ than the bodkin, and within it a cellular struc- 
“ ture, which contains a thin transparent liquid.” 
In figure 21, Plate 9, «. represents the hollow 
bristle, with a drop of fluid hanging upon its 
point; b. the cellular bag or sponge whii.4i con¬ 
tains the poison, and in which, also, it is pro¬ 
bably secreted. When the bristle penetrates the 
skin of the finger, or any other part of the 
body, it is pressed down upon the sponge, from 
which a quantity of the liquid is thus squeezed, 
and rising in the tube, is ejected and depo¬ 
sited beneath the skin, causing the inflammation 
and painful irritation which succeed. 

2. The spindle-shaped bristle (seta fusifoi'mis) 
is, as its name implies, thickest in the centre and 
acuminated at each end. It lies parallel to the 
surface of the leaf, to vidiich it is fixed by a very 
short footstalk (Plate 9, fig. 22); is hollow, and 
contains a coloured liquid, which apparently 
enters it through the footstalk : but I have not 
been able to discover any opening in the bristle, 
through which it could be ejected, as in the sting 
of the Nettle. This form of bristle is peculiar 
to the genus Malpighia, at least I have never 
met with it on any other plants. 

b. Compound bristles (seUe compositce) are 
T t2 
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almost always solid. The term comprehends two 
species of bristles: the forked and i\\e fasciculated. 

1. Forked bristles (setccfurcatw) are, in some 
instances, merely rigid, hairlike bodies terminating 
in two or three diverging points (Plate 1), fig. 23, 
24), as in Thrincia hispida; but in other cases, as, 
for instance, on the stems and leaves of the Hop 
plant, Humulus lupulus, the stalk of the bristle, 
which is supported on a firm cellular tubercle, is 
very short, and its forking extremities resemble 
two flattish, awl-shaped bristles (Plate 9, fig. 25) 
pointing in opposite directions. 

2. Fasciculated bristles (setiv fasciculata^) con¬ 
sist of a number of simple straight bristles diverg¬ 
ing from a papillary knob, as in Cactus Jlagelli- 
formis (Plate 9, fig. 26). 

There is still another species of jnibescenee 
that cannot properly be arranged with any of those 
which have been described; it is found on a spe¬ 
cies of Houseleek, Sempervivum arachndideum, 
extending like a very fine thread, stretching from 
the tip of one leaf to that of another, and resem¬ 
bling so exactly a spider’s web, that the plant 
has been named arachndideum. 

The pubescence of plants is liable to be af¬ 
fected by climate, soil, culture, and other circum¬ 
stances; thus, to mention a few only of these 
changes. Sweet-scented Woodruff, Asperula odo- 
rata, is villous, or covered with shaggy hairs, when 
it grows in the shade, and scabrous when in ex- 
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posed places: the 'I'urk’s-cap Lily, LiliuHi Tl/ar- 
tagon, is found covered with rough hairs, or 
hirsute, in the woods, and yet is smootli when 
cultivated in gardens; and some of the Mint tribe, 
as for instance Mentha hirsuta^ naturally hairy, 
are occasionally found smooth; and yet, “ if 
“ transplanted soon resume their former habits*.” 
Notwithstanding these changes, and although Lin- 
nieus regards distinctions founded on pubescence 
as ridiculous-^, yet systematic Botanists have suc¬ 
cessfully founded sjiecific distinctions on the di¬ 
rection of the pubescence; for, as it has been 
justly remarked, although ‘‘ the degree of pubes- 
“ cence varies from culture, and even its struc- 
ture be changeable,” yet its direction is as 
“ little liable to exception as any character that 
•‘vegetables present;}:;” and, consequently, in 
treating of the hairs and bristles on plants, their 
direction is necessary to be noticed. When the hairs 
are placed in a line on two sides only of a stem, 
the pubescence is said to be bifarious (hifariam 
pilosn.sj; as in Germander, Veronica Chcvmcedrys; 
its direction is horizontal (fiorizonfalisj on the 
flower-cup in Corn Mint, Mentha arveiisis; and 
on the steins of the common Red Poppy, Papaver 
Rhocas; and patent or spreading (patens) on the 

■* Smith's Introduction, p. 228. % Ibid. p. 229. 

•}• “ Pulxtscentia ludicra est difterenlia, cuni cultura saapius 
" deponantur.*' Phil. Dot, $ 272. 

T T 3 
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pedicles of fragrant sharp-leaved Mint, Mentha 
acutifolia. In these and similar instances the 
direction forms essential distinctions in the spe¬ 
cific characters of the plants. Indeed, Sir E. 
J. Smith, speaking of the direction of the hairs 
about the calyx and flower-stalk in the Mint tribe, 
says, “ I have found it the only infallible distinc- 
“ tion between one Mint and another.” Hairs are 
said to be ascending (ascendentes) when they are 
directed towards the summit of the part on which 
they are seated; descending ft/eAccm/en^eA;^ when 
towards the base; and appressed (adpressi) when 
they arc closely applied Icngtlnvays to the part, as 
on the peduncle of long smooth-headed Poppy, 
Papaver dubiiim, which is distinguished from the 
common red Poppy chiefly by this character. A 
very curious effect of the direction of hairs is per¬ 
ceived in the pitchers or ascidia of Sarraceuia, 
and ill some tubular flowers. The stiff hairs, in 
these instances, by pointing inwards and towards 
the bottom of the cavities in which they are found, 
perform a service similar to the wires which point 
inwards at the mouth of a mouse-trap, preventing 
insects which enter these cavities from escaping 
out of them. 

With regard to the uses of the hairs, some 
Phytologists have considered them to be trans- 
spiring and absorbing organs. I have already de¬ 
monstrated that the cuticular pores are the trans- 
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piratory organs of plants; and, independent of 
other reasons that might be advanced against the 
opinion that they are absorbents, we have only 
to notice the fact, that the succulent plants of arid 
soils, which live almost entirely b)’^ cuticular ab¬ 
sorption, arc often nearly devoid of hairs; besides, 
they are observed in the interior of plants, as in 
the vacuities within tin* stems of arpiuticS. where 
their absorbent function, did they poss(;ss it, is 
not required. Whether their presence can modify 
the action of light, air, and temperature upon 
plants, has not yet been determined: and we must 
confess that we arc still ignorant of the use of these 
minute oi'gaus in the vegetable economy. 

iii. Thorns, — These are rigid, sharp- 

pointed processes firndy connected with the tex-* 
ture of tlie parts on which they appear*. They 
are either simple or compound. The simple spine 
(spina .siinp/c.i) is a slender tapering body ter¬ 
minating in a sliarj) point, and covered with a 
bark and (;uticle the same as those of the stem or 
the branch; it is, also, generally .so/Z/ar?/, as in the 
common Hawthorn (see cut 1, p. 268) and the 
Cock spur-thorn, Mespilus n.ri/canf/ia, and Crus 
gain; Box-leaved Staff Tree, Celastrus buxifolms, 
&c. The compound spine (spina compnsita) com¬ 
prehends several kinds, which are named accord- 

’ Linnaius ilchiic!- the thorn thus : “ Sjnna esl nuicro pluntflE 
“ e ligno plantar protrusus.’’ Phil. Dot. i Ht. 3, 

XT 4 
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ing to the number or division of their parts: thus 
it is termed forked (bipartita) when it is divided 
into two points, or appears like two simple spines, 
united near the base; as in two-spined Arduina, 
Arduiiia bispinosa: three-pronged (tripartita), 
when there are three points, as in three-thorned 
Gleditchia, Gleditchia triacanthes; and branched 
(ramosa), when it is divided into many lateral 
points. 

In respect of situation, thorns arc caulinar, 
petiolar, or foliar. They are said to be terminal 
(tenninales) when they are situated at the termi¬ 
nation of a branch or shoot, as in Ilucktliorn, 
Rharnnus catharticas; axillary (axillares ), when 
seated in the upper angle formed by the petiole 
of the leaf and the branch, as in the Lemon tree, 
Citrus medica; snperaxillary (supera.rillares), 
when a little above that angle, as in Gleditchia 
triacanthes; and subaxillary (infcraxiUoi esj, when 
in the opposite situation. 

The anatomical structure of the thorn is, with 
a few exceptions, the same as that of the branch 
on which it remains as a part, after the bark is re¬ 
moved; and in many instances it appears to be 
merely an abortive shoot, arising, as Malpighi 
suggested, from defective nutriment; but this 
cause can be regarded as occasional only, for, 
were it general, every description of thorn would 
entirely disappear under culture, which is not the 
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case. In some instances, however, as in the Pear 
tree, Pyrus sativa, and in some other fruit-trees 
which have thorns in tiieir wild state, they dis- 
iippear by culture. The petioles of several pin¬ 
nate leaves, as those of Astragalus Tragacantha, 
whicli are persistent, become acuminated, and 
change into thorns, after the leaflets fall; the 
peduncles, also, of some flowers, as those of 
Pisoniu, undergo a similar transformation: and 
in the genus Mimosa and a few other tribes of 
plants, we find that the stipules* sometimes be¬ 
come ligneous, and pass into thorns. The struc¬ 
ture of the foliar thorn, which appears either 
on the margin of the leaf or on the costse, does 
not so closely resemble that of the jiart on which 
it is .seated. It generally consists of a cord of 
vessels derived from the nearest faseiculus of the 
leaf, enclosed in a firm cellular tissue, and co¬ 
vered witii a horny cuticle. 

iv. Prickles, Aculei, may be defined rigid 
sharp-pointed processes that do not adhere firmly, 
but come off with the bark of the parts on which 
they are seated (see cut 2. p. 268)-f-. They are, in 
general, laterally compressed, and either straight 

* As these organs liavc not yet been tleecribed, it is ne¬ 
cessary to state here, that they are small foliaceous aj)pendage*, 
generally situated on each side of tlie base of many petioles. 

1 “ Aculeus esi inucro plantir, ejusdein cortici tantum af- 
“ fixug.’’ Phil. Uol. ^ SI. 4. 
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(recti) ^ that is, free from any curvature, and di¬ 
minishing gradually from the base to the apex, as 
on the Scotch Rose, Rosa spinosismtia; or curved 
(citrvi ), as on the Bramble, Rubus/rHi/mvM5. If 
the (‘urved prickle have its point directed up- 
vrards, it is said to be incurved (iricurvus vel in- 
fiexns), and if in the opposite direction, recurved 
(rewnus vel reflexits). It is, also, in some 
instances spiral (eirchmatus), with the apex 
turned inwards, as in the genus Hugonia. Like 
tlie thorn, the prickle is simple or compound, ac¬ 
cording as it has one or more points; and it is 
termed cimlinar, pctiolar, or foliar, from its si¬ 
tuation being on the stem, or on the branch, the 
petiole or the leaf. It is in general solitary; but 
in some plants prickles are always found in pairs 
(geminati); and on others, as for example the 
Barberry, Berberis vulgaris, several stand together 
on the same plane, and are said to be palinated 
(palmati). Prickles consist of condensed cellular 
matter covered with an epidermis, which becomes 
dry, hard, and coloured with age. They originate 
immediately under the cuticle; and when picked 
off leave no impression deeper than the exterior 
layer of the bark. Indeed in the majority of in¬ 
stances they appear to be productions of that layer, 
and consist altogether of a mass of oblong cells, 
which become more condensed and tubular as 
they approach the point, and over which the 
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common cutis of the part on which they are si¬ 
tuated is reflected. Willdeuow states the prickle 
to be vascular; but I have not been able to detect 
any vessels in it, unless we regard the tubular 
cells as vessels *. They are a more permanent ap¬ 
pendage than thorns; not at all liable to disap¬ 
pear by culture; and, consequently, are better 
fitted for forming specific distinctions. 

Linnaeus regarded thorns, prickles, and bristles 
as the armour of plants ; and the poetical ima¬ 
gination of Darwin has led him to suppose, that 
the great Author of all things has impressed on 
organized bodies “ a power of producing armour 
“ to prevent those more violent injuries which 
“would otherwise destroy them-f-and, conse¬ 
quently, that plants, now unprotected, may ob¬ 
tain bristles and other defensive organs in the pro¬ 
gression of time. But although the depredations 
of animals ujion the tender foliage of plants are 
occasionally .checked by these organs, yet, such 
fanciful notions as those I have just quoted, and 
indeed most of those which our reasonings upon 
final causes lead to, are neither philosophical nor 
accordant with correct observation; and we must 

^ Willdc’now, in his Principles of Botany, ^ 270, says, 
“ This (till’ prickle) consists of reticular, more or less ex- 
“ panded, adducent vessels, and a few air vessels, and is co- 
‘‘ vered with the vascular cutis.’’ Translation. 

t Phytologia, Sect. xiv. 3. 2. 
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confess our ignorance of the utility of this de¬ 
scription of armature in the vegetable economy. 
Man, however, has ingeniously taken advantage 
of its existence for his peculiar benefit; and 
many of those spiny and prickly shrubs, which 
originally opposed his progress in penetrating to 
the depths of the primeval forests, are now trained 
as useful and ornamental fences around those 
portions of the soil which the arm of Cultiva¬ 
tion has wrested from the dominion of Nature. 

V. Props, Fulcra. Under this term, Linnseus 
and several other phytological writers have com¬ 
prehended a variety of vegetable appendages, 
which afford no prop or support to the plant *. I 
confine its application to those organs by which 
climbing and weak flexible steins attach them¬ 
selves to one another, to firmer plants, and to 
other objects in their vicinity, for support. By 
these means many plants, which would remain 
prostrate upon the earth, elevate themselves to the 
summits of the highest trees; and, in tropical 
countries, where vegetation revels in all the lux¬ 
uriance of its powers, the Liancis, as these plants 
are termed, hanging down in festoons adorned 
with blossoms, form the richest garniture of the 
forests. There are four kinds of vegetable props, 
the tendril, the claw, the hoolc, and the bladder. 

* “ Fulcra adminicula plants sunt, pro commodiore sus* 
“ tentatione; numerantur hodie vii. Stipulq, Braclea, Spina, 
“ Aculeiu, Cirrhus, Glandula, Pilus.” Phil. Bot. \ 
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a. The tendril, Cirrhm*, is a long, cylfndrical, 
slender, spiral body issuing from various parts of 
plants. The tendril is either simple (simplex), 
consisting of one undivided piece, as in Bryony, 
Bryonia dioica, and square-stalked Passion-flower, 
Passiflora quadrangularis (Plate 4, fig. 8. a. a.) ; 
or compound ^ compositus), consisting of a stalk va¬ 
riously branched or divided. When there are'two 
divisions, the compound tendril is termed bifid 
(hifidus), as in Marsh Lathyrus, L. palustris. 
Smooth Tare, Ervum tetraspermum, See.; trifid 
(trifidus), when there are three, as in rough-pod¬ 
ded Lathyrus, L. hirsutus, and in the Garden Pea; 
and branched (ramosus vel multifidus), when the 
divisions are more numerous, as in Everlasting Pea, 
Lathyrus latijblius (Plate 4. fig. 7); climbing Cobea, 
C. scandens, &c. Tendrils rising from the stem, or 
the branches, in the axillae of the leaves, are named 
axillsLvy (axillares), as exemplified in the Passion¬ 
flower (Plate 4, fig. 8); subaxillary (suhaxillares), 
when they originate below the leaf; lateral (late- 
rales), when at one side of it, as in Bryony; and 
opposite (oppositi/olii), when they are directly op¬ 
posite to the insertion of the leaf, as in the Vine, 
Fitis. They are said to be petiolar (petiolares), 
when terminating the common petiole of a com¬ 
pound leaf, as in Everlasting Pea (Plate 4, fig. 7); 

* “ Cirrhus est vinculum filiforme spirale, quo planta alio 
" corpori alligatur." Phil. Bot. § 84<. S. 
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and foliar (foliares), when they are a continuation, 
of the midrib of a simple leaf, as that of superb 
Gloriosa, G. superha. The petiolar tendril is 
sometimes distinguished by the number of leaf¬ 
lets which grow under it; thence we find in sys¬ 
tematic authors the terms Cirrhi diphylli, tetra- 
phylli, and polyphylli. The flower-stalks even of 
some plants, as those of smooth-leaved Heart- 
seed, Cardiospennum Halicacabum, bear tendrils. 

Tendrils closely resemble petioles in their struc¬ 
ture ; but not so intimately as to lead us to adopt 
the opinion of Willdenow, that they are merely 
petioles, which not having exhausted their sap in 
forming the leafy expansion, become too feeble to 
keep their straight direction, and have thence ac¬ 
quired their twisted shape*. If we examine a 
transverse slice of a tendril of Bryony, under the 
microscope, and compare it with a slice of the 
petiole which rises at its side, we shall find that 
although they agree in some particulars, yet, they 
differ in others. The cortex of both closely re¬ 
sembles that of the stem (seep. 415); and the 
internal structure in both, also, consists of fas¬ 
ciculi of spiral and proper vessels embedded in a 
cellular parenchyma. But the number of these 
fascicles in the petiole is always nine, and in the 
tendril four or five only: in the former, also, the 


* Principles of Botany, § .271. 
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fascicles are of different sizes, and arranged in a 
regular series according to their sizes, the largest 
being towards the convex side of the petiole, and 
the two smallest, which are more distant from one 
another than the others, at each angle of the con¬ 
cave side; whereas all are of the same size and 
equidistant in the tendril. The structure of the 
fascicles themselves also differs, for, in tlie ten¬ 
dril, we find three spiral vessels only in each fas¬ 
cicle, arranged in one line extending inwards; 
while in the petiole each fascicle contains from five 
to nine of these vessels arranged in two or three 
lines. From these remarks, although we find 
that the structure of the tendril closely resembles 
that of the stem and the petiole, yet, it is evident 
that this organ cannot be regarded as an abortive 
leaf. The resemblance of the tendril to the stem 
is even still closer, as far as regards the cutis, for 
in both we find pneumatic pores, in that portion 
of it which covers the green streaks ; a fact which 
suggests the idea that these streaks perform, in 
both, the functions of the foliar expansion. But 
the most satisfactory proof of the affinity of all 
these parts is the fact, that a young shoot, which 
Mr. Knight grafted upon the tendrils of the Vine, 
succeeded nearly as well as if the operation had 
been performed on the stem or the branch. This 
similarity of structure occasionally produces the 
transmutation of one part into another: I noticed 
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to you'^ that of petioles and othei- organs into 
spines; and I have now to state that a similar 
change into tendrils is occasionally observed: as 
exemplified in the stipules in Smilax. 

The tendril is at first tender, green, and put 
forth in a straight direction; but it gradually be¬ 
comes firmer in its texture, occasionally acquires 
colour, and always assumes the spiral character. 
When all the gyrations are regular in the same 
direction, the tendril is said to be convolute (con- 
volutus); and revolute (revolutus), when it winds 
itself irregularly, sometimes on one side, some¬ 
times on the other. Phytologists have endea¬ 
voured to explain the cause of the spirality of 
tendrils: their opinions, which are by no means 
conclusive, shall be noticed when we treat of the 
movements of plants. 

h. The claw (clavicula ) is a small thread-like 
body which is protruded from the stems of some 
plants; and adheres so firmly to the surfaces of 
other bodies, as to enable the plants producing it 
to elevate themselves from the ground. By means 
of this description of prop, the Ivy and the 
Cissus climb not only to the summits of the highest 
trees, but up the face of the smoothest perpendi¬ 
cular rocks, and to the battlements of the loftiest 
towers; thus rendering picturesque the monotony 
of the naked cliff, and, by the richness of their 
living tracery, adding a new interest to the moul¬ 
dering pile of antiquity. 
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There are two varieties of vegetable claws, the 
cirrhal and the radicular. 

1. The cirrhal claw (clavicula cirriformis) 
resembles the branched tendril, except that each 
of the branches is terminated by a small fleshy 
knob; which spreading out in the shape of an 
oval disk, adheres strongly to a wall or^ any flat 
surface with which it comes in contact. In the 
Virginian creeper, Cissus hederacea, the claw, 
which is of this description, is opposite to the 
leaf, like the tendril of the Vine, and is spiral in 
its branches, so that it performs a double office, 
acting sometimes as a tendril by twining round 
slender cylindrical bodies, but more frequently as 
a claw. The internal or anatomical structure of 
this species of claw, as far as regards its stalk and 
branches, is exactly the same as that of the ten¬ 
dril, and, like it, origirates from the alburnum of 
the stem: the claw itself consists chiefly of cel¬ 
lular matter, which, being a continuation of the 
pith of the other parts of the organ, is here 
checked in its extension and swells out laterally. 
The under part of the claw is covered with 
scarcely any cutis. 

Three theories exist with regard to the mode 
by which this organ adheres to smooth surfaces; 
some writers adopting .the opinion of Malpighi, 
that it is produced by a viscous fluid, which is fur¬ 
nished by small papillae on the under surface of 

VOL. I. u u 
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the disk' or flattened knob: others contending 
that the adhesion is produced by the disk acting 
like a piece of thick moistened leather at the end 
of a cord, such as boys employ for lifting stones, 
which adheres by the external air pressing it 
closely to the surface on which it is applied: and a 
third set imagining that it operates by exhausting 
the air in the same manner as is done by the 
foot of the fly, and of one species of lizard, 
which can run up smooth perpendicular walls, 
and along the ceilings of rooms*. I am dis¬ 
posed to set aside all these opinions, and to regard 
the attachment as the effect of a real radication; 
having found that the inferior surface or sole of 
the knob, which terminates each branch of the 
claw, is studded with minute stellated fibrils; 
which entering into the almost invisible pores of 
stone, bricks, &c. swell, and maintain the claw 
firmly attached. I am confirmed in this opi¬ 
nion, by the fact, that these claws will not ad¬ 
here to glass, to Parker’s cement, and other very 
close grained bodies; and that they adhere strongly 
to stones and other bodies long after the death of 
the plant. 

Like tendrils these claws turn always from the 
light; and, from the experiments of Mr. Knight, 

jPor.a description of the apparatus necessary for producing 
this effect in the foot of the lizard, see a paper by Sir Everard 
Home, Phil. Trans. 
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this property *18 so strong, that a piece of dark-co> 
loured paper placed at the distance of a few inches 
from them, and changed to different sides of the 
plant, has the power of alteiing their direction. 
The cause of these movements shall be {dtemards 
investigated. 

2. The radicular claw (clavicula rcedic^ormis) 
is a small cylindrical body, resembling a radicle, 
which is protruded from the stem; as exempMed 
in the Ivy and the Ash-leaved Trumpet-flower, 
Bignonia radicans. The claws of the Ivy are pro¬ 
truded in lines, generally on the side of the stem 
which is next to the wall on which the plant is 
supported (fig. 1. p. 250). This is probably owing 
to the greater moisture and shade on that side 
being favourable to their formation, as in the case 
of the real roots ♦, which appear on a stem by sur¬ 
rounding a portion of it with a ball of moist 
earth ; or of those which protrude spontaneously 
under peculiar circumstances, as in the case of the 
Laurel, mentioned in page 197: nor is this opi¬ 
nion rendered more problematical by the fact, that 
the radicular claws are put forth on every side of 
the older stems of the Ivy, giving them a biistled 
aspect; for, as in the case of branches and roc^, 
the rudiments of these claws may exist in the 
stem, although they ate not protruded, until eir- 

* I have already noticed (p. 280) the fact, that these claws 
become perfect roots under certain circumstances. 

u u 2 
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comstances favouring their development occur: 
and the stem having ceased to throw out claws 
on the side next the wall where they origin¬ 
ally appeared, a smaller degree of shade and 
moisture is now sufficient for the development of 
those which remain unprotruded. Jin plants of 
Bignonia tadicans, which are not trained upon a 
wall, but supported by sticks in pots in the 
greenhouse, the claws are put forth in clusters at 
four opposite points around the stem near the base 
of each pair of leaves; for here, circumstances being 
equal on all sides, the power of the stem to pro¬ 
trude claspers is not diminished in one part by 
being increased on another, and, consequently, 
the natural effort takes place on all sides, in the 
same degree. 

In structure, the radicular claw closely re¬ 
sembles both the petiole and the radicle. In the 
Ivy it consists of a cortex inclosing a cellular 
mass in which the vessels are embedded, and ar¬ 
ranged in five distinct fasciculi, which evidently 
proceed from those of the ligneous, or rather al- 
burnous part of the stem, although Mr. Knight 
has remarkea (Phil, Trans. 1812) that the claw of 
the Ivy “ appears to be a cortical production only.” 
The vascular fasciculi are given off nearly at 
right angles with those of the stem; and are 
placed at equal distances from one another, in a 
circle nearer to the centre than to the cortex of 
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the organ. In Bignonia the vessels a{5pear more 
condensed, forming one large central fascicle. 
The epidermis in both is studded with minute 
fibrils like the i-adicle; and these are the real ad¬ 
hering organs when the claw is applied to any 
solid body; for the adhesion is not confined, as in 
Cissus, to a knob at the point of the organ, but 
extends over as much of its surface as is in contact 
with the body to which it adheres. 

Some writers have classed with this descrip¬ 
tion of prop the small tubercles, or absorbing warts 
(haustoria), by which a few parasitic plants, for 
instance the Dodder, Cuscuta, fix themselves on 
other plants. But these warts ai^e of a mixed 
character, performing, under all circumstances^ 
at the same time, the functions both of an attach¬ 
ing prop and of a nutrient absorbing organ. 

c. The bladder (a^.pulla*). This is a small 
membranaceous bag attached to the roots and the 
immersed leaves of some aquatic plants, render¬ 
ing them buoyant: on which account I have placed 
it among the props. In shape, the bladder is ge¬ 
nerally globular; but in common Hooded Milfoil, 
Utricularia vulgaris, it is pear-shaped. It con¬ 
tains a watery fluid and a small bubble of air, 
which enables it to gpve buoyancy to the parts to 
which it is attached; and which must be either 

* Linnteus terms it a follicle. “ Folliculi suDt vasa aeVe 
“ distenta.” Phil. Dot. § 163. ix. 2. 

u u 3 
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separated from the water, and absorbed through 
the substance of the sac, or is a secretion of the 
plant. All the species of Utricularia, which are 
not uncommon in our ponds and ditches, have 
these bladders attached to the roots; but in Al- 
drovanda vesiculosa, an inhabitant of the Italian 
marshes, ^they are present as foliar appendages. 

d. The hook (hamus) is generally described 
among the bristles, and in point of structure, in 
the majority of instances, it certainly belongs to 
these bodies; but I prefer placing it here, as it is 
in every sense of the word a real fulcrum. It is 
well illustrated in Cleavers, Galium Aparine, the 
angles of the stalk and the margin and midrib of 
the leaves of which are furnished with hooks, 
which enable the plant to climb to the tops of the 
hedges near which it is generally found. The 
most beautiful specimen, however, of the ve¬ 
getable hook is found on the pitcher of Nepenthes 
(see p. 672), in which it serves the purpose of sup¬ 
porting that curious appendage, when it is over¬ 
loaded with fluid. 

VL Foliaceous appendages. These, as their 
name implies, resemble leaves in several particu¬ 
lars; and this similitude extends even to their 
anatomical structure. There are three kinds of 
foliaceous appendages; the stipule, the bracte or 
floral leaf, and the pitcher. 

a. The stipule (sfipula) is a foliaceous organ, 
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which in some instances accompanies the proper 
leaf, yet is distinct from it: and, in others, is at¬ 
tached to the petiole, appearing as a part of the 
leaf itself*. It is not a universal and not always 
a permanent organ. In some instances it is fuga¬ 
cious (fugax, caducajy accompanying the leaves in 
the bud only, and falling at the momenta of, their 
evolution, or before they are fully expanded; as 
is the case in the Lime tree, Tilia Eur'opcea, and 
the Tulip tree, Liriodendron tuUpifera: in others 
it is deciduous (decidua), or falls with the leaf, 
which is the most common occurrence; but in 
this case it occasionally appears withered (mar- 
cida) before the leaf falls, although it remains at¬ 
tached : and in others again, it remains after the 
natural fall of the leaf, or is pereistent (persistent), 
as in Downy Sea-side Grape, Cocoloba pubescent. 

Stipules vary in si:je, number, form, substance, 
and situation, in diflFerent plants; and these diversi¬ 
ties constitute, occasionally, excellent specific dis¬ 
tinctions. The presence or the absence of stipules 
has, also, been regarded as an indication “that 
“ plants belong to the same natural order and even 
“ genusbut Sir E. J. Smith has justly remarked 
this is not invariably the case. “ Some species of 
“ Cistus have stipulas, others none, which is nearly 

• 

* ** Stipula cst squama, qum basi petiolorum aut peduhcu- 
“ lorum enascentium utrihque adstat." Phil. Boi. | 84. 1. 

u u 4 
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“ the case with the Grasses The diversity of 
size of stipules in different plants is very consider¬ 
able; but this circumstance is seldom noticed by 
Botanical writers. In respect of number, they are 
most commonly twin (gemince), one being si¬ 
tuated at each side of the insertion of the leaf; 
but in some instances, as the Sun-Rose, Heli~ 
anthemum, they are in fours; and in the Bar¬ 
berry, Berberis; in some species of the Honey- 
flower, MeVianthus, and in many other plants, they 
are single (aolitariae). The form of the stipule is 
nearly as diversified as that of the leaf, and it re¬ 
ceives the same appellations; thence we find the 
terms dipulce subrotundoe, ovales, lunatce, sagit- 
tatoe, semisagittatw, &c. &c. in systematic works, 
and, consequently, the terms which have been ex¬ 
plained, descriptive of the margin, apex, base, sur¬ 
face, as well as those designating the distinct, con¬ 
joined, sessile, and petiolated characters of leaves, 
are applicable to this organ. In point of substance, 
the stipule is termed foliaceous (foliacea), when it 
resembles the leaf in colour and consistence, which 
is most usual: membranous (membranacea), when 
it is thin, neaHy semitransparent, and in some de¬ 
gree coloured, as in Amphibious Persicaria, Poly¬ 
gonum amphibium; the Magnolia, and Fig tribe, 
&c.; and chaff-like (scariot^a), when it is dry and 




Smith's Introduction, p. 220. 
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semitransparent, as in many species of the Eir tribe, 
Pinm; Knot-grass, Polygonum aviculare; Shrubby 
Cinquefoil, Potentilla fruticosa, &c. With respect 
to situation, or attachment, stipules are most dom- 
monly lateral (laterales), which implies that they 
stand at tlie base of the petiole, on each side of it, 
as in Passiflora, Lathyrus, &c.; but the term in¬ 
termediate (intermediae) is used when thefr sk na¬ 
tion is on each side of the stem, between opposite 
leaves, as in many of the Geranium tribe, and in 
the Coffee plant, Cotfea arabka. They are said 
to be embracing (amylexantes vel amplexicaules), 
when their base surrounds the stem, as in the Mul¬ 
berry, Morus; the Fig, &c.; and sheathing (va- 
ginantes), when they inclose a portion of the stem 
like a sheath, as in the natural families of Poly- ' 
gonece and Ruhiacece; in which case they are appa¬ 
rently a mere dilatation of the internal part of the 
petiole. When the sheathing stipule separates at 
the top from the stem, and forms a projecting bor¬ 
der, it is termed salver-shaped (hypocraterifor- 
mis), as in the Oriental Plane (see d. d. cut p. 460); 
Persicaria, Polygonum orientate, &c. When the 
attachment is upon the petiole itself, it is either 
marginal (marginalis—petiolo adnata), resembling 
a membranous border extended along the sides of 
the petiole, as in the Rose tribe (J5. p. 516), the 
Cinquefoils, the Pepper Plant, Rper nigrum, &c.; 
or intrafoliaceous (intrafoliacea vel intrapetiolaris). 
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which implies that it is situated between the stem 
and the petiole, with which it is united at the 
lower part only, as in common Clover, Trifolium 
pmtense; or extrafoliaceous (extrqfoliacea J, when 
it is the reverse, of the former. When stipules are 
situated at the basis of the secondary footstalks 
in compound leaves, as in Chinese Dolichos, D. 
sine.isis, and Hedysarum gyrans (97. p. 523), they 
have been termed stipelUe by M. Decandolle; but 
the distinction is superfluous. The ramenta of 
some authors; the ochrea of Rottball*; the ligvla 
or membrana foliorum of the old writers, which is 
a white membranous fringe, that crowns the 
sheathing part of the leaf, encircling the culm in 
many grasses; and the sheath, which covers 
each leaf before it is evolved, in some plants, as 
exemplified in the genus Liriodendron, and the 
Magnolia tribe (see cuts p. 474), are stipules. 
I have already described the peculiar function of 
this sheath (p. 475): with regard to the functions 
of stipules in general, little is known, although in 
some instances they supply the place of the leaves: 
thus the Yellow Vetchling, Latbyrus Aphaca, has 
one or two pmrs of real leaves only on the seedling 
plants, which soon disappear, and their place is 
afterwards supplied entirely by the stipules 
Like some other parts of the vegetable body, the 

* Willdenm's Principtex of Botany, § 51. 

+ Smith’s Introduction, p. 221. 
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Stipule is also liable to undergo transforn^ations: 
it becomes a tendril in Smilax, and a prickle in the 
Acacia. 

b. The bracte, or floral leaf (hractea), is a 
foliaceous appendage, which appears in the vici¬ 
nity of the flower; distinct from the perianth, and 
in some instances exactly resembling the proper 
leaves, but in others differing from them*both in 
form and in colour *. The spathe, a membranous 
sheath which encloses the flowers of the Irises 
and some other plants before they blow; and the 
involucre, a foliaceous appendage situated at the 
base of the umbel in umbelliferous plants, are 
modifications of the bracte ; but as they shall be 
described amongst the proper appendages of the 
flower, I shall at present confine my remarks to 
those bractes which have more of the foliar cha¬ 
racter. Bractes, in this limited sense of the term, 
differ in form, colour, situation, and duration. 

The form and aspect of the bracte, as I have 
already stated, is frequently that of the proper 
leaf; and its diversities, therefore, are designated 
by the same terms which are employed to distin¬ 
guish those of the leaf. In some instances there 
is a gradation scarcely perceptible from the proper 
leaves to bractes, as in Purple-topped Clary, 
Salvia Horminum, Alpine Bartsia, Bartsia alpina, 

* “ Bractiu lUcitur folium florale cum colorc et figura rece- 
•' dit a c'ctcris.” Phil. Pol. 4 SI.. 2. 
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Purple and Common Yellow Cow-wheat, Melam- 
pyrum ai'vense, and M. pratense, &c.; but the 
bracte may be truly foliaceous, and yet differ 
considerably in figure from the leaves of the plant 
to which it belongs. The Lime tree, Tilia Eu- 
rcpeea, affords a striking example of the difference 

in figure and in 
aspect of the 
real leaf (a. a. o.) 
and the bracte 
(b. b.), which, in 
this instance, is 
attached to the 
peduncle of the 
flower. In Black- 
berried Honey¬ 
suckle, Lonicera 
nigra, the bracte 
is a scale; and in 
Atractylis can- 
cellata it is spi¬ 
nous. The co¬ 
lour of the bracte is often merely a differ¬ 
ent shade of green from that of the leaves; but 
in many instances bractes are very beautifully 
coloured: purple, for example, in Cow-wheat, 
Melampyrum arvense, Dwarf Orchis, O. ustulata. 
Purple-topped Clary, Salvia Horminum; blue 
in Milk Vetch, Polygala vulgaris; and bright 
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scarlet in Bartsia coccinea. The situation of 
bractes, in the majority of instances, is on the 
peduncle or flower-stalk, as in the Lime tree, &c.; 
but in others", on the stem, either beneath the 
flower, as in Anemone, in which they are re¬ 
garded as an involucre (involucrum); or forming a 
tuft above the flowers, when they are termed 
coronant (curonantes), as in the Crown Imperial, 
Fritillaria imperialis; tongue-leaved Eucomis, E. 
regia, and the Pine Apple, Bromelia Ananas, &c.; 
and, in several species of Musssenda, they arise 
from one of the teeth of the calyx. In point of dura¬ 
tion these organs are either caducous, deciduous, 
or persistent. The use of the bractes, in the ve¬ 
getable economy, is very little understood. When 
they have the aspect and colour of leaves, their 
functions are probably the same as those of leaves; 
and, when they are coloured, they may resemble, 
in some degree, those of the petals of the flower; 
for, in plants which have the bractes beautifully 
coloured, there is either no distinct evolution of 
the corolla, as in Buginvillea, or the uppermost 
flowers do not expand, as in Melampyrum nemo- 
rosum and cristatum. Their use to the systematic 
Botanist, in furnishing characters for the distinc¬ 
tion of species, is very important. 

c. ITie pitcher (ascidium*) is a hollow foli- 

* Willdenow introduced this term from the Greek aa-iuJioir, 
a small bottle. 
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aceotts appendage, resembling, as its name im¬ 
ports, a small pitcher. It is of rare occurrence; 
but has been found as a catdinar, a foliar, and a 
peduncular or floral appendage. 

1. The only caulinar ascidium that is yet 
known, belongs to an Australasian plant, the Ce- 
phalotus discovered by M. Labillar- 

difere, and afterwards found near the shores of 
Princess Royal Harbour, in the neighbourhood of 
King George’s Sound, in Terra Australis, by Mr. 
Robert Brown, who has described it in the ap¬ 
pendix to Flinders’s Voyage (vol. ii. p. 600). 
This singular vegetable production grows in¬ 
termingled with the leaves of the plant, form¬ 
ing a circle round the base of each flower- 
stalk. It is pendent by a curved projecting 
petiole; but, supported in such a manner, that 
its cavity is upright. The pitcher itself (J. 2.3. 
page 671.) is nearly egg-shaped, an inch in 
length, and furnished with a lid. It is, exteriorly, 
ornamented with three double cost® (fig. 1. 2.) 
proceeding from a crested lip (fig. 3. a.). These 
costse are projecting with acute pilose margins (A), 
and extend downwards below the bottom of the 
pitcher (c.). The mouth consists of a ring (rf.), 
which gives origin to a number of parallel rib¬ 
like processes (e.), which are curved inwards 
over it by their upper extremities. The greater 

3 
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part of the inside is shining, and of a beautiful 
dark purple colour. The lid (/.), which is pro¬ 
duced from the petiole (g.), and attached to the 
edge of the pitcher by a broad base, is slightly pu¬ 
bescent on the outside, smooth within, and of a 
green colour, painted with broad, branching, dark 
purple veins (2.). The structure of this organ is 
said closely to resemble that of the leaf, “^hfi as- 
“ cidia, or pitchers of Cephalotus,” Mr. Brown re¬ 
marks, “ were observed to be in general half filled 
“ with a watery fluid, in which great numbers of 
“ a small species of ant were frequently found 
“ drowned. This fluid, which had a slightly 
“ sweetish taste, may possibly be in part a secre- 
“ tion of the pitcher itself, but more probably con- 
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sists cf rain-M^ater received and preserved in it. 
“ The lid of the pitcher in the full-grown state 
“ was found either accurately closing its mouth (see 
“ cut, fig. 2), or having an erect position, and, 
" therefore, leaving it entirely open (fig. I.); aad 
“ it is not nnlikely that the position of the lid is 
“ determined 'by the state of the atmosphere, or 
“ even by other external causes*.” The sweet 
taste of the water proves the existence of a 
secerning power in some part of the interior of 
the pitcher; and it is this saccharine quality 
of the secretion which entices insects to enter 
it; but whether the plant derive any advantage 
from the decomposing animal matter, that re¬ 
sults from their destruction, has not yet been as¬ 
certained ; although, from the result of some ex¬ 
periments, which I shall presently have occasion 
to notice in reference to another plant, the putre¬ 
factive process may prove very beneficial to the 
economy of this plant. 

2. The foliar ascidium is peculiar to the genus 
Nepenthes. In all the species, the pitcher is at¬ 
tached by a drrhose extension of the midrib at the 
apex of the leaf, the sessile pitcher, as Mr. Brown 
suggests, being peculiar to the young plant. In the 
specimen figured in the margin, which is half the 


* Flinders’s Voy. vol. ii. p.602. 
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• 

size of the original, 
theciri hose wire (fig. I 
c.) is elastic, and suffi¬ 
ciently firm to sup¬ 
port the pitcher, when 
full of water, in an 
upright position. It 
gradually enlarges as 
it approaches the 
pitcher, becoming in¬ 
flated on the upper 
surface (</.), but re¬ 
maining flat and firm 
on the lower; the angles of which gmdually ter¬ 
minate in two costae (e. e.), that run up the* 
fore part of the pitcher, and give out branches 
which pass obliquely across the pitcher, and ter¬ 
minate in the vessels supplying the lid (a.). The 
structure of the cirrhose support is the same as 
that of the petiole; the proper or returning vessels 
are very numerous, the spirals are large, and 
constructed of four flattened threads. The pitcher 
exactly resembles the leaf in its structure, the 
whole of the vascular fascicles being prolonga¬ 
tions of the petiolar bundles, or branches from the 
two costae already described. The coalescence of 
the ffiscicles at the back of the pitcher, near the 
ring of the mouth, forms a third large costa, 
which is, as it were, inverted, and branches dowp- 

VOL. I. XX 
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wards. The trunk, also, if it may be so termed, 
of this costa, which is close to the hinge of the 
lid, supports a beautiful hook (2. a. p. 673), armed 
with a cartilaginous, acute point; and as this pro¬ 
jects backwards, it may afford further support 
to the full pitcher, by hooking it upon any firm 
object itt»its immediate neighbourhood. The lid 
(I. a.) exactly resembles a fiat, orbicular, sessile 
leaf; moveable at its insertion, being furnished 
with an articulation, or hinge, immediately be¬ 
hind which the hook is situated. But the most 
curious part of the pitcher is the ring, which 
distends its mouth. This is apparently a firm, 
transversely ribbed, thick wire; but is really 
formed of the lip of the pitcher, which is cartila¬ 
ginous and transversely striated, rolled outwards 
like a scroll. It terminates very abruptly at the 
hinge of the lid, and is larger there than in the 
fore part of the pitcher. 

The pitcher, in the early stage of its growth, 
is of the same colour as the leaf; but, as it ad¬ 
vances in age, it becomes beautifiilly coloured 
with dark, purplish red streaks and blotches. 
Its form in two of the species resembles that of Uie 
6nger of a glove; but in the third, the phyUam- 
phoray it is contracted a little under the mouth 
and again bulges out below, acquiring thus more 
of the pitcher shape than the specimen befine 
us displays. It varies greatly in size, and some^ 
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times is capable of holding more than a pint of 
fluid. 

The fluid found in the pitcher of Nepenthes is 
sweet and limpid; and, according to Rumphius, 
is the production of the plant. The same author, 
also, remarks that the waste of it during the day, 
which is generally about one half, is fulfy repaired 
during the night*; but when the lid is completely 
open the pitcher becomes dry. The pitchers a^ 
pear dry and withered when they are half full only 
of water; and, when the dry season sets fairly in, 
and the seed is nearly ripened, they completely 
decay. In Amboyna and Java the plant is found 
on dry, stony, elevated spots only; although in 
Ceylon it is said to grow in the valleys on thb 
banks of streams. 

Phytologists have differed in opinion tegarding 
the cause which produces the opening and the 
shutting of the lid of this vegetable pitcher. 
The nsing of the lid has been ascribed, by some, 
to a sudden afilux of fluid rendering the vessels 
connected with the hinge of the lid turgid; and 
the shutting to the receding of the fluid. By one 

* “ Aqua refertus eat limpida et dulci, operculo autem 
« operto, hsc sensitn minuitur usque ad dimidiam partem, ita: 
« tamen ut per noctem iterum adcrescat tanta copia, quanta 
« per diem fuit exsiccata, quum vero operculum totum ait 
“ contractum aqua haec sensim minuitur fere tota.” Rumph. 
Amboin. lib. vii. c. 61. 
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writer*, however, the rising is ascribed to the 
contraction of the “ fibre,” or costa connected 
with the hinge, “ by the hot and dry atmo¬ 
sphere,” and the shutting, to its expansion when 
the air is saturated with moisture; while by others 
again, these movements are regarded as spon¬ 
taneous or dynamical, like some other of the 
movements of plants. In reviewing these opi¬ 
nions the first might be considered probable, as 
far as concerns the immediate or mechanical 
cause of the change in the position of the lid, 
but it does not satisfy the mind; and we na¬ 
turally inquire, what occasions the afflux and 
receding of the fluids to this particular set of 
vessels ^ for, without an answer to this query, 
we have gained little by the information afforded 
us, admitting it to be correct, respecting the state 
of the vessels. The second opinion is less pro¬ 
bable, because we cannot conceive how the costa 
in question can contract, without producing a cor¬ 
responding contraction of the whole back part of 
the pitcher, the consequence of which would, ne¬ 
cessarily, be to raise the lip of that vessel to the 
same elevation as the lid, and thence to place it 
in the same relative position to that part as it pre¬ 
viously mmotained. Lastly, the idea of explain¬ 
ing the phenomenon, by saying, that it is a spon- 


* Mr. Barrow. 
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taneous movement, either asserts too much, or has 
no meaning: for if, by spontaneous motion, we 
do not imply a power of volition in the inoving 
agent, a power I am certainly not prepared to ad¬ 
mit as an attribute of plants, we must use some 
other term to express our meaning. 

The deficiency of correct observations on the 
habits of the plant is, probably, the chief reason 
why no satisfactory theory of this phenomenon 
has yet been advanced. Thus, if it had been 
observed, that the lid opened every morning and 
closed every night, its elevation might be reason¬ 
ably i^cribed to the stimulus of light, acting on 
its irritability, and exciting such an increased 
action of the vessels as would produce that af¬ 
flux of fluid which has been supposed to oc¬ 
casion its erect position; and its depression, to 
the withdrawing of this exciting cause: for, as 
the lid is really a leaf, and its hinge an arti¬ 
culation closely resembling that which connects, 
with the common petiole, the leaflets of those 
pinnated leaves which fold together their leaflets 
at night, we might regard its movements as the 
result of the same cause which produces the 
diurnal motions of these leaflets. But we have no 
evidence that this daily change of position of the 
lid occurs: we are informed that it opens when 
the weather is showery and damp as well as at 
night; and I am disposed to think that the heavy 

X X 3 
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evening dews, which fail in the climates where the 
plant is ihdigenous, are the remote cause of the 
lid opening at night. 

These facts, and a careful examination of the 
structure of the organ, hare led me to imagine 
that the movements of the lid are entirely me¬ 
chanical, and depend on a hydroscopic action of 
the ring forming the lip of the pitcher. We find 
that this ring {d. d. .3.4.), as I have already stated, 
is a scroll formed of the lip of the pitcher, rolled 
outwards: it ends abruptly (3. a. b.) close to the 
hinge of the lid; and is there much thicker, owing 
to the convolution of the scroll being larger at 
that part, than in the front of the pitcher. At the 

has a small auricle 
or projection (a. 
4.) on each side*. 
Now I suppose that 
the natural position 
of the lid is that in 
which it covers the 
mouth of the pitcher; and, a dry state of the 
atmosphere, it lies close upon the mouth, be¬ 
cause the scroll is contracted or closely rolled 
up, like any other hydroscopic body: but, when 



* These cuts show also that the lid is emarginate in front 
(c. c. 3. 4’.) : and in 4. b. we have a view of the costa which 
terminates in tlie liinge. 
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the air is charged with moisture, the scroll swells, 
and by unrolling itself enlarges the thibkness of 
the ring, and thus produces a pressure upwards 
and backwards, by which the lid is forced open. 
I have found, from experiment, that the en¬ 
largement of the ring one sixteenth of an 
inch, would bring the lid nearly into the erect 
position; and it is evident that the opening of 
the lid must follow such an enlargement of the 
ring, unless we suppose that the hinge length¬ 
ens synchronously with the unrolling of the scroll, 
which is not probable. In advancing this explana¬ 
tion, I must allow that it is purely hypothetical, 
and requires to be confirmed by obseiwations on 
the habits of the plant in its living state. 

With regard to the fluid found in these vege¬ 
table pitchers, the most probable opinion is, that 
it is obtained from the atmosphere, and is intended 
for the nourishment of the plant; for we can 
scarcely suppose that so large a quantity of mois¬ 
ture can be thrown out as a excretion, in a plant 
growing in the dry, sterile situations where iVc- 
penthes is found, and for the sole purpose of drown¬ 
ing a few insects* ** . Rumphius indeed observes, that 
the insects which crawl into the pitcher all die, 

* Sir E. J. Smidi supposes these pitchers to be merely fly¬ 
traps; and, speaking of the source of the fluid, says it ia 

** certainly secreted through the footstalk of the leaf." Jntrod. 
to Phys. and SytU Bot. p. 197. 

X X 4 
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“ except a small squilla or shrimp, with a gibbous 
“ back, sdmetiines met with, which lives there;” 
but it does not appear that putrefaction goes on 
in these pitchers, and the constant renewal of 
the water is, certainly, not favourable to this 
process. 

Another pitcher is the tubular leaf of Sarrace- 
nia, for it can scarcely be termed an appendage, 
seeing that it does not issue from a leaf, but 
originates, directly, from the collar (collet) of the 
plant, which is stemless. In the species before us, 
puf'purea, the h<*lIow part of the leaf (see 4, 
page 491) is an infundibuliform, ventricose cavity, 
almost tubular below, and having a wide open 
mouth, bounded in the fore part by a revolute 
lip, and backwards by a broad dilated margin, 
auricled on each side, and somewhat resembling 
the spout of an ewer. In two of the species, 
however, S.Jlava and S. adunca, this expanded 
part of the lip projects foiwards over the mouth 
of the cavity, and constitutes a kind of lid, al¬ 
though not moveable. The lower part of the 
tube terminates in a thick spongy cord, that ul¬ 
timately expands to form the part which attaches 
it to the plant; and the remainder of the leaf is a 
thin expansion, extending along the whole front of 
the tubular part. Dividing the funnel or pitcher 
longitudinally, we perceive that its narrower or 
lower half is devoid of any proper cutis, and lined 
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with a reticulated epidermis only, which is studded 
with long hairs all pointing downwards, end co> 
vers a number of glands, the excretory pores of 
which open upon its surface. The ventricose part of 
the funnel is smooth, shining, and lined with a 
cutis closely resembling that of the outside of the 
leaf; this terminates, however, by a well-defined 
line a little below the lip; and at the faux, if it can 
be so termed, of the funnel, we again find a band 
of the same reticulated, glandular epidermis as at 
its bottom, except that it is devoid of hairs, and 
exudes a sweet, viscid secretion. The whole of the 
interior surface of the dilated lip or hood, is co¬ 
vered with short stiff hairs, all pointing down¬ 
wards. The pitchers of Sarracenia vary consi¬ 
derably in size; some, particularly those of S. 
flava, being often more than three feet in height. 
All of them contain some fluid. The intimate 
structure of the whole is the same as that of the 
leaf. 

If the use of the pitchers in Cephalotus and 
Nepenthes be problematical, there is sufiicient evi¬ 
dence fflf asserting, that those of Sarracenia are 
chiefly intended for fly-traps; and it is very pro¬ 
bable that the gases, and the other results of the 
putrefactive process, produced by the bodies of 
the insects which enter them and die there, may 
be essential to the healthy economy of the plant. 

According to some observations on the power 
of Sarracenia to entrap insects, made by Dr. J, 
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Macbride, of South Carolina, it appears that the 
flies, which are attracted to these leaves, first alight 
upon the faux of the pitcher, and appear to sip, 
with eagerness, the sweet secretion exuded from 
the glandular band, which you have seen is situ¬ 
ated just below the margin. In this position they 
** linger; but at length, allured as it would seem 
by the pleasure of taste, they enter the tubes. 
** The fly which has thus changed its situation, will 
“ be seen to stand unsteadily, it totters for a few 
“ seconds, s^lips, and falls to the bottom of the tube, 
“ where it is either drowned, or attempts in vain to 
“escape against the points of the hairs*.” Dr. 
Macbride attributes the fall of the fly to the down¬ 
ward or inverted position of the short attenuated 
hairs at the faux, on which the fly is unable to take 
a hold sufficiently strong to support itself; but 
I am inclined to think that a kind of intoxication 
is produced in the insect, either by the secretion 
it sips, or by some exhalation within the pitcher; 
for 1 have seen flies, which had fallen, take wing 
within some of the large pitchers, and again drop 
before they had reached the faux: and^e may 
infi^ that this frequently occurs from the bumming 
noise within the pitcher, which is never heard, but 
when a fly is using the wings. That this seldom 
octxirs in S. adunca, the species on which Dr. 
Macbride made his observatkms, is probable, be- 

* Linnean Transactions, vol. xii. p. 48. 
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cause the faux in this species is covered by the 
hood, and the light excluded. If the fly attempts 
to crawl op, the inverted position of the hmrs is a 
sufficient obstacle to its escape. Spiders, a small 
species of Phalsena, and some other insects which 
enter these tubes, appear, however, to ascend 
without difficulty. 

I have, already, stated my accordance in the 
opinion that these putrefying masses may be* be¬ 
neficial to the growth of the plant; but this 
conjecture, Mr. Keith observes *, “ cannot be re- 
“ garded as quite satisfactory till such time as it 
“ shall be shown that the health of the plant is 
“ injured when insects are prevented from ap- 
“ proaching it.” It is curious to observe, that 
these fly-traps become serviceable to some indi¬ 
viduals belonging to the very division of the 
animal creation which they serve to destroy. 
Dr. Macbride says, “ in the putrid masses of 
“ insects thus collected, are always to be seen 
“ one or two maggots in a very active state.” He 
was unable, for some time, to ascertain the in¬ 
sect to winch these belonged; “ but while watch- 
“ ing attentively some tall tubes of Sarracenia 
*\flava growing in their natural situation, a large 
“ fly't’j” remarks, “ caught my attention: it 

* of Physid. Bot. vol. ii. p. 286 

t This viviparous tnusca was more than double the site ttf 
the common house-fly, had a reddish head, and the body baify, 
and streaked greyish. Lin. Trans. k. 
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“ passed rapidly from one tube to another, delay- 
“ ing scarcely a moment at the faux of each, 
** until it found, as it should seem, one suitable 
“ to its purpose; then, hanging its posterior ex- 
“ tremity over the margin, it ejected, on the in- 
“ ternal surface of the tube, a larva with a black 
“ head, which immediately proceeded downwards 
“ with a brisk vermicular motion.” Sir J.E. Smith, 
also; notices an observation made at the Botanic 
Garden at Liverpool, which shows that, even in this 
countiy, the Ichneumon fly employs the pitchers 
of these plants for a similar purpose. An Ichneu¬ 
mon was, one day, observed by one of the gar¬ 
deners forcing large flies into the tubular cavity of 
a leaf of Sarracenia atfunca; and it is probable, 
that it had previously deposited its eggs in their 
carcasses, the eggs of the Ichneumon being often 
depi^ited, and the larvae hatched, in the carcasses 
of other flies or their larvae*. 

c. Peduncular ascidium. This description of 
organ is rarely found on the peduncle. On 
Surubea Guianensis -f-, however, we find a small 
hollow body, connected with a singujiMr forked 
projection, which rides as it were across the 
flower-stalk: and a similar body, but without 
the fork, is observed on the peduncle of Ruyschia 

* Some Ichneumons deposit their eggs in the aurelia of 
moths and butterflies. 

‘ t .dwi/. Boyl. Meyer. FI, Essequeb. p. 1520. 
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clmi(BfoUa *, aud that of Marcgrafia. In these 
instances, however, the name ascidium can apply 
to the form only of these organs, as they do 
not appear intended to hold fluids; and perhaps 
they may rather be regarded as ascidiform bractese 
than as ascidia*}'. 

vii. Anomalies. The only appendage which 
I shall notice under this head, belongs to a North 
American plant, Venus’ Fly-trap, Dionoea mmci- 
pula; and it is certainly the most extraordinary 
production of the vegetable kingdom. The leaf of 
this plant is radical, sessile, and nearly spa- 
tulate in figure (Plate 10, fig. 5. c.): the midrib, 
however, is produced beyond the apex of the leaf, 
and supports an appendage which has some re¬ 
semblance to a steel trap. It consists of two 
lobes, almost elliptical (fig. 5. b.), connected to¬ 
gether by a whitish, cartilaginous costa, which is, 
apparently, a production of the midrib of the leaf. 
The lobes resemble the leaf in colour and con¬ 
sistence, but their margin is somewhat cartilagi¬ 
nous, and furaished with- long setaceous teeth, 
placed at the distance of the tenth of an inch from 
one another. The superior disk of each lobe is 
studded with minute glands, and furnished with 
erect little spines (fig. 5. a.), placed so as to form 
an equilateral triangle, with the apex pointing* 

• Jacq. Amer. Tab. 51. fig. 2. 

f They have been termed Anthocerynium. 
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towards the midrib which unites the lobes. To the 
naked eye, these spines appear like simple bristles; 
but when they are examined under the microscope, 
each spine Is found to consist of two distinct parts; 
the one (fig. 6. a.), a small cellular papilla; and the 
other (&.), which is supported on its apex, a firm 
tapering pointed body, resembling a small, in¬ 
verted bodkin. 

This appendage is endowed with so much ir¬ 
ritability, that as soon as a fly or other insect 
aKghts upon the upper disk of either of the lobes, 
so as to touch any of the spines, the lobes, if the 
plant be in a healthy condition, immediately 
close upon it; and the spines either empale the 
little animal, or the teeth oi| the edges of the 
lobes, crossing one another, prevent its escape, 
and detain it until it dies. 

The anatomical examination of these lobes does 
not elucidate the phenomenon connected with 
their functions. They resemble a leaf in their 
cellular and vascular structure: the vessels being 
given df from the midrib in arching fascicles, 
which anastomose, towards the outer margin of 
each lobe. The epidermis is glandular, and is 
probably the seat of the irritability of the ap¬ 
pendage; but, I have not had an opportunity of 
examining it with sufficient care, to enable me to 
determine in what particulars it differs from that 
of the leaf. 
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Mr. Ellis, vrho first described this curious 
appendage*, imagined that the glands were the ir¬ 
ritable parts; and that, as soon as an insect 
touched any of these, the motion of the lobes was 
produced. Every other succeeding writer has 
stated, generally, that it is merely necessary Co 
touch the upper surface of the lobes to exdite tbeir 
action. From a variety of experiments, however, 

I am convinced that no motion is produced until 
(Hie or other of the spines be touched; and, from 
the manner in which these are affixed to the pa- 
pillm, and the connexion of the latter with the 
cuticle of the lobes, I am induced to suppose, that 
the touching the spines communicates a thrill (h* 
tremor to every part of the surffice on which they 
are situated, which excites into action the irri¬ 
tability on which their motion depends. It may 
be stated as an objection to this opinion, that it is 
altogether hypothetical; but no hint Uiat can 
tend to explain so interesting a phenomenon 
should be withheld. 

As tim intention of this appendage is eriidently 

* ** The Dionoeg was first brought to this country, in the 
“ summer of 1768, by Mr. Young, gardener to the Queen; 
« and Mr. Ellis described it, and bad a drawing and a plate 
“ engraved from a plant which flowered in his chambers in the 
following August. It was fromnhis plate and his characters of 
« the plant, that Linnaeus’s description was drawn up for his 
“ Mantissa. ” Vide Smith’s Selection ^ the Correspondence qf 
lAnneeus, vol. i. p. 235, and vol. ii. p. 72. 
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to intrap flies and other insects; this question 
presents itself—what benefit can result to the 
plant from such a function? We may reply, 
that there is reason for supposing that tlie plant 
derives some advantage either from the putrefac¬ 
tion of the dead insects, or from something which 
can be obtained from animal matter; a suppo¬ 
sition, the probability of which is much strength¬ 
ened by an experiment made by a Mr. Knight *. 
Having laid fine filaments of raw beef upon 
the appendages of a plant of Dionoea, he found 
that this plant was more luxuriant than any other 
in the same place, although they were all treated 
alike, with the exception of the supply of beef. 
That some principle, therefore, is evolved during 
the decomposition of animal matter, peculiarly 
favourable to the growth of this plant, is pro¬ 
bable, and to secure this, may be the intention of 
its singular appendages. 

An appendage r^embling that of the Dionoea, 
in miniature, is found upon the glume of another 
North American plant, theLeersia Imticularis. 

* Mr. Knight was, at the time of making the experiment, 
gardener to George Hibbert, Esq. and is now a respectable 
nursery.mon in the King’s Road, Chelsea. 
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A. The hoot, Atufir, coniist* of 
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— fibril*, yfirtlbr, 199. 

In situation, root* are 
subterraneou*, subterranea, 189: 
aerial, atm, 190: 
floating, nataates, 191 s 
' parasitical, paratUicte, 189. 

In directiOH, 

perpendicular, perpendiculares, 
199; 

borizontal, horizontales, 199: 
oblique, obliquse, 195. 

In dstratian, 
annual, amnua, 908; 

Uennial, Utmes, 908: 
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In substance, 
woody, Kgnoste, 199: 
fleshy, cartmsa, 199. 
la,^rM and composition, 
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Sp. I. branched, nmosa, 140: 
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The articulated'a 

So. 1. jointed, articulata, 141: 

9. kneed, geniculata, 141: 
var. a. contorted, contoria,, 
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b. necklace-like, mmil^oi- 
mis, 149. 

The appendages id the root* are 
•cale*^ sftames, 144: 
tuckers, sloloues, 145: 
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TbefHdcrit 

a. closely attached, eenjuuctum ; 
comprehending, 

%». 1. the conjoined ovate, ewi^- 
gatum malum, 149. 
t,.— conjoined clnb-ihl^ed, 
clavse/brme conjunctum, 
150. 

3. — fingered, digitatumi tjiU 
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5. —biindled,.^ietciifat»iii,l69. 
5. filipendnlott*,y%en<fi(ftmi; com¬ 
prehending. 
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Sp. 1. tbe M>UtM7,raMartian, 1S3. 
S. — oonfreiptisd, congrega- 
font, 1S4. 

TbefiK/Su 

а. Mdid, ulUhui comprehending. 

Sp. 1. the (nperincumbeot, toli- 

dm tuperfotUut, 166; 
S, — leterel, laterali*, 169: 

8. —inctosibgi meludau, 171. 
i. Mtfyi eyiMiNMiM, 

Sp. 1. the •quemous, tquamotm, 
178: 
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178. 

c. LaniiMted, funicaaa, 

Sp. I.Concentric,(MHcen(n'ctu,179; 
8. nettliog, nidulam, 186. 

E. Tas (TSH comprehends 
The tmnk, trtmcm, 879. 
stalk, emUit, 380. 
straw, aUmm, 881. 
soqw, ici^nu, 381. 
stipe, 883. 

In canpoMtson, the stem U 
sim^e, timfkx, 364.. 
divided, rametm, 355. 

In Section, 

1. Erect, erectm, 844. 
var. a, straight, strictm, 845. 

b. fiexuose, ^exuoms, 345. 

c. tortuons, iortuoms, 345. 

d. noddiog, rmtana, cernma, 

346. 

8. .0bliqne, abliguus, 346. 
ear. a. ascending, adscendem, 846. 
b, declined, declinatiu, 347. 

e. iucnrred, tncurvM, 347. 

3. San>orted,yi(l<TarKs, 347. 

4. Ctobiag, aatndem, 848. 

ear. o. twining, volubUia, 348. 

b. radicating, radiamt, 849. 

c. climbing, tcandent, 851. 

б. Decumbent, akcumbma, 358. 

8. Procumbent, procumbem, 868. 

rar. a. creeping, repem, 858. 
floating, natacm, 868. 

In du^akon, 

Annual, annum. < 

Bienniid, biamis. 

Perennial, pta'innit. 
lambttoHce, 

A, Woody, Ugmuus, 385. 

^ 1. solid, taHdut, 386. 

3. fibrous, 886. 


B. Herbaceous, herbacem, 386. 

Sp. 1. fleshy, carmtm, 887. 

8. spongy, apongibtus, 387. 

3. hollow, ^tuUam, 887. 
var. u. uninterrupted, tine 
teptii tranaveriii, 887. 

b. interrupted, teptit 
tranavertit mtertiuctm, 
387. 

In/erw, 

Sp. I. ronnd, teres, cylindricm, 873. 

8. half round, aemiteres, 373. 

3.. compressed, ctmpreasm, 873. 
vex, a. twchedged, anctps, 873. 
b. membranaceous, pkgl- 
loidem, 373. 

4. angled, angviatm, 378. 

Tar. a, obtuse, aitmi angulea. 
tm, 373. 

sub-Tar.«, three-corner¬ 
ed, trigoiuie, 874. 
sub-rar. $. ieur-comer- 
ed, tetragonm, 874. 
sub-Tar. y. fiTe-comered, 
peniagonm, 374. 
sub-Tar. t. six-cornered, 
heaeagonm, 874. 
sub-Tar. s. many-cor¬ 
nered, polggonm, 374. 
b. acute, acuti angutatm, 
374. 

sub-Tar. a. triangular, 
triangularu, 275. 
sub-Tar. 0. four-angled, 
quadrmigwlaTit, 275. 
sub-var. y. five-angled, 
quaifiuangularit, 275. 
SUb-TBr. t. six-angled, 
texangularit, '275. 
sub-rar. s. much-angled, 
naiUatigularit, 375. 
f. Tliree-siiedi triqueter, 
875. 

d. angular, angt(/on»,87S; 
sub-Tar. «. fbTrowed, 
lutcatm, 376. 
AA-vat. 8. ftiiated, ttri- 
atm, 376. 

5. knotted, nodotut, 376. 

. 6. jointed, articutatm, 376. 

7. kneed, geniculdtm, 376. 

Brandies, rand.' 

In the of bremching, a stem is 
forked or dichotomous, dichotomm, 
887. 
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tricliotomoM, trickalamm, M7. 
iligbtly-bnncbcd, tubrmnimu, 9b6. 
much-brancfa«d| ramatutimuit 
abruptly-brueheil, deurmiaate ra^ 
nums, 2S7. 

* tnf<(Ha(ion, bnncheture 
oppoiitc, tfppoitH, 868. 
vsr. a. TetticilIated^«ciai(iV8S8. 

6. two-ranked, tUHiehi, 859. 
alternate, oAemt, 859. 

(cattered, tparti, 869. 

•* In dtreetien, 

erect, erecti, 859. ! 

var. a. appronmated, a^ari, i 

860. I 

6. mOected, iiitroflexi, 360. ; 

r. <utigiate,/iuMfMrt,360. 

•preadin;, paintet, 860. 
var. 0 . open, psttUi, difuH, tCO. 
t. very open, palentiuimi, 
260. 

c. diveij^, lUvergetaet, 

861. 

d. four-banked, brachiati, 
861. 

e. divaricated, divarkati, 

861. 

/. close, am/erii, 961. 
g. supported, fiilerati, 862. 
deflected, de/ixi, 364. 
pendent,, redkn, 264. 
peuduloua, penduU, 864. 

With re^rd to tmface, stems and 
branches are 
$p. I. Bare, ni«K, 866. 

var. a. shining, focsdt', 865. 

6. smooth, gUbri, 866. 

c. even, Anw, 866. 

d. dott^, puactati, 865. 

e. blotclied,nuiCHfori, 866. 
/. leaflets, nphglU, 866. 
g, unarmed, tnemier,866. 
A. exttipulate,eirsri(piifalt, 

866 . 

8. CoTwe^ veiHti, 867. 

var. #. leafy, yWforl, 867. 
i, winged, a/ati, 867. 
o« sboitfaed, vaghmfi, 
867. 

d. stipulate^ atipa/ati, 

867. s 

e. tendTih>bearing, cfrri- 
firi, 867. 

/. bulb-bearing, MiifeH, 

866 . 


var. g, tiriny, a^tuai, 868 . 

h. prickly, acubaH, 868. 

i. bristly, tetaeeati, 868 . 

A. scaly, ifuamut, M 9 . 

tttb-var. ramentaceeas, 
famentacei, 869. 

/. pubescent, fahesccntes, 
889. 

sub-var. a. hairy, pitaii, 

869. 

sub-var. 0. hispid, Atr-* 
puit, 370. 

snb-rar. 9 . dbwny, ro- 
meafori, 970. 
sub-var. t. shaggy, s*if- 
fori, 870 . 

tob.var. t. woolly, fo- 
nari, 870. 

sub-var. I. silky, ttricti, 

870. 

m. powdery, patverulett- 
la, 871. 

sub-var. a. hoary, iaeani, 
971. 

sub-vM’. 0 . mealy, /art- 
Mori, 871. 

sub-var. y. glancnus, 
g-fouri, 871. 

n. clammy, viteai, SPI. ' 
sub-var. a. viseid, trir- 

cuff, 371 . 

sub-var. 0 . glutinous, 
glatinori, 871. 

3. Rough, mperi, 878. 

var. a. scabrous, teahri, 878. 

- A. warty, vemwori, 878 . 
e. resionlarjpapstfosf, 878. 

C. tdSAvas, FaHa, are Hi 

A, the meicpaaded Mate, uontained in 

Hybbrnacvia, 

* tpoaiememul^ eeparatiag, 

Sp. 1. the propi^, pnpago, 450. 

8. — gongylui,g<»ig^,451. 

3. — bulb, Aafoar^- 468. 

var. eauUnar, caafonu, 458. 
** rentaming attached, * 

4. gems, gemma, 459.- 

• var. B. leafgeaMv^/bfWnv, 

468. 

A. Aowei,/nffoiw,467. 
r. miaed, . jpfotB, 467. 
In ntaatim the gem is,;- 7. • » 

terminal, lermtaaUe, 4$9. 
axillary, axiUarb, 461. 
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Tar. a. oppoiite, oppotita, 461. 

6, alter&te, aliemaiu, 461 . 

c. ipiraly tpiralit, 461. 

Id Niatti<r, 

■ditary, toHiaria, 461. 
agsr^ata, mggngata, 461. 

Id attaekmait, 
teMile, teailis, 46S. 
atallHid, p«dicUkthi% 463. 

/n gems the teavts an 
Folded, 

Tar. 0. doubled, catubiplicafa, 

■ 468. 

i,< plait^, pUcata, 470. 
Orerl^io;. 

Tar. a. imbricate, imbrieata, 470. 

i. equitant, efuiloDlta, 470. 

c. obrolute, obbohUa, 471. 

Rolled. 

rar. a. conrolnte, cumoMa, 471. 

b. inrolute, invoMa, 47S. 

c. rerolute, revaluta, 473. 

d. circinal, ctretttaAt, 473. 

e. turned down, reclinata, 
478. 

S. iu the expanded state learee 
comiitof 

tbe footatalk, petiohts, 513. 

—^ expantion, yMqyuut, 513. 

In situation tbe 1^ is 
radical, radicate, 583. 
caulioar, cautinum, 533. 
tnmeal, ramemu, 533. 
semioi^ semiiuiie, 534. < 
flondfV/isrofe, 535. 

In distrUutian leares are 
opposite, appasita, 587. 
decussated, decussata, 587. 
teruate, ternata, 587. 
qnatCTnate, gutUehta, bSl. 
cruciate, eruciata, 537. 
wborled, verticitlata, 537. 
alternate, alterua, 587. 
spiral, spiralia, 537. 
sealterc^ sparsa, 537. 
twO’Tank^, disticha, 588. 
tufted, yiwctetdbfa, 588. 

Tar. Una, terna, guina, 538. 
ctewded, eas^erta, 588. 
imbrieat^ inbricatf^ 538. 
Tose-Iilw, rosUata, 588. 
enmtimg, canmantia, 639. 
rendtc, datuftss, 589. 

In dbrecfiant 
erect, ertetst, 539. 


closely applied, adpressa, 639. 
spreading, pateutia, 539. 
faoriaon^, heritontalis^ 539. 
nodding, ctruua, 539. 
re6ea, nJUaea, 639. 
inflcx, infiexa, 680. 
pendulous, dependeniia, 530. 
twisted, lAlifpta, 630. 
rerers^ renpuiote, 680. 
unilateral, secuuda, 580. 
proeumbeut, pncrntbeutia, 580. 

Tar. a. floating, uatantia, 681. 
emerging, emersa, 580. 
sunk, submersa, 531. 

In duroHoua leaf 'is 
caducous, caduatm. 
deciduous, deciduum. 
witbering, marcidum. 
persiMent, persisteus. 

In inserlim, 
sessile, sessile, 539. 

Tar. a. embracing, amplexicaule, 
539. 

b. connate, comuttum, 539. 

c. sbeatbing, vogTRinu, 540. 
(/. equitant, epsitsms, 541. 

decurrent, decurreus, 541. 
perfoliate, peifoliettan, 540. 

var. cMinatapetfeUatum, 539. 
petiolate, petioUstum, 539. 
rar. a. loose, soluium, 541. 
b. peltate, peltatum, 516. 
Tbe/aalstalk is 

simple, simplex, 513. 
compound, compositus, 513. 

Tbe simple is 

round, teres, 518. 
balf-round, semileres, SIS. 
compressed, compressus, 513. 
alienated, alienatus, 514. 
channelled, canaUculatue, 514. 
concaTc, concavus, 514. 
embracing, smgtlexstnt, 515. 
sbeatbing, vagisuins, 516. 
inflated, i^^ius, 515., 

Tbe compound is the same, mids also, 
jrrinted, articulatus, 516. . >. 
jointless, inarticsdatsit, 517. , 

In relative position tb«.|a!^alk.is 
primary, prmarAss, 513., 
fecondaiy, seasmiaritss, 513. 
ternary, lernssrius, 518. . 
partial, partiaUs, 613. 

In respect to appendages it is 
winged, eUatus, 615. 
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stipulifisrous, ttipultfenu, 5IS. 
glsndaliferoiK, ghtndtMferns, SIS. 
/» retpect of exprauiott ieavet varp, 
o. The $imple leaf in tHpnficial figure 
» 

t^illary, capiUare, 48S. 
linear, ItMeare, 482. 
gnmiaeout, fatciarium, 488. 
needle-ibaped, acenttem, 482. 
awl-ibaped, tubuiatwm, 489. 
lanoeoUte, lanceofatum, 483. 
sword shaped, etutforme, 48 a. 
spatulate, ipatkuUhm, 483 . 
wedge-shaped, cioKifimae, 488. 
fan-shaped, fiabelliforme, 488. 
oblong, obbmgum, 483. 
oval, ovale, 484. 
ovate, ovatum, 484. 
obovate, oiova/vm, 484.. 
roundish, mbrotiiHdum, 484. 
circular, orbiculare, 484. 
crescent-shaped, Umtiiattm, 484. 
angled, augulatunt, 485. 
var. a. triimg«latmn, 485. 

5. quadroMgeUatvmx, 485. 

r. pentangulatmn, 486. 
repand, repsemfioM, 485. 
trowel-shaped, tkUoideum, 485. 
diamond-shaped, rhemhottfrani, 486. 
fiddle-shaped, panibtraforme, 486. 
lyie-sbaped, Igretam, 486. 
lobed, lobatum, 486. 
var. 0 . bilabim, 436. 

5. trilobwn, 486. 

4. qaadrilobam, 486. 
arrow-sbap^ eagittatum, 487. 
halberd-shaped, hattatum, 487. 
heart-shaped, cordatmi, 487. 

var. a. oUiqm carelatum, Asy. 
kidney-shaped, reniforme, 487. 
palmated, pabaahtm, 488. 
incited, taciniattm, 488. 
var. a. bilaeitUatotm, 488. 

i. triiacaUaltm, 488. 

c. gaadritacinUUmn, 488. 

d. qmtKpielaciHiatum, 488. 
mnob part^, eimltipartitum, 488. 
runcinate, nmeiitatum, 488. 
pinnatifld, ptmuO^Ant, 489. 
pectinate, peclinahau, 489. 
pedate, ^dalum, 524. 

In toUd cvnfigurafioH leaves are 
cylindrical, a/Uaeiracta, 4M. 
var. Iiair-iyie, capiUtKta, 490. 


semicylindricaU teuucgUndracea, 

490. 

tubnlar, tubnlma, 490. 
four-cornered, tetragoHa, 491. 
three-cornered, tr^pma, 491. 
toogue-sbiq^, Hi^g^Uata, 491. 
gibbous, gibba, 491. 
symitar-shaped, antme^armia, 491. 
hatebet-sbaped, dalabrffomUa, 491. 
compressed, vampmea, 492. 
flat, plana, 492. 
two-^ged, adcipitef, 492. 
spherical, tpluaroid^ 492. - 
ovoid, ovoidea, 492. * 

coccoon-sbaped, fusina, 498. 
club-shaped, clavata, 492. 
booked, unci/iata, 498. 
lenticular, lenticalaria, 493. 

The iqiea! of the leaf is 
acute, aeutus, 493. 
sharpish, acutbuadue, 493. 
spine-pointed, i-uapidatm, 493. 
mucronate, mutronaiHt, 498. 
awned, arUtatue, 493. 
cirrbose, cirrotut, 494. 
obtuse, obtusHs, 494. 

var. obtnme cam acamine, 496. 
thickened, incrattahu, 496. 
retnse, retaem, 496. ' 

emarginatr, emarginatus, 496. 
truncated, Iruncatus, 496. 
jagged, prtemorms, 496. • 
tridentate, tridefUatua, 496. 

In respect to bate, the general figure 
gives its cbaracteri but a leaf is 
also 

unequal, iiuegnale, 497. 

The nuargm of the leaf is 
* entire; 

** indent^; 
bordered; 
ioll£d. 

entire, inlegerrima, 497. 

•• 

sinuated smsMto, 497. 
guawed, eront, 497. 
toothed, dentala, 497. 
var. a. equally, etgaaUlet, jH>8. 

b. uneqi^y, fnapmlifsr, 
498. 

c. ^^ly, , 

. d, obscu^y, e&<«fefe,' .498. 

A doubly, dupUcttta, 498. 
sawed, terrafa, 498. 
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m. «. cqjirily, iifuMter, 498. 

b. uneqo^y, ime^uaHter, 
498. 

c. (harplj, arpttt, 498< 

pr^nxlt, 498. 

' ' e.ltltab!^, d^pHeata, 498. 
(Kghtijr mwed, aemilmta, 498. 
crenaM, eraiattt, 499, 

nr. a. doahly, (hgiUcataf 499. 
i. tootlicda dhUato-crata- 
ta, 499. 

crennlafcd, eremdata, 499. 
spine^, apigoaa, 499. 
unaraAd, iuermit, 499. 

**» 

cartilighimM, eartilnginea, 500. 
homy, eamea, 500. 
cUMnl, ctiiata, 800. 

48r. aculeata-ciHata, 500. 
gUndnlar, ^Umdalaia, 500. 

Tar. gUauluhmMiliata, 500. 
««** 

revohite, nvahUa, 500. 
ioTolate, involufa, 500. ' 
■mdolated^'OHiftifate, 500. 
coried, crispa, 500. 

In mpeet of tutftce a Ivaf » 

9at« phtatm, SOI. 
imooth, gUdmm, 1b. 
timing, Ttitidam, ib. 
lucid, hcidma, ib. 
eonyex, camtamu, ib. 
concare, cancamm, ib. 
ebannelled, amalieulalvm, ib. 
kadcd, cariiudtm, 509. 
fOrroiKd, sukatum, ib. 
streaked, atriattun, ib. 
navelrlike, waMHealnm, ib. 
folded, plicattan, ib. 
wared, loubdatnm, ib. 
wnnkled, rwgenm, ib. 
blistered, btlllatian, ib.' 
tcabroas, teabnem, ib. 

' rough, o^tenim, ib. 
warty, vtmcotum, ib. . 
piMtolar, pf^pWmtm, 508. 
Burieat^, ntmVatem, Hi. 
prickly, Khinatvm, ib. 
aculeaM, aat hmhm , ib. 

Wepid, hitp Hu m ^ %. 
tdnnte, dfraufuM, ib. 

,Mtt]y, aefoiiMij ib. 

•tngnte,' efr^ganan, ib, 
bearded^ ier5a<Mt, ib. 

In respect of puitsimve. 


baity, pUantm, 504. 
shaggy, ib. 

tiiky, atiieetm, ib. 
iamofi tamenteium, ib. 
woolly, bautitm, ib. 
floeenlent, Jloecatim, ib. 
starred, ttiflatmu, ib. 

From giimditiaUan, 

gla^idar, gbm^latum, 505. 
dotted, pamctattm, ib. 
viscid, viteidim, ib. 
hoary, inamtmh ib. 
mealy, ykWnaniin, ib. 

Ill reap^trf^eefstir, 

coloured, caleratmn, 506, 
ratiegat^, variefatmt, ib. 
blotched, nuKuldhim, ib. 
zoned, sanafam, tb. 

• In depth, the odour is 
sordid, tardidm, 608. 
intense, intmuti*, ib. 
full, sat u ratHe, tb. 
pale, palUdut, ib. 
diluted, dUuhu, ib. 

** InrAeufr itis- 
oltTe, alimeeta, 508. 
sea-green, gUmm, ib. 

B, Cempamid learea are 

simply compounded, camposita, 519. 
doubly compounded, decampotila, 
ib. 

much compounded, ttipra decam- 
peiita, ib. 

The rimplp caa^maid leaves are 
ternate, tmtata, 519. 
quadrinate, gaairinata, 520. 
qninate, friiMa, ib. 
fingered, digitata, ib. 

var. ntMlt^alieiata, ib. 
umbellate, umbellata, ib. 
yoked, canjugata, ib. 

w. bifiga, ib. 
pinuaite, piawiite, Hk 
var. a. puriynmMita, 581. ' 

5. imp d r i pMUi ato, ib. 
e. cimaaepimutta, ib. 

d. dgrtOa^naauOa, 529. 

e. epyMBMqaimmte, ib. 

/ te a^aiuW ai p Suu uf g, ib. 
■g. ddUarragatt-pimata, ib. 
A. artitatlile^fiamatai, ib. 
i, paaaaaaai, fiakaUa decre- 
■,.actaMb>ta,,i!Ui': 
tb mrticiaata,^piaamta, 523. 
vertebrated, vertebrata, 696. 
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The daubhf compounded are 
twice paired, Ugemaiata, biS. 
thrice paired, terg-eminaia, 594. ‘ 

twice ternate, iitematm, £ 34 . 
doubl]r pinnate, bipinnata, 534. 
conjugated and {nnnote, vmjugatt- 
pimatu, 534. 

tcma^ and pinnate, temata-pin- 
nata, 684. 

digitated and pinnate, digitata-pin- 
nala, ib. 

The nuich compoumded are 

thrice ternate, tritemeda, 635. 
triply pinnate, IripimuUa, 636. 

In mbeiauce the ksaf is 

membtanont, memiranncemit, 510. 
chaff-Uke, ecarionimt 511. 
cbutaceoos, cAartaceum, 6It. 
leathery, corieamm, 611. 
rigid, rigidumf 511. 
fleshy, camoeum, 511. 
succulent, tuecalentum, 611. 

In pToductitme it U 

spine-bearing, tpitU/enm, 541. 
leaf-bearing, felitfenme, 641 . 
flower-bearing, ftorifenmi, 541 . 
plant-bearing, proltfenm, 541. 

D. GcNEEAt, Afpenoaoes: these 
comprehend. 

Glands, glaudaia, 638. 
Pubescence, pubeecentia, 637. 
Thoms, spina, 647. 

Priddes, aaUei, 649. 

Props, fittcra, 663, 

'Foliaceous appendages, appendi- 
culi /olittcei. 

Tii. Anomalies, anomaii. 

i. Glands, glanMa, are 
intemd, 
external. 

Internal glands are, 

Sp. I. the follicular gland, g. foUi- 
cularis, 630. 

EstenuU gUmit are 
sessile, 
pediculated. 

• Thesestsfoonmprehwd 

Sp. f. the simple p^iUlary gland, g. 
papillaris sinviese, 638. 

Tar. glandula lentieularis, 633. e 
8. .eompoand papillary, ptgiUla- 
rtm composHa, 683. 

3. 'scaly, sfoamosa, 634. 

** The/leA'ciIfarferf. 


Sp. 1. the cup-shaped, cpath^omtis, 

686 . • 

3. — kndb-shaped,* elav^urmis, 
636. 

81 -r- idjpMe, stipUata, 686. 

4. — btaHched, rotnora, 686. 

ii. Pubescence, jmiescentia, com¬ 

prehends , 
ha^ piH, 688. 
bristles, seta, 688. 

A hair is, 

Sp. 1. Sunple, pilus simples, 689. 
var. a. awl-shiqied, subulatks, 640. 

b. booked, hstmAus, iS. 

c. gland-bearing, glonduiosus, 
ib. 

5. compoqnd, pUuscompositus, 640. 
var. a. feathery, pbsmusus, ib. 

i, branched, ramosus, ib. 
c. starlike, s(ettsttus, Ms. 
The brittle is, 

Sp. 1. Simple, seta simplex, 641. 
rar. a. awl-shaped, subulata, 
643. 

6. spindle-shaped, Jvs^or- 
mis, 643. 

3. compound,sefa composiia,643. 
var. a. ktkei, Jvrcata, 644. 

5.' fasciculated, /ascicu- 
httt, ib. 

iii. Thorns, spina, are, 

Sp. 1. Simple, j)»)M simplex, 647. 
var. solitary, solilaria, ib. 

3. compound, spina composita, ib. 
var. a. forked, b^mrtita, 648. 

5. three-pronged, tripar¬ 

tita, ib. 

c. branched, rapwta, ib. 
In situatien thorns are 
terminal, terminaks, 648. 
axillary, axiUares, ib. 
superaaillary, superasiliaree, ib. 
subaxUlary, itf/erasillares, ib. 

IT. Prickles, aetiei, 648. 

Sp. 1. straight, recti, 660. ' 

3. curved, caret, ib. 
var. a. incvroi, ib. 

6. recurvi, ib. 
tpiipl, drdtmati, ib. 

In comporitian tbpy are 
in pairs, gemautU, 650. 
pahmated, pabnati, ih. . ^ 

T. Props,/bfcra, coraprebeiid 
* tendrils, dtrii, 663. - 
** claws, claviculi, 656. 
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*** Uaddert, ampuUmf 661 . 

*••• hooks,'dami, 668. 

The ienAil it, 

Sp. I. Simple, cirrhiu timpkx, 653. 
3. compeand, cewpatAw, ib. 
w. a. bidd, b^Uka, ib. 

b. tridd, trifUtit, ib. 

c, bnmcbed, raMann, ib. 
In n'lmiltoH tbe tendril it 

sxillary, asiUaru, 653. 
(ttbtuUarj, tubasiUarii, ib. 
Itlenl, latmUit, ib. 
opposite, ^ppttUtfoHtu, ib. 
pMidlu', petiaittri*, ib. 
foliar, yWtanf, ib. 

In dtrectum: 

conrolote, catmaluttu, 656. 
tertdnte, revohUiu, ib. 

•• Tbe c5w is, 

Sp. 1 . cirrfad, cirri/ermit, 656. 

8. radicular, radictfonHii, ib, 
*** the bladder, am^la, 661. 
the book, hauuu, 668. 
vi. FoUactou* appeadaga are, 

Sp.l. the stipule, ttipala, 669. 

In ibtralion it is 
. fngacioui, fitgax, 663. 


deddnous, decubta, 663. 
persistent, penitttnt, ib. 

In HMnder ; 

solkaiy, nUtaria, 664. 
tads, gemma, ib. 

In etAetmce: 

U»ty, foliacea, 664. 
membranous, membranacea, ib. 
chaff-Uke, ecmicea, ib. 

In etituttim: 
lateral, lateralie, 665. 
intermediate, intermedia, ib. 
embraciog, amplexeau, ib. 
sheathing, tagmoea, ib. 

rar. hypeeratert^rmie, ib. 
maigbud, margineJi*, ib. 
ind^bliaceous, mtnifeUaeea, ib. 
estrafoUaeeous, extreft^acea, ib. 
3. Tbe bracte, braetea, 667. 
var. a. spatbe, epatha, S). 

5. involucre, mmimemm, ib. 
3. Tbe pitcher, aeeidium, 669. 

Sp. I. caulinat, cauUimm, ib. 

8 . foliar, epiphyllum, 678. 

3. peduneulBr, pedtmaUmre, 
634. 

rii. anomalous, tmarmte, 685. 
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_ 

Aebiajl, applicBtion of the term to leaves, &98. 

.Sscalus Hippoeastamem’, structure of its gei&t, 463 ; 

Apne jimericauat its Miar apertures, 61 J, 618. 
jigotHtto Mmtdirota, extract from his treatise, 845. 

Air, aoomponeutof soils, SIS. 

— vitiat^ b; vegetatiog roots, 319. 

— ■■ kiod of, Gontaioed in hollow stems, 4S4. 

Albornnin, its character, 336. 

. . changes into bard wood, 337. 

' . . hardens when a tree is barked, 337. 

-— - " simple hardening of, does not constitute wood, 338. 

. ... ■ formation of the, 340. 

" ' ■dies when exposed to the air, 384. 

——— is a reservoir of proper Juice in winter, S5S. 

- ioses its irritability on becoming wood, 356. 

Aigse are propagated by the propago, 450. 

Alienated leaves, their character, 598. 

Aloe, its leaf hl|s few pneumatic apertures, 618. 

. . toccoMna, its proper juice sJTords a dye, 118. 

. ' ' mode of its growth 905. 

— . - . . . structure of its leaf, 569. 

' . vtrrucota, form of its cnticular meshes, 605. 

Althaea ojficinuUx, structure of its root, 439. 

Annual herbaceous roots, structure of, 431. 

.. xones of wood, origin of, 338. 

Annular vessels, their chwracters, 83. 

Antboxantbnm oHoratum is odorous only when dried, 631. 
Apertures, foliar, 608. 

.. their varieties, 6o9. 

■ i ■I —— i their size and number, 618. 

. . . are the exhaling organs of leaves, 610, 619. 

. . ■ ■■■ are the respiratory organs, 691. 

Aphis, its lateral propagation, 457. 

Appendages, enumeration of, 638. 

'AqiMdic plants, structure of their foliar pajjpncbyma, 396. 

I ' the leaves have no pneumatic slits, 608. 
Arctium lappa, structure of its root, 433. 

■ has the largest leaf*of any British plant, 546. 

Argillaceous earth, iU effisets in soils, 314. 

Asddiom of C^halotusjfoHfeu/aru, 670. 

II .1 ... Nepenthes THttiltaUnria, 673. 

Atropa UtUaimma, structure of its root, 439. 
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B. 

Banyan tree, a remarkable one, 198. 

Baretay, Dr. his opinion respei^ngr the cells of honeycomb, S.7S. 
Bark, stmcture of the, 317. 

rcprodnction of the, 848. 

Barley indicates a poor soil. When it has long roots, 934. 

Battery Mr. Francity his opinion of the cuticle, 600. 

Bauhin, Catper, lint described the potatoe, 97. 

Betatvoity M. de, his opinion reiylecting the medullary tube, 867. 
Biennial herbaceous roots, structure of, S4S. 

Boerhacate, his definition of a plant, 49. 

Bonaety his remarks on absorption ^ leaves, 617. 

Botany, derival^a of the term, 9. 

■ i i& antiquity, 6. 

— 1 its utility to medicine, 19 . 

■ . its utility to agriculture, 98. 

' . . its importance as a branch of general eduoktion, 99. 

Bradley, Mr. his theoiy of grafting, 397. 

Branch, or^n of the, S84. 

I - . .. organisation of its germ in the bud, 386. ' 

. is ftilly formed when protruded from the hud, 388. ' 

I " origin of the adventitious, 391. 

buds, when formed, 395. 

I .I.. - .. — — .III . , remain latent, 895. 

. . progress of its germ, when it is not evolved, 403. 

Branching, its theory Ulnstrated by a diagram, 404. 

--— • new theory of, 391—405. 

Brut^le, the restorer of the science of Botany in Europe, 10. 
Bryonia atboy structure of its stem, 414. 

' its stem contains three kinds of vessels, 419. 
Bods, supposed by Darwin to have a sensorium, 876. 

■ - origin of, 485—395. 

— contain the germs of fotnre branches, 386. 

— theory of their formation, 391. 

— do not proceed from the albornous vesseb, 893. 

— branch, when formed, 395. ^ 

— are distinct individnals, 895. . 

— stem, when formed, 395. 

- effects of temperature on, 399. 

Bulbs, howto distingttisb fircan tubers, 165.- 

■ .. are reservoirs of nutriment, ib. 

— . - are hybernacola, 165. 

— — are the lateral pn^^y of the plant, 1-66. . 

' are exhausted in prodneing Uie stem and leaves, 169 . 

I ■ — are subterraneous buds, 187. 

. . ■ scales of, can produce new bulbs, 170 . 

flowering, the last of the natural series, 187. 
their vessels may be ii^ected, 181.. 

—— their spiral veet^ as* eaeity detected, 184. 

■ —. - new leaf, aie.tbe lateral progfaay «f the old bulbar 183. 

.— new, sometimes forqicd within tbd old, 181. 

canlinar, structure of, 453. ■- 

————— erroneously regarded aa gems by linnasot, 463. 

—.. prodnee leaves only, 4U. • 

Batliard detected the seeds of Bmgi, 4t9w ' .* ’• ’ 
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C. 

Cactus, structure of its foliar oells, S9a. 

Catalpiutu first classed plants, 11 . 

Calcareous earth, its use in soils, 318 . 

—————too much, in|nrioua in soils, 314. 

Calla JEthiopica, structure of Hs leaf, 688. 

Caloric, a part in soils, 331. 

Cambium, 841. 

Cameraruu first proved the sexuality of plaats)||||3. 

Canna Indica, structure of its leaf, 886. 

Carbonic acid gas, present in soils, 330. 

Carbonated hydrogen gas, formed in soils, 330. 

Carex nrenorta, utility of, 193 . 

Caterpillar, its tenacity of life, 63. 

— ■ " ' ffoxen, lives after it is thawed, 476. 

Caudex, a reservoir of nutriment, 139. 

—— structure of, in dieotyiedons, 406. 

Cells, bow those of the pith aio formed, 373. 

• . symmetrical arrangement of, in some annual roots, 483. 

—— some have transverse slits in their sides, 433. 

— longitudinal, in some roots, are valvular, 488. 

— lateral communication of, 696. 

— their sides are double, 334. 

Cellular integument, its character, 331. 

— -' ' ' ■ ' — is the seat of colour, 333. 

— . texture, its nature, 71 • 

. . pores, their existence doubtful, 836. 

Cepbalotus foUicvlaris, its ascidiuro, 670. 

Chaptal, his experiments on the proper juice,. 130. 

Cherry tree, method of obtaining a dean stem of a, 894. 
CbicoriUm endivUt, structure of its stem, 431. 

Cissus hederetcea, structure of its claw, 667 . 

■■■'' mode by which it adheres to walls, t'6. 

Coffea ..^roMcn, peculiarity of its foliar glands, 631. 

C^ et, part so named by the French Botanists, 408. 
~t!amparetti noticed the interstitial cellular spaces, 591. 
Components, general, of the vegetable body, 69. 

Concentric layers, their character, 631. 

' ■ — ■ — . their numbers declare the agejof a tree, 886. 

Conium maculatum, structure of its stem, 434. 

Corona, partso named by Hill, 368. 

Cortex, of solid monocotyledonous stems, 301. 

. - of dicotyledonons stems, 317. 

Cotyledon coi^chuMn, structure of its leaf, 548. 

Cobber Burr, aecountof, 198. 

Culm, anatomy of its knots, 318. 

— use of the cellular matter of its knots, 814. 

Cuticle, structure of tiiatof the stem, 818., 

i is annually renewed, 831. 

—— ' lii.!.. structure id that of the leaf, 600. 
is not renewed on the leaf, 98. 
structure of its inner layer, 603. 

Cutionlar meshes aie formed by lyn^atics, 604. 

. . . diversities of their forms, ’60S. 

.. . . tiieir sizes, 606. ■ 

.. . . . — always parallelograms over costae, 606. 
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Cribriform vcstj^lt, their obarMter, SI. 

CycUmen Eurof mm, pecalierityof itiroot> tSS. 

D. 

Darwin, Dr. taught that planti are aeotient beiugi, 44. 

,. .— ■11 . . I ... rappoiet each joint of the enlm an indridual. 310. 

.-" ' ■" taught that the iiiical vetieii carry fluids, sttO 

■ . . . — considered the spiral vessels absinhents, ib. 

. suppoees each bo^ipasesses a seosoriom, 876. 

..——— bis i^iiuaas of the use of the pith erroneous, 375. 

. —' — ■ his poeticd theory regarding armature, 6S1. 

Daucus camta, structure of its root, 435. 

Davjf, Sir H. his remarks on the heat of soils, 3! I. 

bn the fortuity of a soil in East Lothian, S*2. 

DecaHthU* considers the cuticle a compound body, 660. 

■ ' noticed the cuticnlar apertures, floy., 

— .— his remaiks on foliar transpirations, 618. 

Dedirity, effects of, on trees, S63. 

DerfoatatHes, his arrangement of stems, 389. 

■ , -considered the cuticle a compound body, 599. 

Den/, bis malignity demonstrated, 133. 

Dicotyledmis, structure of their leaves, 573. 

-- structure of their stems, 315. 

Dioncea mascipula, its singular appendage, 685. 

Dwtearida, to knowledge of plants, 8. 

Direction of roots, 193. 

. . deviations from the natural, 304. 

Disksof the leaf, 481. 

Divergent layers, 303. 

- ■ are not processes of the pith, 335’. 

Dracena, its mode-of growth, 305. 

. . ■■ has a paactum vitalt in the axilla of every leaf, 306. 

Du Hamel, hit opinion regarding fibrUs, 139. 

' " believed the li^r changed to alburnum, 338. 

" ■ " .. his ofunion regarding the funustion of wood, 339. 

. . . . . first noticed the reprodnetion of bark, 347. 

- . — bit opinion regarding branches, 390. 

——— considered the cuticle a simple body, 569. 

E. 

Earth, general components of, SIS. 
vegetable, 306. 

EUit, Mr. bis opinion respecting the communication of cells, 373. 

■ . ■ tuppoMd that the glands in Dioncea were the seat of its irritability, 

6 R6. 

Entire vessels, their character, 80. 

^■idermie, its character, 93. ’ 

. — is destitute of vessels, 96. ' 

. . . the old, is pnsbed outwards, 98. 

. . . uses of the, 99. , ' 

. . . it a distinct organ, lOl. ^ 

■ F. ' 

Ferruginous, in soils, 315. 

Fforils arc annud productions, 130, .307, 413. 

— arethe rinorUng mouths of tbe root, 136, 306. . . . 

- i —— structure of the, 410. 

Ficus tkutica, beautiful foliation of, 470 . 
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Ficu» ludica, n remarlntble tree, 198. ’ 

Final cancel, conelutioDi drawn fram, 651. 

Foliation, 469. 

FoHttma tnppoied he law globnlei in the nropcr laiM^ 1 19. 
Footstalk, a part of the leaf, 480. 

Forest trees, sagghstioni regarding their stem, 894 > 

Fungi, structure of their stems, 399. - 

- are erroneottsly supposed to be pnqtagated If! gongfU, 461. 

G. 

Gartner, his definition of the propago, 480. 

"■■■' " his definition of the gongylns, 461. 

Gardeners, their method of obtaining a clean Cherry tme stem, 85Sl. 
Ganltheria odorata is odorous only in its recent state, 681. 

Gay Inutac, his experiments on regetable secretions, 1 88. 

Gems are found on tubers, 168. 

— their structure, 468. 

— a knowledge of them is useful to the gardener, 468. 

— contain the rudiments of the branch, 385. 

- origin of, 884. 

- are distinct indiriduals, 386. 

Gerarde, bisaccountof the tiuncated root, 132. 

Germ, is at first an isolated speck, 397. 

- bow it is evolved, 397. 

Glands, definition of, 699. 4 : 

— . classification of, 685. 

Glandular texture, its character, SB. 

Gleichen, Van, supposed the cuticular apertures were glands, 607 . 
Gramineous plants, the vascular system of their leaves, 561. 

Grew, Dr. first described the root of the Primrose, ISS. 

. . believed that the liber changed into alburnum, 398. 

■ - supposed that the spiral vessels exist in perfect wood, 860. 

■ " ■ . - first suggested that the spiral j.&8els convey sqi, 365. 

'' ■ ■ bis opinion regarding the pith, 376. 

i. deni^ the inosculation of vessels in plants, 681. 

^— considered the cuticle a simple body, 599. 

- noticed the cuticular i^ertores, 607. 

Guettard, M. bis claMification of glands ot^ectionable, 630. 

Gum, its components, 198. 

H. 

Hairs are not absorbing organs, 647. 

— . - some of them are exeretory duets, 688. 

Halts, Dr. bis hypothesis ^f the formation of wood, 838. 

■■ his opinion of the use of the pith, SJS. 

Haller, Boren, bis extraordinary acquirements, 18. 

Hcdtaig muntainedthat spiral vessels existin wood, 860. 

— . . - detected s^>in tile spiral vessels, 365. » 

I . ■ ■ bis opinion of the enticniar meshes, 694. 

. Iwd seen the cuticular apertures, 607. 

Helleboms tager, pecnliarity of its foliar dUls, 588. 

. viridit, character of its foliar ceils, 593. 

Heterophyllous plants, thmr characters, 697. 

Hill, Mr. Daniel, bit experiments on roots, 890. 

HUl, Dr. first noticed the medullary sheath, 859. 

— .—- his examination of buds partial, 400. 
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'/KU, Dr. of tiH«rigiB of tbe bniusl^ 401. 

Hif^orisvttfftvw, ttnictare of Hartm, an. - 

Nape, Dr. toppoied that the liber obanget into albumnm, 889. 

— . . bit espoiaientiMD prorp the tntnianita^ioii of tiic liber, 389. 

Hopa eameta, (tractme of ibi leaf, 890. 

— its dtffenlar Msbet,805. • *. 

Humboldt, Bamt, made gal**o>o eiqierimeiits oa {dants, 48. 
Hpbemacola, dcfinitiaii (tf, -^8. 

fonr kinds of, 480. 

-- -— . .— are lateral projeny, 449. 

« 

f >• 

Ip}eoting plants, method of, 78. 

Inner bark, its relabre sitnation, 8il6. 

— . - " -'Ill — itsstmcture, 887. 

Inorganic bodies form a dirinon of natnre, 40. 

Iris GermaUca, Hs foliar cells, 891. 

Jtmgnu, his merits, II. 

.. - bis deanition of a plant, 41. 

Jhri»e, M. his i^inion of we cnticuiar meslies, 804. 

Juaieu, opinioii of bis works, 37. 


K. 

Ktiih, the Rer. Mr. bte anatomical arrangement of stems, 890. 

-. 1 ..—...I—. - hWopinion regarding the cellular integument objection¬ 
able, SBS. . 

' ' ■ — ' - bis opinion regarding the divergent layers, 338. 

■■ ■ ■ ■ bis opinion regarding the proper juice, 350. 

— — supposes the s{Nrai vessels convey both air and sap, 386. 

• ' ■ , - his theory of the use of the pith, 878. 

considers the cuticle a simple body, 898. 

Kieter, M. supports tbe doable character of the cellnlar partitions, 373. 
his observations on the sap vessels of tbe Gourd, 487. 

' - . . ■ ■ supposes there is a transmutathm of vessels, 485. 

. notices the interstitial cellular spaces, 691. 

. . . — considers that the cutide is a simple body, 699 . 

Knight, Mr. bis opinions regarding fibrils, 189. 

- bis expei^euts on tuberiftrons roots, 188. 

- bis experiments on tbe direction of roots, S04. 

-doubts whether fibrils be annual productions, 808 . 

. ..— bis (^unions regarding green manure objectionable, 888. 

bis theory of the formation of wood, 848'. 

— proves that albumum.is not transmntedUber, 848. ’ 

— some points in ^is theory objectimiable, 886. 

bis experiments on'We 875. 

->• bis tbeory'Of tbe4gri|^ of buds erroneous, 393. 
grafted sacemfully on tbe tendril of a Vine, 688. 

Knobs, formation of those round on tbe root, 448. 

Kroeher, M. his opinion of tbe cuticnlar meshes, <04. 

, L.'‘ . 

Lactuca tativa, structure of its stem, 481 . 
lettiaea spmmarta, its scales, 141'. 

LaWprosoWraeus, knobs are seeaetimes found on its'roots, 448 . 

Layers, cottcentric, of tbe wood, 831- 
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OMD^ri f«r tlw iaeiette of tlM dinMtor of ttenu, 84#. 

—— tfceir iteteio tbe bad, 448. • 

———their ovotutioo from Oie bad, 469. 

* " . . . ««to g^s wh«t fiowm are to Atdt, 4til 

.ch«r»oter«of, when growing uoder water, 681 ; 

-diriiionof tbeirpartt, 481. 

—— proliferoui, their itractore, 848. 

. . vaicnlar system of, 548. 

— skeleton, how formed, 548. 

— . . . cellnlar system of, 686. 

I.eontodon Taraxacum^ strnctoKof its root, 487. 

/.eumenAaei had noticed the interstitial celloiar spaces, 591. . 
Idber, its structure, 887. 

—— is the seat of vitality, 838, 

— . . its importance in gniting, 888. 

Lichens are said to be propagated by the propago, 450. 

Licuala spinota, size of its leaf, 546. 

Ligngous 6bre, components of, 194. 

*—— stems are not all perennial, 489. 

Lilies resemble the Palms in tbeir growth, 806. 

LUinm taperinm, the attachment of its young bulb, 174. 

" catididum, structure of its leaf, 559. 

' — its cnticular meshes, 605. 

Lime, its use as a manure, 933. ^ 

Litubap, Mr. his supposition regarding the iniOTUity of Mimosa 
375. 

Lmi, M. bis opinion regarding tbe Structure of cells, 396, 

' denies the existence of the cotieuiar pores, 378. 

--bis theory of'the cnticular meshes ol^ectionsbie, 604. 

lAnmmts, biographical sketch of, 14. 

—— his definition of a plant, 43. 

. .. felt into an error regarding pmls, 911, 

- his theory of tbe formation o? wood erroneous, 386. 

. bis theory of the use of tbe pito, 375. 

> -bis definition of a gland objected to, 638. 

. . objections to his definition of the hair, 638. 

Litiodendron TtUipifera, its beautiful f^iation, 478. 

Ludwig, his definition of a plant, 48. 


sensitiva. 


M. 

Magnesian earth,.its effect in soils, 915. 

. — when calcined is hurtful to plants, 984. 

Ufalpighi, believed in the transmutation of lUier, 899. 

!■ ■■ - his opinion r^ardiog the use of the pith, 876. 

-considered tbe cuticle a simple body, 599.. 

. .— bis theory of tim orif^ of thems, 648. . 

Malpighis, pecnliar bristle on the leaves of, 6^. 

Manures, in what manner their effects are produced, 989. 
Marchsntia polgnmpha, strnctnre of its tetf, 560. 

— — its cnticular upertures, 607. 
Medicine, Botany useful in, 19. 

Medulla, its characters, 366. <' 

..- its form regulated by circumstances, 367. 

■. varies indiameter in the same stem, 868. 

. . peculiarity of, in the Walnut tree, 868k 
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Medulla, pecnUflrt^of, in MicooKm, 86 <. 

——- THiet in oolonr in different |dmU, 870. 

Ghancter of its celli, 870. 

diitinctiont of the, mted by M. Anbert do Fatit Tbtmars, 871. 

. — tbe menbrane foraunff its ceUs is doable, 872. 

. its cells commn^cate by pores, 878. 

.. . its use to tbe plant, 874. 

■ ■■ Mr. Knigbt’s experiments on the, 875. 

^ new tbc^ <rf its use, 877. 

" —— Hs fnnctions soon cease, 878. 

—— is never obliterated in the sonnd stem, 880. 

- . is never converted into wood, 381. 

Medullary sheat&, its character, 357. 

. — ■ vessels of tbe, 858. 

■ '■ ■ ■■ " cells of the, 359. 

. .. the arrangement of its vessels is related by dreamstasiees, 

881. 

Membnnous textore, 70. 

Hesmnbryanthemum dolattr^ome, structure of Ks leaf, 588. 

MickdiHt detected the seeds of Fungi, 451. 

Midrib iff the leaf, 480. 

Uirhel, his opinion of vegetable life, 45. 

.. bis remarks on fibrils, 207. 

. 1 . —— considers tbe cellular integument glandular, 328. 

.— believes in tbe tnai||intation of liber, 329, 

' . .— considers tbe cuticle a simple body, 599. 

bis opinion of the cuticnlar mesb^ 604. 

Monocotyledons, structure of their leaves, 559. 

Mosses are very tenacious of life, 57. 

Musa at^pientnm, sixe of its leaf, 596. 

N. 

Nerium olemder, sriucture of its foliar cuticle, 607. 

. " ■ ■ — —- its foliar apertures, 612, 6l& 

Nettle, structure of its sting, 643. 

NichM, Francu, prepared skeleton leaves, 549. 

O. 

fEder-began the FloraDaniea, 18. 

Olive oil, its components, 128. 

Oiganic bodies 41. 

Oscninm scntitormeovatum, 609. 

. annulare, 610. 

. annulare, 610. 

— qnadriUterale, 611. 

Oxygene gas, a healthy stimnlns to roots, 220. 

Oxygenous portion of the air it vitiated by roots, 219. 

F. 

Palms, structure of their stmns, 294. 

>—thor mode of growth, SOS. 

Jb^ver to/Buttfenm, structnre of its root, 482. 

, Parenchyma of leaves, its cellular stmctnre, 590. 

' Pcresudal herbaceous jdants, structure M thrir roots, 487. 

Perforated vessels, tbrirchmacten, 81. 

Petiole is a part of the leM, 480. 

Fttit Thtmmrt, hit obtervstiont oo'Ihraeena, 805. 
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PttU ThMurrt, bit theory of the origin of wood, SM. 

■ of the dirragent laym, 8S8. 

Phweolus vulgaris, structore of iu putioie, 577. 

Pfayiiognomf of plants, importance of attcodiiicto tt, S£a. 

Pbytology, definition tk, t. , 

PSth, its charaoters, 366. 

——causes which form its celb-into hexagons, S7S. 

—— its use to thejftlant, 374. 

— is not the vegetable brain, 874. 

' Mr. Knight’s experiments on it, 376. 

—— new theory of its use, 377. 

——• is never obliterated in a sound stem, 880. 

■ is never converted into wood, 381. 

Plant, definition of, S. 

Plants, bnibiferous, seldom ripen their seeds, 458, 

tuberiferous, change their place in the ground, 15*. 

■ vital functions of, 50. 

■ " ■■■ . consequences of propagating those from warm climates by slips, 450. 

natanus oritutalis, its gems are latent during snmmer, 460. 

Pliuj/, his limited knowledge of plants, 8. 

Poa trimaUs, its cuticniar meshes, 60S. 

Polypi, how they arc nourisfaed, 48. 

Potatoe, when brought to Europe, 97. 

Prickle, its structure, 661. 

Progeny, lateral, is merely an extension of the pal|||t- 449. 

Proper juice, the v^etable blood, 116. 

■ " it sometimes coloured, 117. 

' --- effects of fbeairon, 118. 

. cannot be procured quite pore, 119. 

— - supposed to contain globules, 119. 

. elementary principles of, 191. 

Pubescence is changed by climate and soil, 604, 645. 

. . ..I.I — kinds of, 638, 647.• 

i ■ I . . affords specific distinctions, 645. 

. iron, in laige quantity it injunont in stdlt, *15. 

B. 

Radicles have no medulla, 408. 

■' in tbe root originate from the medullary sheath, 409. 

, 1 — . in a branch laid down, spring from theidbaianra, 409. 

- always form a right angte w^ tbe part whence they issue, 4) 0. 

Radishes, how to produce them early and laig<^' 185. 

Radix filipendula, - mistake regarding it, 143. 

ilqfh imagined he bad detect^ globules iu tbe proper juice, I l.q. 

Baleigk, Sir Pl^aUer, did not bring the Potatee to Sunpe, *7. 

Ranonculus ofuaMis has two kinds of leaves, 608. 

Sag, John, his character as a Botanist, II. 

Resin, its components, l*a. • 

Rhod^endronpuncratum, strnctnreof its Miar glands, 634. 

Roots are not nutritions organs in ay plants, 1*7. 

II—.. filipendulons, not to confound with tuberiferous, ill*. 

— iqfipendages of, 144. 

— in tome instances riitorb nutriment ftam the tit, 190. 

II — I some change their place, 193. ' 

II — their dinction always opposite to ttiat of rootlets, 19S. 

— may be produced on the stemand bnuielies, 188. 
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Roota are not elongations of the radicle, S04. 

■ " caiues%f their tigering fcrm, 4®*. 

—eircnmstuic^ change their natand character, aoh. 

' annu^, may become perennial, 304. 

ate the most vital parts of ^ fdant, 309. 

— convert oxygen gas into carbmie add gas, 319. 

■ economical nses of, 387. * 

yield medicinal scents and dye stnfls, 387. 

. . structure of, in dicotytedoaous plants, 406. 

cease to elhngate when the apex is destaoyed, 408. 

—— berbaoeont, structure of, 481. 

. annual, which secrete a milky juice, their dmcture, 483. 

. . some h^ve no proper vessels, 438. 

Knbta Hnctorum, structure of its stem, 419. 

Ibtmpkuu, a cel^rated Botanist, 18 . 

Bnsh, structure of its stem, 396. 

■ structure of its medullary cells, 397. 

Ragtek, bis mode of preparing skeleton leaves, S48. 


S. 

Samhneus trigra, anatomy of its leaf, 876. 

Sap, is the vegetable chyle, 104. 

—— its sensible qualities when neidy drawn, 107. 

—— ferments when kept, 108. 

■ sugar extracted firoaikt, 108. 

—— experiments on it, ro9. 

•— chemical constituents of, 115. 

— is found in the ascending vessels only, 118. * 

—— Febnrier erroneously thought it was fonnd in two states, 1)». 

. " elementary principles of, 131. 

■ — ■ vessels through which it is raised in trees, 863. 

Sap-vessels vary in number and size in the same stem, 437. 

- are all punctured in annual toots, 481. 

Saiment, its character, 368. 

Sauuure, M. tfe, considers the cuticle a compound body, 600. 

' considers the cnticular ^wrtnres glands, 607. 

Scales of bulbs possess a distinct-vitali^, 176. 

' canprodoce newbulbs, 170. 

— of gems difler from leaves, 468. 

resemble seed lobes, 468. 

ScAubItr, Professor, bis experiments on cslcaieoiu soils, 314. 

Secretions, enumeration of, 133. 

■■ principles of, 183. 

Senebier, M. his opinion regarding the structure of cells, 334. 

.- detected sap in the spiral vessels, 866. 

SevfrtHus, M. A. first taught tfaeait of making skeleton leaves, 648. 

Silicious earths, their effects in soils, 314. 

Smith, Sir E. J. thinks plants'are sentient beings, 48. 

— — his opinions regarding fibrils, Itg. 

. . . -——— accords with tbc opinion of tbe Mcients respecting the pbb, 

874. 

'S^ls, general remarks on, 310. 

■ general components of, SIS. 

—» are hot and cold, 831. ' 
fertility of, 333. 
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Soili, effecti of much manure on tbeoi) 998. 

their character known by the plaota growing; on them, 99«p 
—— a correct knowledge of them difficult to be obtained, 995. 

' nielbod of analysing tRein, 996‘. 

Spliagnam obtusifolmm, structure of its leaf, .551. 

Spiral vessels are not found in old wood, 860. 

. — their characters, 83. 

" contract and dilate, 361. 

— - have been considered bronebue, 863. 

■ — Mr. Knight’s opinions respecting them, 364. 

Syrengel, his remarks on the leaf of Sphagnum, 551. 

Stems, not present in all plants, 949. 

— ■ woody, their characters, 985. 

-—. herbaceous, 986. 

structure of those which consist of a homogeneous mass, 901, 

- monocotyledonous, general structure of, 983. 

- have no medullary rays, 309. 

-solid, their strumure, 994." 

hollow, their structure, .300. 
dicotyledonous, general structure of, 315. 

-woody, structure of, 316. 

herbaceous, structure of, 41.3. 

- - ligneous, not all perennial, 499. 

■' hollow herbaceous, stiucture of, 493. 

Stem buds, when they are formed, 395. ’ 

Stipe, structure of the, 304. 

Sudter, analogy to the leaf gem and the branch, 14 5. 

Syringa vulgarit, anatomy of its leaf, 675. 

Systematic Botany, definition of, 9. 


T. 

Temperature, effiicts of, on plants, 69. 

Tendrils, structure of, 654. 

——-— varieties of, 653. 

TSenard, his experiments on the vegetable secretions, : 9 
Tkeophraatut, bis knowledge of Botany, 7. 

Thummig, his theory of the use of the pith, 396. 
Toothwort, scales of, 145. 

Tournrfort, his character as a Botanist, 19. 

Tradescantia tnVgimca, structure of its stem, 999. 

■ — its lateral shoots, 309. 

Trees, increase very little in cold summers, 337. 

-how to ascertain their age, S36. 

— are generally barked before they are felled, .337. 
— German foresters object to barking them, 337. 
Treviramu noticed the interstitial cellular spaces, 591. 

.. his remarks on foliar transpiration, 6IS. 

Tubers belong to the stem rather than to the root, 14 S. 

. are reservoirs of nutriment^ 154. 

. formation of, 155. • 

'' anatomy of, 159. 

" their connexion with their of^ts, 161. 

—-— • organization of, 169. 

- gems on, how formed, 168. 

■ ' ■ ate bybemacula, 164. 
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V. 

f'tMmtf » otldMiitod BtUatkt, W. 

VaMoiar textia% 7S. 

.. JjiyCT^rf the bsrki SM. 

Veg(*iiU«, ifafinition of the, 49. 

' Mrpiditjr ef, .4tl winter* On- 
(lend, deteitinB^ t^ 6>7. 
earth, comranenti.of, 815. 

Vcgetablea, they poaieea riOl^, «S. 

. reeemble aoimi^ia BUWjt retpecte, 83. 

" ^ * 1 * ' are not aentient btiofia, 34. 

VeBael4y>tnp, ita aangular nppeniiage, 888. 

VooBica CiaiwMhye, ita pafaeaceoce ia biArioBa, 845. 

Veaaela, Tarie&a oi^ in the ngetable, 79. 

'.p-' " entile, tbi^ chaiacter, 80. 
perfended, 81. ' 

88 . 

88 . 

ImembnaW n a, 417. 

Vine, peat&ri^ ht the origiii of tta bt nni i tl aaa ; 889. 

•.i.^ ahmchara of ita TebSrta, 409. 

Vfatetaa ereepe T, ita pgwnr ef aOeriBg to iqirigfat bodiea* 850. 
Vi|Ui^ Anedena of planta that depend an H, 58. 

■ ■ j■ a. 

‘Watw •'eeatfpnekit of aow, .816. 

: II tootwidi of itia >8|8riona t» phpita, 816. 

Whtfft, at iuc t uo a of ita«t^ 800. 

‘ff WMn iai e , hie opuiOB regaidin|( iUnllai t88y 

■I ^. atatea Hie prickle (o be vaaMdar, 651. 

I III hiaopinion regaodingtatidrib, 654. 

Wood* adorive BitoatioD of ht ip ateau, 889. 
ddata iaoMHdaadniolkafote, 880. 

OtMcentric jh^fara of Sn^tSU 
origin Of tho anpMf iRanof, 388. 

Bueaf ittotte p la iB f) .884. 
period at nddch it ia aea^d*M 7 landed, .867. 
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